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CHAPIERO 

EXECUTEffi-SUMMARY 
0.1  SUMMARY  QF  THE  STUDY 

(i)  Human  factors  engineering  has  evolved  out  of  the  early  work  in  applied 
experimental  psychology  through  the  design  handbook  era  and  is  becoming  more 
interdisciplina^  with  strong  technological  influences  from  computer  and  information 
science,  operations  research,  and  systems  simulation  and  modelling.  Human 
factors/ergonomics  models  have  the  potential  for  representing  human  performance  in  ways 
which  are  compatible  with  both  operations  research  and  systems  engineering.  Despite  this, 
human  factors  models  are  not  widely  used,  either  by  human  engineering  specialists  or  system 
designers. 

(ii)  In  response  to  this,  Research  Study  Group  9  of  DRG  Panel  8  was  convened  to 
consolidate  the  available  knowledge,  to  stimulate  information  exchange  and  cooperative 
research,  to  foster  the  practical  application  of  modelling  research,  and  to  provide  a  bridge 
between  models  and  approaches  adopted  by  engineers  and  behavioural  scientists. 

(iii)  Acting  on  these  terms  of  reference,  the  RSG: 

( 1 )  reviewed  current  human  performance  models  which  are  in  use; 

(2)  investigated  the  development  of  micro-computer  based  models 
of  human  performance; 

(3)  conducted  a  technology  demonstration  workshop  which 
included  working  demonstrations  of  typical  models,  and 
technical  papers  on  their  application 

(iv)  The  presentations  and  discussions  of  the  workshop  were  published  in  a  book 
which  provides  an  overview  of  the  state  of  the  an  of  human  performance  modelling 
(McMillan,  G.R.,  Bcevis,  D.,  Salas,  E..  Strub,  M.,  Sutton,  R.,  van  Breda,  L.  (Eds.)  (1989). 
Applications  of  Human  Performance  Models  to  System  Design.  New  Yoric:  Plenum).  The 
investigation  of  micro-computer  based  models  revealed  that  a  number  of  models  are  being 
hosted  on  micro-computers,  and  suggested  that  such  developments  are  likely  to  increase 
given  govemnnent  and  user  suppon.  The  review  of  current  nx^els  identified  54  which  were 
of  sufficient  interest  to  document  in  this  report,  in  the  form  of  a  directoty. 

(v)  Although  this  directory  is  provided  to  meet  the  first  objective  of  the  RSG,  it  is 
intended  to  serve  broader  aims  by  providing  potential  users  with  brief  reviews  of  models 
reported  in  a  standard  format.  Each  major  section  of  the  report  is  aimed  at  a  specific  problem 
area  in  the  system  design/development  cycle,  based  on  the  complennentary  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  contributing  nations  and  services.  Model  categories  include  Task 
Allocation  and  Workload  Prediction,  Single  Task  Models,  Multi-Task  Models,  Multi- 
Operator  Models,  Biomechanics  and  Work  Space  Design,  and  Training  and  Skill  Retention. 
A  seaion  of  the  directory  also  reviews  tools  which  are  available  to  support  the  development 
of  new  models,  or  the  m^ification  of  existing  models.  In  order  to  be  included  in  the  review, 
a  model  had  to  meet  the  criteria  that  it  has  the  potential  for  solving  a  practical  design 
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problem,  and  as  a  consequence,  is  not  simply  an  interesting  idea  that  has  not  been  developed. 

Table  0.1 


Summary  of  Status  of  Modds  Reviewed 


Model  Type 

Workload 

Single 

Multi- 

Multi- 

Biomechanical 

Training 

Prediction 

Task 

Task 

Operator 

ft  Workspace 

ft  Skill  Retention 

Number  Reviewed 

7 

16 

10 

6 

9 

6 

Valid^ 

2 

9 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Proprietary 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

0 

Re^ly  Available 

2 

9 

4 

2 

3 

6 

Widely  Used 

I 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

(vi)  Ten  of  the  models  reviewed  appear  applicable  to  the  concept  development 

stage  of  system  design.  By  far,  the  majority  of  the  models  are  applicable  to  later  design 
stages.  Most  models  require  quantitative  details  that  are  not  available  at  the  concept 
development  stage.  Some  of  the  training  and  skill  retention  models  are  not  limited  to 
application  during  system  design.  They  are  also  applicable  to  deployed  systems  and  current 
operations.  ' 

(vii)  The  review  provided  some  understanding  of  why  available  models  are  not 
widely  used.  Table  0.1  summarises  the  information  on  availability,  usage  and  validation  of 
the  54  models.  Only  26  of  the  models  appear  to  have  been  validated  in  some  way,  usually  by 
one  or  two  limited  experimental  comparisons.  Only  26  of  the  models  can  be  classified  as 
readily  available  (through  publications  and/or  software).  Many  naodels  appear  to  have  been 
developed  and  used  successfully  in  one  or  two  projects,  then  ignored.  These  findings  support 
one  of  the  conclusions  of  a  previous  Panel  8  workshop  that  more  effort  needs  to  he  put  into 
the  application  of  those  human  factors  tools  which  have  been  developed,  rather  than  under¬ 
taking  the  developmmt  of  new  tools  or  models  without  regard  for  their  eventual  application. 
To  foster  such  applications,  the  RSG.9  technology  demonstration  workshop  emphasised 
presentations  on  micro-computer  hosted  models  which  system  designers  could  use. 

(viii)  Most  of  the  models  reviewed  were  “normative".  That  is,  they  represent  an 
“ideal”  operator,  or  are  based  on  a  theory  of  what  “should"  happen.  This  is  appropriate  for 
the  desi^  of  new  man-machine  systems.  Many  of  the  models  could  be  manipulated  to 
represent  “non-ideal"  performance  and.  as  such,  they  might  be  applicable  in  combat 
effectiveness  simulations.  Some  are  also  related  to  human  response  to  operational/battle 
stress  and  fatigue,  which  has  recently  become  a  subject  of  interest  to  Panel  7.  Such  models 
conuin  terms  that  permit  one  to  represent  the  differences  between  “idealised"  and  “real" 
operators,  the  effects  of  environmental  and  battle  stressors,  the  differences  between  ideal  and 
combat  effectiveness,  or  the  differences  between  individual  and  group  poformance. 

(ix)  A  major  deficiency  in  the  range  of  available  models  is  that  no  reliable  or 
validated  models  of  cognitive  tasks  such  as  planning  and  decision  making  are  available.  This 
deficiency  is  a  reflection  of  the  immaturity  of  our  understanding  of  cognitive  task 
performance.  Given  the  lack  of  appropriate  analytic  decision  models,  some  ir^ellers  are 
using  SAINT  (Systems  Analysis  of  Integrated  Networks  of  Tasks)  or  SLAM  (Simulation 
Language  for  Alternative  Modeling)  -bared  probabilistic  network  models  in  attempts  to 
represent  decision  making  in  military  systenu.  Until  our  understanding  of  human  decision 
making  is  developed  furtha,  this  is  probably  the  only  path  available  to  the  system  modellers. 
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0.2  MAIN  CONCLUSIONS 

(x)  Fifty-four  models  of  human  operator  performance  were  found  which  are 
applicable  to  the  design  and  development  of  weapon  systems  and  their  associated  training 
systems. 

(xi)  These  models  apply  to  a  variety  of  design  activities,  including  Operator 
Workload  Prediction.  Single  Task  Performance,  Muld-Task  Performance.  Multi-Operator 
Performance.  Biomechanical  Analysis  and  Workspace  Design,  and  Training  and  Skill 
Retention. 

(xii)  No  general-purpose  model  of  operator  performance  exists;  instead,  system 
designers  must  select  a  m^el  which  is  approfmate  to  the  specific  task,  or  tasks,  which  are 
being  studied. 

(xiii)  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  using  such  models  is  to  reduce  the  range  of 
potential  design  solutions  to  a  manageable  number.  For  example,  workload  models  can  be 
used  to  highlight  the  need  for  a  simulator  study  of  a  task;  control  theory  models  can  be  used 
to  select  the  critical  conditions  for  evaluation;  or  anthropometrical  models  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  range  of  potential  crew  station  configurations  to  the  point  where  a  less  costly 
mockup  can  be  constructed. 

(xiv)  One  of  the  most  promising  areas  of  model  development  is  in  the  use  of  tools 
such  as  SAINT  to  build  network  models  of  operator  tasks.  This  approach,  which  typically 
uses  Monte-Carlo  simulation,  is  compatible  with  current  trends  in  functional  analysis 
including  techniques  such  as  IDEF  (Integrated  Ccmputer-Aidol  Manufacturing  Definition 
Language)  and  CORE  (Controlled  Requirements  Expression). 

(XV)  V.^hile  it  is  premature  to  include  the  nuxiels  reviewed  in  system  acquisition 
specifications,  they  can  Ik  used  for  design  evaluation  when  agreed  upon  by  the  procuring 
agency  and  the  contractor. 

(xv;)  There  is  a  need  to  validate  many  of  the  existing  models  and  make  them 
operable  by  a  wider  variety  of  users. 

(xvii)  There  is  an  acknowledged  need  for  models  of  processes  such  as  planning, 
decision  making,  and  team  performance.  This  requires  additional  research  to  understand 
these  processes. 

(xviii)  The  continuing  development  of  personal  computers  should  encourage  the 
application  of  many  of  the  existing  models. 

(xix)  Some  of  the  models  reviewed  have  the  potential  for  integration  with 
operational  research  models,  but  further  work  is  required  to  capitalise  on  this  possibility.  An 
extension  of  such  work  would  be  the  use  of  operational  research/corabat  effectiveness 
models  in  training  and  research  applications. 
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(xx)  The  work  of  the  RSG  was  not  intended  to  cover  models  of  human  response  to 
stress,  or  the  effects  of  motivation.  However,  some  models  were  identified  which  could 
include  (or  be  modified)  to  account  for  such  fibctors,  but  more  work  is  required  on  this  type  of 
application. 

(xxi)  Most  models  require  significant  user  expertise  for  effective  use.  The 
preparation  of  lecture  series  and  self-tutoring  texts  is  one  means  to  address  this  problem. 

(xxii)  Technology  demonstrations  workshops  such  as  that  organised  by  the  RSG  are 
an  extremely  useful  means  of  technology  transfer,  but  their  success  is  heavily  dependent  on 
financial  support  from  organising  bodies. 

0.3  MAJOR  RECQMNffiNDATIQNS 

(xxiii)  Panel  8  should  establish: 

(1)  an  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  in  1992  to  review  progress  in 
modelling  and  to  detentmne  the  need  for,  and  structure  of,  a 
second  technology  denoonstration  workshop; 

(2)  an  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  (or  Exploratory  Group)  to 
prepare  recommendations  for  a  NATO  Project  to  implement 
a  library  of  performance  data  arid  models  for  use  in  networic 
simulations. 

(xxiv)  Panel  8  should: 

(1)  explore  with  the  NATO  Military  Agency  for  Standardisation 
the  inclusion  of  huttun  perforrrumce  rtradels  in  weapon 
system  ^redficatioos; 

(2)  encourage  collaborative  research  on  cognition,  decision 
rrutking.  and  team  perfonnknce; 

(3)  interact  with  Panel  7  on  the  use  of  hunum  performance 
models  in  operational  research; 

(4)  survey  rrrember  nations  for  support  of  a  lecture  series  on 
model-based  methods  for  analysis,  de«gn,  and  evaluation. 

0.4  MILTTARYIMPUCATTQNS 

(xxv)  Available  training  and  skill  retention  ttxxlels  can  be  used  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  training  systems. 

(xxvi)  Some  biomechanical,  single  task,  workload,  and  multi-operator  models  can  te 
used  to  identify  critical  test  and  evaluation  issues  for  weapon  systems  currently  in 
development 
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(xxvii)  Most  models  reviewed  in  this  report  can  contribute  to  a  more  cost-effective 
weapon  system  desi^  process  by  facilitating  the  evaluation  of  design  alternatives.  These 
irxxiels  allow  the  designer  to  incorporate  human  performance  factors  that  determine  weapon 
system  effectiveness. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.l  BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE 

1 .  In  September  1982,  the  Defence  Research  Group  approved  the  recommendation  of 
Panel  8  to  establish  a  Research  Study  Group  on  "Modelling  of  Human  C^;)erator  Behaviour  in 
Weapon  Systems".  This  recommendation  was  based  on  the  fact  that  models  of  human  operator 
performance  have  been  developed  with  application  to  a  bn:  'd  range  of  human  behaviours,  but 
have  been  little  used  in  the  design  of  weapon  systems.  As  stated  in  the  Terms  of  Reference  for 
RSG.9: 

"Given  the  ptotential  that  such  nmdels  have  for  contribudng  to  the 
analysis,  design  and  evaluation  of  man-machine  systems,  there  is  an 
obvious  need  to  foster  their  development  and  use.  An  RSG  therefore 
is  needed  to  pull  together  the  available  knowledge  and  stimulate 
information  exchange  and  co-operative  research."  (pg.  1) 

2.  This  document  is  one  RSG.9  product  addressing  this  need.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  information  and  recommendations  concerning  models  and  model  development  tools 
applicable  to  man-machinc  system  design.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  report  and  does  not  address 
mathematical  or  coitceptua!  developments  required  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art.  It  is  meant  to 
be  a  practical  source  book  for  a  system  designer  attempting  to  locate  a  model  for  his  or  her 
specific  application.  In  many  cases,  such  a  model  may  not  exist.  Therefore,  the  report  also 
reviews  model  development  tools  that  are  readily  available  and  have  proven  useful  in  previous 
applications.  No  single  document  can  provide  the  detailed  information  required  to  actually 
apply  or  develop  such  models.  Therefore,  the  format  is  designed  to  show  the  designer  where 
and  how  to  obuin  that  information  or  expenise.  The  reference  lisi^  will  direct  the  reader  to 
much  of  the  required  information.  In  some  cases  the  report  identifies  points  of  contact  that  may 
be  consulted. 

3.  By  agrcemeni  in  the  Terms  of  Reference,  the  repon  largely  limits  its  scope  to 
models  of  operator  and  maintainer  performance.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  models  that  permit 
some  type  of  computer-based  simulation  of  the  man-machine  system,  as  opposed  to  verbal- 
analytic  or  conceptual  models.  In  several  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  broaden  the  scope.  The 
chapter  on  training  and  skill  retention,  for  example,  includes  several  conceptual  models  which 
have  demonstrated  thev  utility  to  training  system  designers.  The  report  also  attempts  to  avoid 
models  which  have  been  used  only  by  their  developers  in  one  or  two  limited  applications,  and 
have  not  demonstrated  their  design  potenual. 


1.2  GENERAL  ISSUES  IN  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE  MODELLING 

1.2.1 


4.  What  are  models,  and  why  should  system  designers  be  interested  in  them?  At  the 
most  basic  level,  models  are  nothing  more  than  the  specification  of  functional  relationships 
among  sets  of  variables.  The  number  of  variables  riuy  range  from  two  to  many,  and  the 
specification  may  range  from  a  verbal  statement  to  a  precise  quantitative  formalism.  For  the 
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purposes  of  this  report,  the  functional  relations  are  typically  between  some  system 
characteristic  that  the  user  is  interested  in  manipulating  and  some  aspect  of  human  or  system 
performance  that  the  model  user  wishes  to  pr^ct.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  utility  of 
models  to  the  designer  is  clear.  Although  creative  design  involves  much  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  functional  relations,  at  every  point  in  the  design  process  evaluations  of  such  "if- 
then"  relationships  are  required. 

5 .  There  is  disagreement  in  the  naodelling  literature  concerning  the  need  to  distinguish 
between  theories  and  tnodels  (Meister,  1985;  I%w  and  Baron,  1983;  Sheridan  and  Ferrell. 
1974).  While  RSG.9  maintains  that  there  are  important  di^erences,  it  is  easy  to  sec  why  the 
disunction  becomes  clouded:  the  most  inqrortant  characteristic  of  good  tirodels  and  good 
theories  is  that  they  predict  behaviour  Nevertheless,  the  functional  relations  used  to  produce 
these  predictions  may  be  quite  different  in  models  and  theories.  Stating  that  a  theory  is  valid 
implies  more  than  that  the  formalism  arrives  at  the  right  conclusion.  In  good  theory,  one  is 
justifiably  concerned  that  the  nKchanisms  express^  in  the  theory  represent  the  actual 
processes.  Parsimony,  and  te.suble  hypothesis  generation  are  also  important  considerations.  A 
useful  model,  on  the  other  hand,  need  not  be  burdened  with  these  requirements.  If  it  predicts 
behaviour  for  an  area  of  concern,  one  may  be  less  concerned  with  the  mechanisms. 

6.  In  spite  of  this  distinction,  model  developers  should  be  concerned  with  internal 
mechanisms.  Specifically,  we  believe  that  the  use  of  appropriate  mechanisms  will  tend  to 
increase  the  gen^it>'  of  a  model.  The  use  of  heurisdes  will  t^  to  produce  a  model  of  limited 
generality. 


7.  Although  there  is  disagreement  conc  erning  the  importance  of  the  model-theory 
distinction,  there  is  a  strong  con>ensus  that  the  appropriate  measure  of  merit  for  nxxlels  is 
utility  (Meister.  1985;  Pew  and  Baron,  19.H2;  Sheridan  and  Ferrell,  1974).  That  i.s,  do  they 
help  to  clarify  an  issue,  are  they  an  aid  to  the  user’s  thinking,  do  they  provide  a  frsunework  for 
or^ising  facts,  or  do  they  pennit  the  user  to  experiment  with  conceptual  systems?  Meister 
(1985)  states;  ’’The  true  test  of  a  model  is  its  aUlity  to  assist  in  solving  pn^lems,  and  not 
necessarily  to  describe  the  world  in  all  its  details"  (pg.  121) 

1.2.2  Model  Uses 

8 .  Meister  ( 1985)  identifies  two  broad  categories  of  model  usage  -  experimenung  with 
systems  aixl  as  design  aids.  He  outlines  seseral  reasons  for  the  first  applicadon: 

(1)  The  system  of  concern  may  not  be  developed  to  the  point  that  it 
can  be  studied  ducctly 

(2)  Direct  study  nuy  be  too  expensive. 

(3)  The  system  may  be  fully  occupied  or  unavailable. 

(4)  The  nxidel  may  help  to  simplify  phenomena  that  are  too  conqilex 
to  study  in  the  real  system. 

9.  Since  the  design  process  involves  conceptual  experimentadon  with  systems,  the 
above  list  applies  to  many  design  applications  as  well.  For  design  applicadons,  useful  models 
are  nothing  more  than  tools  for  nviking  tradeoffs  at  early  stages  of  system  development. 
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1 0.  Although  deagn  applications  were  the  focus  of  RSG.9's  woik,  and  of  this  report, 
they  are  not  the  only  use  for  models.  Models  are  used  in  die  design  of  experiments,  and  in  the 
analysis  and  description  of  experimental  findings.  Consider,  for  ext^le,  problems  in  flight 
simulation.  Given  a  research  question,  and  the  variables  to  be  manipulate,  manual  control 
models  may  be  used  to  select  appropriate  aircraft  dynamics,  to  select  and  scale  simulated 
atmospheric  turbulence,  to  select  values  of  the  independent  variables  likely  to  produce  the 
desire  experimenul  effects,  and  to  select  dependent  variables  which  are  sensitive  to  :iic 
experimental  manipulations.  Examples  of  this  type  of  model  usage  are  given  in  Levison 
(1985).  Models  are  useful  in  the  data  analysis  ae  description  process.  For  example,  the 
pattern  of  changes  in  model  parameters,  or  the  differences  between  model  predictions  and 
experimental  results  can  provide  insights  into  the  underlying  phenomena. 

11.  A  frequently  unrecognised  application  of  models  is  as  replacements  for  humans  in 
operational  systems.  Automation  programmes  which  replace  human  control  actions,  human 
fault  diagnosis,  and  human  decision  nixing  all  use  this  technique  to  some  extent.  Although 
the  model  may  not  be  explicit,  the  automation  scheme  will  be  designed  to  mimic  the  strengths 
of  human  performance  (the  model),  while  attempting  to  avoid  the  weaknesses  (the  non-mode! 
aspect  of  automation),  ^pen  systems  applications  are  an  example  of  repbeement  models. 

12.  Models  also  play  a  role  in  education.  They  can  provide  simplitied  accounts, 
perhaps  inadequate  for  some  professional  applications,  but  sufficient  to  introduce  new  idea.s 
and  relationships  to  students.  Consider  Rasmussen's  skilL^leAnowledge  model  (1983)  as  a 
technique  for  broadly  categorising  behaviour  and  for  suggesting  the  cognitive  strategies 
associated  with  each  level  This  model  has  had  a  clear  impact  in  ^ucation.  In  this  specific 
example,  the  model  has  had  significant  design  usage,  as  well.  The  design  of  large 
control/display  systems,  such  as  those  in  nuclear  power  plants,  has  been  affected  by 
Rasmussen's  work  (1982).  Other  examples  of  the  educational  role  of  models  involve  the 
Crossover  Model  (McRuer,  1980)  and  the  Optimal  Control  Model  (Baron  and  Levison,  1980) 
which  have  been  useful  in  teaching  engineers  the  concepts  of  human  adaptation  to  various 
closed-loop  control  systems. 

1.2.3  General  Issues  Faced  bv  Model  Users 

1 3.  The  preceding  discussion  alludes  to  some  of  the  issues  a  user  must  address  in 
selecting  or  using  models  First,  the  user  must  determine  whether  the  functional  relations  in 
the  model  are  applicable  to  their  situation.  If  the  user  is  considering  a  model  of  human  lifting 
behaviour,  they  must  decide  whether  the  lifting  geometry  described  in  the  model  is  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  lifting  technique  to  be  used  by  their  operators.  If  not,  the  model 
predictions  may  be  grossly  different  from  actual  lifts.  Ibis  is  the  problem  of  model  generality. 
The  model  may  be  highly  accurate,  but  not  apply  to  the  user's  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
modei-predict^  ability  to  perform  the  requir^  lift,  with  its  assumed  geometry,  may  still  have 
significant  utility.  I:  may  suggest  a  design  modification  that  will  permit  the  appropriate 
geometry,  a  change  in  op^ting  procedure,  or  a  requirement  for  teaming  on  the  lift 

14.  Implicit  in  the  above  paragraph  is  the  issue  of  model  validirc.  The  focus  of  this 
issue  should  be  on  the  ability  to  predict  behaviour  in  specified  situations,  not  on  the  "truth"  of 
the  assumptions  and  constructs.  Despite  this  limited  definition,  few  models  are  adequately 
tested  in  this  regard.  In  most  cases,  what  masquerade  as  problems  of  validity  are  actually 
limitations  of  generality.  The  model  may  be  highly  accurate  in  its  domain,  but  the  domain  is 
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oftcn  poorly  defined,  particulsrly  in  the  mind  of  the  user.  Pew  and  Baron  (1983)  succinctly 
summarise  these  points  when  they  argue  that  the  real  purpose  of  nradel  validation  is  to  decide 
how  and  under  what  conditions  a  nKxiel  is  useful,  and  whether  its  usefulness  may  be 
improved.  The  contrast  between  model  generaliQr  and  validity  may  seem  rather  academic  to 
most  users.  From  their  perspective,  a  failure  on  either  count  is  critical.  However,  &x>m  the 
perspective  of  mode!  developers,  this  is  a  useful  disdnetion.  One  would  typically  invest  little 
eftort  in  modifying  an  invalid  model,  but  a  model  of  limited  generality  may  be  an  excellent 
place  to  begin  such  extensions.  Limits  to  riKxlel  generality  are  almost  always  a  larger  problem 
than  validit>\  .At  the  simplest  level,  this  is  because  the  mo^l  developer  has  design^  his  mode! 
to  be  valid  in  his  area  of  concern.  But  typically,  this  area  of  concern  is  smaller  than  that  of 
potential  model  users. 

1 5.  Because  of  the  limited  generality  of  most  models,  few  users  will  be  able  to  take  an 
existing  model  and  apply  it.  Although  most  of  the  models  discussed  in  this  report  are  well- 
dcselopcd,  ^land-alone  structures,  few  of  them  can  be  directly  applied  to  a  specific  problem  in 
their  published  form.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  some  tailoring  of  ^e  model  will  be 
required.  Of  course,  the  modelling  tools  reviewed  here,  e.g.,  SAINT,  SLAM,  HOS  will 
always  reqaire  specific  development  fur  a  problem.  This  fact  should  not  be  taken  as  a  criticism 
of  modclliiig,  per  sc.  It  simply  reflects  the  state  of  the  art.  On  the  other  hand,  this  fact 
MiggcMs  that  users  should  perform  a  cost-benefit  analysis  before  investing  time  in  tailoring  or 
cxtcraltng  a  model.  i 

i  6.  Interaction  effects  in  human  pc.'foniunce  are  one  of  the  main  limitations  to  model 
geacraliiy.  Human  behaviour  is  uniquclv  affected  by  combinations  of  variables,  and  few 
models  comprehensively  include  these  effects.  The  severity  of  this  shortcoming  depends  on 
the  application.  For  many  situations,  a  model  which  predicts  the  main  effects  of  variables  will 
be  sufficient.  Prediction  of  main  effects  may  allow  the  user  to  identify  key  variables,  and  to 
predict  the  general  effects  of  design  manipulations.  In  other  applications,  the  interactions  ate  of 
primary*  concern.  Most  large  operauuns  leseaich  models  used  in  military  appHcations  attempt 
to  account  for  the  eflects  of  fatigue,  stress,  skill  level,  etc.  The  difficulty  in  modelling  these 
particular  interactions  are  often  stated  as  an  inability  to  deflne  performance  "modulation” 
functions.  This  will  cononue  to  he  a  problem  for  users.  Model  developers,  although  aware  of 
important  interactions,  often  find  that  they  are  not  well  enough  defined  for  modelling  purposes. 

17.  Even  in  simple  cases,  users  must  not  expect  models  to  predict  the  richness  of 
human  behaviour.  As  eloquently  stated  by  Sheridan  and  Ferrell  (1974,  pg.  2): 

"People  may  show  grace,  imagination,  creativity,  or  feeling  even  in 
narrowly  constrained  tasks:  but  these  qualities  are  too  fine  for  die  nets 
we  cast  in  modelling  and  experiment.  We  have  to  be  content  to 
describe  and  predict  at  a  more  mundane  level." 

18.  In  many  design  applications,  prediction  at  even  a  mundane  level  can  be  quite  useful. 
In  some  case:,  behavioural  pr^cuun  u  not  required.  The  designer  may  simply  need  assistance 
in  placing  the  range  of  human  behaviours  anticipated  with  the  system  into  categories  that 
suggest  cenain  control/display  approaches.  Again,  Rasmussen's  slull/ruW  knowledge  model 
Serves  a.s  an  example.  It  proposes  paniculor  types  of  displays  for  each  category  of  human 
behaviour  ( 1983). 
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19.  A  shoticoming  in  human  perfonnance  models  is  the  failure  to  explicitly  model 
human  error.  While  the  reliability  m^els  attempt  to  predict  error  in  a  statistical  sense,  e.g. 
some  number  of  incorrect  switch  actuations  per  1000  operations,  such  models  are  not 
particularly  useful  for  predicting  specific  errors  with  new  system  designs.  This  prc^lem  has 
not  receiv^  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  modelling  community,  although  there  is  a  cadre 
of  individuals  ^dressing  the  isitue.  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  4,  Section  4.4 
for  a  good  overview  of  the  state  of  the  an  in  this  area. 

20.  An  imponant  area  of  user  concern  is  the  level  of  expenise  needed  to  use  human 
performance  models.  Although  the  requirements  vary  widely,  si^iftcant  expertise  is  required 
tor  most  iTXxiels.  With  the  decreasing  cost  and  increasing  power  of  personal  computers,  more 
and  more  of  these  tools  arc  being  hosted  on  small  systems.  With  this  trend,  RSG.9  has 
observed  significant  effoas  to  make  the  tools  more  user  friendly.  At  the  present  time,  required 
expenise  is  still  a  siunifican:  limitaoon  to  widespread  model  usage,  both  in  terms  of  cost  and  in 
j  lack  of  understanding  of  the  potential  of  the  tools. 

i..^  ORGANISATION  OFTHE  KHPORT 

2 1  The  remainder  of  this  report  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  Each  of  the  chapters 
begins  with  an  ovcr\-iew.  The  chapter  author  defines  the  types  of  models  to  be  reviewed, 
summarises  the  state  of  the  an.  and  recommends  general  references  known  to  provide  good 
backgrrund  matcn.il.  The  author  attempts  to  specify  where  these  techniques  are  most  likely  to 
suppbn  good  trade  off  studies,  identify  design  problems  and  alternatives,  and  predict  some 
aspect  of  ultimate  system  performance.  In  so  doing,  they  have  attempted  to  emphasise  what 
tiicse  models  and  tooN  arc  likely  to  achieve  in  their  present  forms,  not  their  ultimate  potential. 

22.  The  bulk  of  each  chapter  consists  of  model  summaries  in  a  format  developed  by 
Geer  ( 1976).  This  format  was  chosen  because  of  its  completeness.  It  is  desired  to  ^vide 
information  on  the  source,  purpose,  procedures,  application  examples,  limitations,  and  future 
needs  for  each  nwdel.  Because  of  fonr..i!  completeness,  the  user  will  see  some  blank  areas  for 
several  of  the  models.  Although  this  is  unfortunate,  it  does  clearly  show  what  we  do  and  do 
not  know  about  each  of  the  models  reviewed. 

1.4  OVERVIEW  OFTHE  REPORT 

1.4.1  Chapter  2  •  Task  Alltx-aiion  and  Workload  Prediction 

2.3  This  chapter  reviews  tools  which  can  assist  in  the  allocation  of  functions  to  an 
individual,  among  the  crew  members,  or  to  the  machine.  Since  the  goal  of  this  process  is  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  abiliucs  ot  each  ot  these  "components",  models  which  suggest  optimal 
allocations  would  be  most  useful.  Ii(>wcver.  no  such  models  exist.  As  a  result,  this  stage  is 
usually  an  iterative  cycle  of  function  aiiiKation ..  task  analysts ..  and  workload  evaluation  to 
evaluate  the  designer's  proposed  solutions.  The  techniques  reviewed  in  this  chapter  are  more 
akin  to  analysis  aids  than  to  true  nvxielv.  and  are  designed  to  assist  the  user  in  the  workload 
evaluation  procc.ss.  Nevenhelcss.  we  Nive  included  these  tools  in  our  report  for  two  reasons: 

(l)Thcy  typically  include  implicit  models  of  human  workload 
capacity,  serial  versus  parallel  processing,  etc. 
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(2)  Th^  constitute  the  fonnalised  tools  available  to  asast  tiie  designer 
in  this  process. 

24.  The  chapter  reviews  only  a  sin^e  model  which  directly  evaluates  allocation  of 
functions.  The  other  models  found  in  the  literature  were  either  too  situation  specific  or  too 
poorly  developed  to  include.  Several  models  were  found  for  analysing  or  predicting  human 
operator  workload.  The  most  widely  used  techniques  are  based  on  some  form  of  time-line 
analysis,  i.e.  comparing  the  time  required  to  complete  the  assigned  tasks  to  the  time  available. 
The  chapter  also  reviews  several  recently  developed  models  which  address  the  mental,  rather 
than  the  temporal,  dimension  of  workload.  Although  these  models  are  generating  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  they  have  not  had  much  application  and  validation. 

1.4.2  Chapter  ?  -  Single  Task  Models 

25.  This  chapter  does  no:  pertain  to  a  specific  phase  of  the  system  design  process, 
although  the  models  reviewed  here  are  most  hkcly  to  be  u.sed  in  fairly  early  stages.  These 
models  allow  behavioural  predictions  when  the  human  is  performing  an  individual  task.  e.g. 
tracking  a  target,  monitoring  auditory  signals,  or  making  a  discrete  movement  to  a  control. 
Because  of  the  simple,  constrained  task  environments,  these  models  contain  some  of  the  most 
formalised  mathematical  structures  resiewed  in  this  repon.  Many  of  these  techniques  can  make 
precise,  highly  detailed  predictions  about  the  performance  elements  of  individual  tasks.  Often 
they  permit  predictions  about  the  effects  of  molecular  equipment  characteristics  on  human 
performance.  They  are  highly  valid  in  their  donuin  of  application.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
these  models  have  very  limited  domains.  They  are  not  general  models  of  listening,  of 
movement,  or  of  vehicle  control. 

26.  Many  of  these  nuxlels  have  been  validated  against  large  sets  of  data  taken  in 
laboratory  contexts.  Some  of  the  manual  control  models  have  been  evaluated  against  real- 
world  dau  as  well.  Many  of  these  models  have  been  applied  as  experiment  design  analysis 
tools,  whh  significant  success.  However,  their  use  in  the  design  of  man-machine  systems  has 
been  poorly  documented,  or  ininunal.  The  lunited  documentation  of  design  uses  is  somewhat 
understandable.  In  personal  conversations  McRuer  (1986)  described  his  use  of  manual  control 
models  to  assist  in  the  design  of  flight  control  systems.  In  most  cases,  this  work  was  done 
under  a  subcontract  to  an  aircraft  manufacturer.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  efforts  do  not 
appear  in  the  open  literature.  The  other  anal>iic  technique.s  us^  in  such  a  process  are  unlikely 
to  be  reported  either.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  these  models  are  not  commonly  used  in 
design.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  when  they  arc  used,  the  work  is  done  by  experts,  brought 
in  from  other  con^anies. 

27.  Ongoing  efforts  to  host  many  of  these  techniques  on  personal  computers,  with 
user-friendly  mnt  ends,  may  improve  the  utilisation  of  these  tools  (see  McMillan,  et  al., 
1989.,  for  examples).  However,  the  limned  generality  of  these  techniques  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem.  Several  of  the  models  reviewed  hm  can  be  extended  to  gruter  generality.  Because 
these  models  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  their  mathematical  structures  are  well 
understood,  they  form  an  excellent  ba.sis  for  extensions  by  model  developers. 

1.4.3  Chapter  4  -  Multi-Task  Models 

28.  In  all  realistic  environments,  humans  have  multiple  task  demands  competing  for 
their  limited  perception  and  action  tc.sources.  This  chapter  reviews  models  which  attempt  to 
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predict  human  performance  in  some  of  these  complex  task  environments.  The  majority  are 
models  of  display  monitoring  and  decision  making  in  multi-task  situations.  Some  include 
submodels  for  rather  elaborate  control  actions  based  on  the  decisions,  while  others  only  permit 
selection  from  a  limited  set  of  established  control  procedures. 

29.  Most  of  these  models  have  had  minimal  validation.  This  validation  has  been  limited 
to  experimenul  settings.  In  these  experimental  settings,  some  of  these  models  have  made 
predictions  that  are  useful  to  designers  of  supervisory  control  or  command  and  control 
systems.  However,  the  generalisation  of  these  results  to  operational  situations  has  rarely  been 
tested  (The  principal  exceptions  are  the  Human  Operator  Simulator  and  the  Siegel-Wolf 
Models).  On  the  other  hand,  these  monitoring  and  decision  models  have  aided  laboratory 
user's  thinking  about  human  strategies  in  multi-task  riniations. 

30.  This  chapter  reviews  few  models  of  hunuui  cognitive  function  or  problem  solving. 
This  is  largely  because  they  are  conceptual  models,  they  have  not  been  computerised,  and  they 
have  tend^  to  remain  in  the  academic  and  research  conununities.  Another  t^vious  omission  is 
the  work  in  artificial  intelligence.  Here,  NATO  has  established  other  groups  with  this  specific 
charter. 

1.4.4  Chapter  5  -  Multi-Operator  Models 

31.  The  models  reviewed  in  this  chapter  add  a  significant  level  of  complexity: 
communication  and  interaction  among  operators.  This  complexity  has  allowed  these  models  to 
be  applied  to  real-world  design  or  evaluation  problems.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Seigel- 
Wolf  model,  have  been  highly  successful  in  a  number  of  applications  (Meister,  1985).  Most  of 
the  models  were  developi^  under  contracts  to  military  agencies,  and  were  designed  to  simulate 
the  performance  of  crew-s  performing  specific  military  missions.  Most  of  these  models  have  an 
operations  research  flavour  to  them  They  were  not  designed  to  aid  in  the  selection  of 
molecular  equipnaent  characteristics,  but  to  address  procedural  issues,  task  organisation,  task 
assignments  among  operators,  required  aew  size,  tire  effects  of  fatigue  or  time  pressure,  etc. 
In  general,  these  rnodels  attempt  to  predict  global  system  performance  measures  such  as  the 
probability  of  mission  success  or  the  time  required  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

32.  Typically,  these  models  require  the  user  to  develop  rather  detailed  descriptions  of  all 
the  tasks  to  be  performed  by  the  aew  This  includes  descriptions  of  task  criticality,  permissible 
task  ^uences.  average  task  completion  iinres  and  variances,  and  the  assignment  of  tasks  to 
individual  crew  nrembers.  Because  of  their  task  analytic  nature,  operator  loading  is  the  key 
element  driving  the  predictions  of  several  models.  Loading  is  usually  defined  as  the  time 
required  to  complete  all  tasks  versus  the  time  available.  In  most  cases,  these  models  run  in  a 
Monte  Carlo,  or  iterative,  fashion  to  allow  sufficient  sampling  from  the  task  performance 
distributions  to  moke  stable  siacistical  predictions.  Success  or  failure  of  the  mission  does  not 
depend  on  the  probability  of  accomplishing  any  single  task,  but  on  whether  or  not  the  crew 
completes  all  essential  tasks  in  the  required  time.  'Thus,  each  task  has  an  effect  on  mission 
success,  but  not  necessarily  a  primars-  one. 

33.  Some  of  these  models  allow  the  users  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  performance 
modulation  factors  such  as  fatigue  and  operator  skill  level.  In  general,  these  eff^ts  are 
implemented  by  modifying  the  mean  and/or  variance  of  task  completion  time  distributions.  In 
come  cases,  these  functions  must  be  provided  by  the  user,  while  in  others  suen  as  the  Seigel- 
Wolf  model,  generalised  funcuons  are  provided. 
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34.  While  the  user  iiqsutiequirementsaftrngnincant.  the  data  (Mien  can  be  obtained  M  a 
sufflcient  level  of  accuracy  from  subject  matter  experts.  For  complex  systems,  the  resulting 
models  ate  correspondingly  large  and  complex.  Tliese  models  are  rarely,  if  ever,  fonxudly 
validated  by  comf^ng  moi^I  ptedictions  to  the  results  from  actual  Held  trials.  Rather,  these 
models  tend  to  be  "exercised**  and  their  results  evaluated  for  reasonableness.  If  the  results 
seem  reasonable  to  the  user,  design  or  procedural  decisions  may  be  ba.sed  upon  them. 

33.  *rbese  models  are  often  criticised  operational  and  scientific  i>ersonnel  alike. 
Such  complex  models  include  numerous  untested  assumpdons  and  aj^xDximations.  However, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  they  continue  to  be  develop^  and  used.  Developing  and  maintaining  ^ge 
operations  research  mo^s  is  often  a  primary  mission  of  studies  and  analyris  offices  in  miU!^ 
agencies.  'This  suggests  that  these  models  satisfy  the  utility  function  for  managers  and  decision 
makers  who  have  few  other  systematic  tools  available. 

1.4.3  Chapter  6  -  Biomechanics  and  Work  Space  Desien 

36.  *rhis  chapter  is  also  rich  in  rtKxlels  developed  specifically  for  system  design 
applications,  but  at  a  much  more  molecular  level.  The  review  encompasses  two  principal 
categories  of  nKxleliing: 

(1)  biomechanical  models  which  predia  hunun  materials  handling 
capabilities; 

(2)  anthrc^xxneiric  models  which  determine  the  ability  of  an  operator, 
of  a  given  physical  size,  to  work  within  a  given  space,  to  reach 
qxcific  contrds,  and  to  see  specific  displays. 

37.  Biomechanical  models  which  attempt  to  describe  the  human  body  as  a  mechanical, 
load-bearing  device  have  a  long  history.  Much  of  the  work  in  this  general  area  is  focused  on 
defining  human  tolerance  limiis  to  vibration  and  acceleration  stress.  Such  tolerance  models  are 
not  reviewed  in  this  report.  Techniques  to  model  the  performance  effects  of  these  stressors 
have  also  been  devel(^>^.  and  some  are  ntMed  in  Chapter  3.  In  many  cases,  these  performance 
mcxiels  are  based  on  existing  single-task  models  with  the  vibration  or  acceleration  stress 
represented  as  a  disturbance  to  visual  perception  or  motor  control  (Jex  and  Magdaleno  1978; 
Korn  and  Klcinman.  1978). 

38.  Anothertypeof  biomechanical  model  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  *rhese  tiKxlels 
pnxSict  human  lifting  capacity  in  maienals  handling  situations.  Although  this  mzy  seem  like  a 
resincied  domain,  reviews  of  physically  demanding  tasks  in  a  variety  trades  routinely  show 
that  most  involve  lifting  (Miial.  1983)  In  addition,  back  injuries  and  back  pain  continue  to  be 
a  significant  proUem  for  workers  perfon.iing  lifting  tasks. 

39.  Lifting  models  typically  address  the  issue  from  one  of  two  pen^tives.  Some 
attempt  to  predict  lifting  capacity,  given  specific  human,  task,  and  environmental 
characteristics.  Others  use  Newtonian  mechanics  to  estimate  the  stresses  imposed  on  the 
musculoskeletal  system  during  lifting. 
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40.  These  models  have  several  significant  limitations.  Generally,  they  assume  a  limited 
range  of  lifting  postures  and  geometries,  no  mechanical  aids,  smooth  sy^ettical  lifts,  good 
floor  contact,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  these  assumptions  are  violated  in  many  operational 
settings.  Nevertheless,  these  models  appear  to  be  receiving  increased  use. 

4 1 .  The  anthrof  )metric  models  are  computerised  versions  of  traditional  drawing  board, 
manikin,  and  mock-up  approaches.  As  a  result,  they  offer  the  ability  to  readily  change 
workstation  dimensions  and  characteristics,  to  represent  individual  operator  body  dimensions, 
and  where  appropriate  data  bases  are  available  to  evaluate  the  Ht,  reach,  and  vision  envelopes 
of  a  wide  range  of  human  populations. 

42.  In  many  cases,  the  anthropometric  models  provide  CRT-based  graphic  output  which 
allows  the  user  to  view  and  interact  with  the  man-models  as  specified  reaches  and  "looks"  are 
attempted.  This  feature  is  an  important  attribute  of  the  better  models  as  it  helps  the  user  to 
avoid  problems  such  as  the  man-model  reaching  through  incompletely  defined  surfaces  in  the 
workstation. 

43.  Although  the  author  of  this  chapter  located  references  to  over  a  dozen  models,  most 
of  them  are  not  readily  available  or  widely  used.  Hie  models  reviewed  here  are  widely 
available  and  have  been  used  for  documented  design  applications.  Of  all  the  models 
summarised  in  this  repon.  the  anthropometric  group  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to  becoming 
frequently  and  broadly  applied.  Despite  this  fact,  they  have  several  common  shortcomings. 
Most  have  only  been  validated  for  a  limited  range  of  reaches  and  fits.  Most  permit  only  one  or 
two  operator  postures,  e.g.  sitting  erect  or  sitting  slumped,  and  do  not  represent  the  effects  of 
postural  changes  on  reach  envelopes.  Effects  of  clothing  or  other  restraints  are  often  not 
modelled.  Finally,  most  models  are  incompatible  with  other  computer  aided  design  (CAD) 
programmes  and  systems. 

44.  (ingoing  developments  in  anthropometric  modelling  are  addressing  many  of  these 
limitations.  In  addition,  there  an;  exciting  efforts  to  develop  truly  dynamic  tools  that  model  the 
actual  movement  sequences  of  human  operators  in  propos^  workstations. 

1.4.6  Chanter  7  -  Training  and  Skill  Retention  Models 

45.  This  area  of  human  performance  modelling  has  a  long  and  rich  history.  Much  of 
the  model  building  has  been  done  by  psychologists  as  part  of  their  theory  development  and 
testing  process.  As  a  result,  most  of  these  models  are  of  a  qualitative,  descriptive  nature  and 
were  never  really  intended  for  system  design  applications.  However,  the  increasing 
sophistication  of  nulitap'  systems  has  created  a  growing  need  to  design  better  training  systems, 
to  forecast  their  effectiveness  during  the  design  process,  and  to  measure  their  effectiveness 
during  the  system  life  cycle. 

46.  From  the  literature  on  human  learning  and  memory,  this  chapter  has  extracted  those 
techniques  which  have  been  applied  to  training  issues,  or  which  have  been  developed  to 
address  training  system  design  problems.  Although  some  mathematical  models  are 
summarised,  several  qualitative  techniques  have  been  included  which  have  application  to  the 
conceptual  design  of  training  systems,  or  to  the  understanding  of  human  behaviour  during  the 
training  process.  At  the  cunent  time,  these  qualitative  models  have  achieved  greater  utilisadon 
than  the  quandtadve  techniques. 
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47.  Perhaps  the  earliest  attempts  to  describe  and  predict  improved  performance  with 
practice  involved  fitting  learning  curve  data  by  adjusting  the  parameters  of  "fixed-form" 
equations  (Hackett,  1983;  Restle  and  Greeno,  1970).  A  variety  of  such  ^uations  have  been 
utilised  and  their  relative  merits  debated.  Some  success  has  been  achieved  in  using  such 
models  to  predict  the  production  rates  in  industrial  settings  as  workers  learned  a  new 
manufacturing  procedure,  for  example. 

48.  The  mathemadcal  models  developed  in  the  1940's  and  SO's  by  psychological 
theorists  appear  to  be  receiving  a  second  loc^  from  model  developers.  New  computer-based 
numerical  methods  allow  one  to  more  readily  identify  the  parameters  of  some  of  tlwse  tixxlels. 
Although  it  is  unlikely  that  these  techniques  will  be  used  as  stand-alone  tiKxlels,  they  are  being 
used  to  represent  fundamental  learning  aiid  memory  processes  in  larger  models  of  training  and 
skill  retention  (Sticha  and  Knerr,  1983). 

49.  The  qualitative  models  reviewed  in  this  chapter  address  a  broad  range  of  issues. 
Some  focus  on  the  stages  of  skill  acquisition  and  have  bera  used  in  the  overall  organisation  and 
sequencing  of  training  curricula.  Some  attempt  to  categorise  human  information  processing 
skills  and  to  develop  general  guidelines  for  training  these  skills.  Others  attempt  to  predict  the 
effectiveness  of  proposed  training  devices  on  the  basis  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  certain 
skills  and  the  importance  of  these  skills  to  the  operational  tasks.  These  and  other  qualitative 
models  are  being  used  in  the  training  system  design  process,  and  are  a  signifleant  area  of  model 
development  activity. 

1.4.7  Chanter  8  •  Network  Modelling  Tools 

50.  This  chapter  reviews  special  purpose  computer  languages  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  simulating  man-machine  systems.  There  is  an  important  tie  between  the  tools 
reviewed  here  and  the  models  reviewed  in  Chapter  5  •  Multi  Operator  Models.  Many  of  those 
multi-operator  models  have  been  developed  using  simulation  languages  such  as  SAINT, 
SLAM,  or  Micro-SAINT.  As  noted  by  the  author  of  this  chapter,  this  is  not  by  chance.  Our 
theoretical  foundations  are  weak  in  the  area  of  group-interactive  behaviour.  As  a  result,  it  is 
difficult  to  develop  formal  mathematical  m^els  of  crew  performance.  In  general,  the 
theoretical  constructs  are  not  availaLie  for  developing  equations  that  describe  the  performance 
of  multi-operator  systems. 

51.  On  the  other  hand,  such  sys'ems  can  be  simulated  as  task  networks  which  represent 
the  sequence  of  activities  in  the  system.  !n  retting  up  such  a  network,  the  user  must  specify  for 
each  task:  (I)  the  predecessor  tasks  that  must  lx  completed  before  the  task  in  question  can 
begin,  (2)  the  statistical  characteristics  of  the  task,  and  (3)  the  branching  to  other  tasks  to  be 
performed  upon  task  completion.  The  statistical  characteristics  of  a  task  may  include  task 
duration  distributions,  task  criticality,  operator  speed,  operator  accuracy,  etc.  Different 
operators  may  be  responsible  for  different  tasks,  and  probabilistic  branching  among  tasks  may 
be  used  to  represent  interactions  among  operators. 

52.  These  modelling  tools  pr^ide  a  flexible  structure  for  simulating  the  performance  of 
large-scale  systems.  With  this  flexibility  comes  the  requirement  to  provide  a  large  body  of  data 
about  the  system's  structure  and  task  characteristics.  In  many  cases,  such  data  can  be  obtained 
by  interviewing  subject  matter  experts.  As  the  chapter  author  notes,  validation  of  such  large- 
scale  models  is  almost  impossible,  and  any  specific  model  is  not  likely  to  generalise  to  other 
systems.  However,  the  same  constraints  become  even  more  severe  when  one  attempts  to 
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evaluate  such  systems  experimentally.  Such  research  is  extremely  difficult 

53.  While  these  models  can  be  criticised  on  the  grounds  of  validity  and  generality,  they 
may  provide  the  user's  only  option  for  systematically  evaluating  alternative  ^stem  designs. 
Although  the  use  of  these  tools  is  constrained  by  our  limited  ability  to  specify  the  statistical 
characteristics  of  tasks,  to  define  the  interactions  among  tasks,  and  to  decomj^se  a  complex 
system  into  tasks,  what  better  option  is  available  to  the  user?  In  the  opinion  of  RSG.9,  the 
simulation  models  which  can  be  developed  with  these  tools  have  far  greater  utility  for 
addressing  the  design  of  complex,  multi-person  systems  than  any  of  the  fonnal,  mathematical 
models  reviewed  in  the  previous  chapters. 

54.  Because  of  the  utility  of  these  techniques,  the  current  emphasis  on  hosting  them  on 
inexpensive  worksutions  and  personal  computers  is  very  encouraging.  There  also  appears  to 
be  a  parallel  emphasis  on  making  these  techniques  easy  to  learn  and  use. 

1.5  A  BRIEF  LOOK  AT  THE  FUTURE 

55.  The  trends  noted  for  the  modelling  tools  are  most  important  As  long  as  human 
performance  models  ate  difTicult  or  expensive  to  access,  and  considered  the  domain  of  highly- 
trained  experts,  they  will  not  be  u^.  Consider  some  of  the  activities  now  routinely 
accomplished  on  personal  computers.  Spreadsheets,  complex  database  programmes,  and 
desktop  publishing  are  now  perfonned  by  people  with  little  training  or  special  expertise.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  these  activities  were  limited  to  specialists.  Powerful,  user-friendly  softwa.';e 
has  made  these  tools  highly  successful  and  usable.  Small  dollar  problems  can  be  address  .  :J 
with  these  tools  in  a  cost-efTcaive  manner.  Clearly,  model  developers  must  follow  the  lead  of 
successful  software  developers  if  they  want  their  niseis  to  be  brolly  used  as  design  aids. 

56.  Fortunately,  this  is  happening.  Early  in  our  life  cycle,  RSG.9  considered 
sponsoring  the  development  of  some  ttxxiels  on  micro-oomputers.  However,  a  brief  survey  of 
the  field  showed  that  it  was  already  tiking  place.  A  significant  number  of  developers  have 
produced,  and  are  continuing  to  develop,  commercially  available  models  with  serious  attention 
to  cost  reduction  and  ease  of  use.  These  developments  are  specifically  reviewed  in  each  of  the 
report  chapters. 

57.  Given  that  these  trends  will  make  models  more  accessible  and  usable,  which 
techniques  are  likely  to  enter  the  designer's  "tool-kit"  in  the  future?  First,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  anthropometric  models  will  continue  to  be  improved  and  integrated  into  CAD/CAM 
systems.  Second,  the  use  of  the  network  simulation  languages  will  continue  to  expand.  Their  ■ 
cost  is  becoming  very  reasonable,  and  they  are  part  of  the  curriculum  in  many  universities. 
The  current  emphasis  on  workload  reduction  in  military  systems  would  suggest  that  models  for 
woricload  analysis  will  also  become  readily  available.  However,  none  of  the  current  time-line 
analysis  tools  seem  destined  to  pby  this  role.  Perhaps  the  simulation  languages  will  be  utilised 
to  develop  individual  rrKxlels  for  specific  purposes.  The  training  models  will  continue  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  development  and  analysis  of  training  systems. 

58.  But  what  of  the  many  highly  mathematical  models  of  individual  tasks,  or  of 
performance  in  multi-task  environments?  It  does  not  appear  that  these  models  will  have  a 
significant  near-term  impact  on  design.  Such  iiKxiels  will  continue  to  be  developed  and 
evaluated  in  universities  and  laboratories  engaged  in  tiieoretical  pursuits.  There  is  ongoing 
woric  to  host  some  of  these  models  on  microcomputers  with  improved  user  interfaces.  While 
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this  will  greatly  improve  their  accessibility,  it  appears  that  the  primary  users  of  these  models 
will  be  experts.  It  is  likely  that  these  models,  or  their  basic  concepts,  will  be  incorporated  in 
larger  models  developed  using  the  simulation  languages.  Here,  these  models  can  fill  a 
significant  gap  in  system  simulations,  which  desperately  need  descriptions  of  task  and  subta.sk 
pmormance. 

59.  Does  this  prognosis  punt  a  bright  picture  for  the  application  of  human  performance 
modelling  to  design?  RSG.9  believes  that  it  does.  It  signals  a  shift  in  thinking  about  models 
as  relatively  discrete,  off-the-shelf  packages  to  thinking  about  modelling  software  that  allows 
the  user  to  access,  modify,  and  use  the  tbove  components  to  construct  simulations  at  a  level  of 
complexity  appropriate  for  their  design  problem.  Obviously,  we  have  some  distance  to  go  in 
achieving  this  objective.  But  hopefully,  improved  user  interfaces,  simulation  languages  for 
description  of  the  overall  system  structure,  and  task  component  models  to  fill  in  the  details,  will 
together  provide  the  necessary  tools. 
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CHAPTER2 

TASK  AU/X:AT10N  AND  WORlQjOADPREDlCnON 


2.1  mEsm 


60.  Human  Facton/Ergonomics  ajiproaches  to  the  desi^  of  systems  emphasise  the 
itiqxxtanM  of  ^stemaiically  allocating  functions  lo  man  or  machine.  That  process,  formalised 
as  ‘Function  Allocation  Anal;ps’.  ultinuuely  detennines  the  tasks  dut  will  k  performed  by  the 
human  operators  and  mainiaincts  of  the  system  (see  Geer,  1976;  Meister,  1985;  Paiics,  1987 
for  example). 

61.  There  are  few  formal  techniques  for  conducting  such  analyses.  Geer  (1976) 
idendfles  three  ways  of  peifocming  a  Function  Allocation  Analysis: 

(1)  trial  and  enor  subsdtution  of  each  function  allocation  option  into 
a  system  or  subsystem  model; 

(2)  an  evaluation  matrix  technique  based  on  qualitative  (ordinal) 
performance  dau  such  as  the  Fitts* 


(3)  a  candidate  design  evaluation  matrix,  in  which  sub-system 
functions  are  listed  and  candidate  function  allocations 
compared  on  the  basis  of  performance  criteria  such  as  response 
time,  error  rate,  operability,  cost.  etc. 

62.  Models  of  human  performance  could  contribute  to  comparisons  of  performance 
criteria,  if  they  could  be  relat^  directly  to  system  performance.  This  is  not  always  ptosuble, 
however,  and  system  effectiveness  u  often  addressed  through  the  intervening  variable  of 
‘operator  workload*.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  human  operators  have  a 
finite  performance  capKity,  which,  if  exceeded,  will  lead  to  performance  de^dation.  The 
approach  uses  an  iterative  cycle  of: 


Function  Allocation  •  Task  Analysis  •  Workload  Analysis  -  Function  Re-allocation 

to  ensure  that  the  human  components  of  a  system  are  not  overloaded,  and  are  performing  tasks 
which  make  best  use  of  their  abilities. 


63.  Workload  models  are  being  used  increasingly,  because  they  permit  the  exploration 
of  systems  concepts  early  in  the  system  developnnent  process,  before  man-in-the-loop 
simulation  facilities  are  available.  Soine  users  report  quite  high  conelations  between  workload 
model  predictions  and  operator  performance,  or  opmtor  subjective  workload  estimates.  Parks 
8i  Boucek  (1989)  report  greater  than  90%  accuracy  in  the  performance  prediction  of  a  time-line 
model  and  actual  aircraf:  flight  data.  Holley  (1989)  also  reports  time-line  predictions  which 
were  within  10%  of  times  in  a  flight  simulator  or  actual  flight.  Correlations  between  the 
workloads  predicted  by  such  models  and  subjective  workload  estimates  tend  to  be  lower. 
Parks  &  Boucek  (1989)  report  a  correlation  of  ■»-.63  between  subjective  workload  estimates  and 
the  model  prediction.  Bateman  &.  Thomson  (1989)  reported  an  average  correlation  of  •*■.74 
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between  subjective  workload  esdmaies  in  a  simulaior  and  die  piedictioos  of  a  time  and  intensity 
model.  Potential  users  should  note  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  operator  subjective 
woikload  and  task  performance  can  disassociate  (Hart  Sc.  Wickens,  1990). 

2.2  OVERVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDED  REFERENCES 

64.  Some  of  the  models  reviewed  in  other  sections  of  this  report  could  contribute  to 
Function  Allocation  Analysis,  but  few  appear  to  have  been  used  for  such  puipo^.  Only  one 
model  has  been  identified  which  is  intends  qiecifically  for  such  use.  Thel^nction  Allocation 
Model  (FAM,  Section  2.3.1)  is  based  on  the  cmdidate  design  evaluation  matrix  technique 
outlined  above  (Geer,  1976).  FAM  approaches  function  allocation  by  evaluating  a  prqiosed 
configuration  using  the  metric  of  operator  workload. 

65.  Workload  Analytis  is  directed  to  validating  the  function  allocation  in  terms  of  the 
resultant  load  on  the  operator.  Workload  is  a  multi-faceted  concept  (see,  for  example.  Gopher 
Sc  Donchin,  1986;  Hruicock  Sc  Meshkati,  1988;  Hart  Sc  Wickens,19M),  and  a  varied  of 
approaches  have  been  taken  to  workload  modelling  (Linton.  Planionden,  Dick.  Bittner,  Sc 
Christ,  1989).  At  the  least,  workload  is  a  function  o(  the  physical,  temporal,  and  mental 
demands  placed  on  the  operator  (Hart  and  Staveland,  1988).  The  approaches  to  operator 
workload  reviewed  in  this  chapter  emphasise  the  temporal  and  mental  demands  of  the 
operator's  tasks,  rather  than  the  physical.  Some  models  of  phytical  workload  are  reviewed  in 
Chapters. 


66.  In  general,  the  most  widely  used  model  for  workload  analysis  aj^ieais  to  have  been 
the  time-line  (temporid  demand)  based  approach.  The  timplest  approach  calculates  workload 
on  the  basis  oh 

time  requited  fortasks/time  available  x  100 

for  sequential  'mission  time  segments*  (time  intervals  of  a  few  seconds  or  a  ntinute).  This 
noodel  is  related  to  models  for  studying  the  manning  of  multi-operator  ^ems  (Moore,  1971) 
and  Monte-Carlo  simulations  of  manned  systems  (Lozano,  Albanese  Sc  Sherwood,  1978; 
Plato,  1974;  Underwood  Sc  Buell  1975,  for  example). 

67.  At  its  most  basic  level,  it  is  debatable  whether  time-line  analysis  incorporates  a 
model  of  human  perfonnance,  in  the  sense  of  a  formal  description  or  absmKt  representation. 
The  only  'model'  is  that  implicit  in  the  concept  of  operator  capacity  being  related  to  time 
‘stress'.  This  concept  was  extended  by  relating  the  probalnlity  of  successful  performance  to 
the  time-line  workload  (Jones  Sc  Wingert.  1969).  Belcher  (1973)  reported  a  different 
approach,  in  which  ratings  of  workload  for  individual  tasks,  produced  independently,  were 
usM  to  determine  whether  the  operator  was  overloaded  and  subsequent  tasks  should  be 
delayed.  The  Stegel-Wolf  models  discussed  in  other  sections  of  this  report  use  a  more 
elabmte  version  or  that  concept,  relating  the  probability  of  correct  performance  of  a  task  to  the 
time  stress  created  by  a  sequence  of  t^s.  A  further  elaboration  of  the  time-line  model  of 
workload  was  the  developtmnt  of  the  'functional  interlace'  concept,  which  allowed  for  the 
partial  overlapping  of  some  tasks  (Wingert,  1973). 

68.  The  increasing  trend  towards  employing  human  operators  of  new  systems  in 
monitoring,  supervisory,  and  executive  tasks  emphasises  the  mental  demand  aspects  of 
workload.  A  variety  of  modelling  approaches  have  been  developed  which  address  mental 
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detnand.  Some  of  the  concepts  are  sunilar  to  tune-line  analysis  teduiiques.  Forexaiiq>Ie,the 
approach  to  decision  making  workload  developed  by  Tulga  and  Sheridan  (1980}  uses  a 
‘kKuiing  factor’  of  'time  required  to  do  an  average  task/  time  ufoidaUe  to  do  an  average  task*. 
Other  developments  relate  workload  to  the  amount  of  simultaneous  activity,  or  attentional 
demand,  e.g.  eye  only,  ey^  and  hand,  hand  only,  etc.  Such  partitioning  of  workload  has  also 
been  us^  in  some  time-line  models  (see  lime  Line  Analysis  and  Flfediction  2.3.2;  WAM 
2.3.3). 

69.  In  the  ’attentional  demand*  approach,  workload  is  determined  from  the  sum  of  each 
class  of  activity  on  the  mission  time-line,  (Aldrich,  Szabo,  A  Bierbaunu  1989;  Meister,  1985). 
This  approach  has  been  elaborated  to  avoid  the  rimple  addition  of  attentional  demands,  throuf^ 
the  use  of  rules  for  their  combination  (see  Attentional  Demand  Model  2.3.6;  W/INDEX  2.3.7). 
The  latter  model  includes  task  conflict  ‘cost’  functions  which  are,  in  a  sense,  the  reciprocal  of 
the  ‘functional  interlace’  allowances  developed  by  Wingert  (1973)  to  dud  widi  time  sharing  of 
tasks. 

70.  The  nnodels  reviewed  in  this  ch^er  difler  in  their  approach  to  the  concept  of 
workload,  to  the  variables  which  they  include  in  their  calculation  of  workload,  and  in  the  task 
details  which  they  incorporate.  Some  models  can  be  used  eariy  in  concept  development,  when 
operator  tasks  are  known,  but  not  defined.  Other  workload  models  require  details  of  the 
human-machine  interface.  Potential  users  should  review  any  proposed  application  with  care,  to 
ensure  that  they  vrill  have  the  infomution  necessary  to  run  the  n^el  at  die  time  they  need  it  in 
the  system  development  process. 

7 1 .  One  class  of  wtnkload  models  not  covered  in  this  review  is  that  related  to  ‘dyiimc 
re-allocation  of  function’.  Continuously  adapting  the  allocation  of  functions  to  maintain  an 
‘optimal’  operator  workload  has  been  studied  intermittently  since  the  late  1960s.  The 
increasing  capabilities  of  hardware  and  software,  and  the  resultant  riiift  in  operator’s  functions 
10  monitoring  and  supervising,  encourage  such  an  ai^ffoach.  There  have  bera  several  attenqits 
at  studying  ‘dynamic  re-allocation  of  function’,  using  models  of  system  i^ormance.  No  one 
nxidel  has  emerged  as  the  most  promising  approach  for  such  a  technique,  however  For 
example,  Rouse  (1980)  reports  modelling  approaches  to  adaptive  function  tdlocation  based  on 
queuing  theory.  .*1110  models  assume  a  system  with  two  servers,  one  automatic,  one  human, 
^  a  class  of  task  ‘customers’.  *rhe  models  appear  to  be  highly  situation  specific,  and  they  are 
probably  better  suited  to  subsequent  stages  of  analysis/design. 
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2.3  MODEL  SUMMARIES 

2.3.1  FunciiffliAUocMion  Model  (FAM) 

Summary  Description 

72.  FAM  i$  a  collection  of  computerised  algorithms  which  will  process  and  test 
different  options  for  tdlocating  functions  to  operators  or  equipment  against  a  given  set  of 
mission  requirements.  FAM  w^s  from  lists  or  performance  functions,  performance  data  and 
allocation  t^ons  to  evaluate  promising  allocation  options. 

73.  FAM  contains  two  major  data  processing  routines: 

(1)  Mission  Evaluator,  which  computes  the  probability  of  overall 
mission  success  for  various  function  allocation  candidates,  and  for 
^leciflc  mission  objectives  if  required; 

(2)  ftocedure  Generator,  which  derives  dau  on  operational  procedures 
and  procedure  statistics:  those  data  can  be  used  to  document  and 
refine  operational  sequence  diagrams. 

HisigryandSouiK 

74.  The  model  is  pan  of  the  Computer  Aided  Function  Allocation  and  Evaluatitm 
System  (CAFES)  package  developed  for  the  US  Navy  by  Boeing  Aerospace  Company  (see 
References).  Hie  impetus  for  development  of  CAFES  was  a  ^uiretnmt  to  standardise  on  die 
analytic  processes  u^  in  human  engineering  analyses  (as  dictated  1^  US  MIL-H-4685S,  for 
example),  and  to  provide  a  conceptual  framework  for  such  analyses  which  would  lead 
systematically  from  one  arulytical  step  to  the  next,  and  would  be  amenable  to  the  use  of 
coroputerai^  CAFES  is  thus  a  comply  arolyticalpadcage,  of  which  FAM  is  a  module.  All 
CAI^  riwdules  were  intended  to  be  used  either  individually  or  in  combination  with  other 
modules.  Hie  CAFES  software  was  developed  at  Boeing,  and  transferred  to  computing 
facilities  at  US  Naval  Air  Development  Center  (Naval  Air  E)evelopment  Center). 

Product  iodPuipogg 

75.  Hie  overall  objective  of  FAM  is  to  identify  and  rank  order  function  allocation 
schemes  for  systems  1^  performance  enectiveness. 

76.  The  Mission  Evduator  module  produces: 

(1)  estimates  of  the  reliability  of  achieving  mission  objectives. 

(2)  estimates  of  overall  mission  reliability. 

(3)  estimates  of  perceived  task  load, 

(4)  integrated  task  reliabilities. 
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77.  Tlienxxxduies  Generator  nxxiule  produces  estiinites  of: 

(1)  percent  of  tasks  interrupted  and  completed, 

(2)  percent  of  tasks  interrupted  and  not  completed, 

(3)  percent  of  tasks  not  started, 

(4)  percent  cf  tasks  started  but  not  completed, 

(5)  percent  oi  tasks  started  late, 

(6)  percent  of  time  operator  busy, 

(7)  tasks  interrupted  and  completed, 

(8)  tasks  not  started. 

(9)  usk  simultaneity  status. 

(10)  tasks  started  late. 

78.  In  addition  FAM  is  designed  to  pnvJuce  a  rank  order  of  candidate  function 
allocation  combinations  and  data  for  the  production  of  operational  sequence  diagrams. 

79.  FAM  is  intended  for  the  study  of: 

(1)  opdimur.  usk  allocation. 

(2)  most  effective  level  of  automation. 

(3)  best  crew  size. 

When  Used 

80.  It  is  claimed  that  FAM.  as  pan  of  CAFES,  can  be  used  iteratively  throughout 
concept  development.  The  amount  of  detail  required  as  input  to  the  model  suggests  that  it 
could  not  be  us^  from  the  ouLset  of  a  completely  new  development 

Procedures  for  Use 

8 1 .  The  user  must  have  access  to  CAFES,  and  must  prepare  the  following  data  for  the 
programme: 

(1)  detailed  operational  requirements. 

(2)  mission  scenarios. 

(3)  function  flow  block  diagrams. 
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(4)  musion  time-lines. 

(5)  usk  analyses, 

(6)  task  pofoimance  data, 

(7)  task  allocsfion  concepts. 

82.  Note  that  the  task  performance  dau  wc'ild  reflect  assumptions  about  user  training 
level  and  sldll. 

Advantages 

83.  Manual  methods  of  function  allocation  are  so  laborious  ^t  they  discourage  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  more  than  one  design  concept  FAM  (in  fact  the  whole  CAFES 
package)  is  intended  to  encourage  the  evaluation  of  different  concepts  by  reducing  the  manual 
work  required. 

84.  In  addition,  as  with  other  decision  aids,  it  is  claimed  that  FAM  permits  the  factors 
having  rrxrst  effect  on  system  performance  to  be  identifled.  and  the  assumptions  which  lead  to 
the  model  outcome  to  be  critic^Iy  examined. 

UmittaQii*? 

85.  FAM  requires  input  of  a  great  deal  of  data.  Seven  different  data  classes  are 
specified,  each  containing  several  types  of  detailed  data.  Examples  are: 

86.  Mission  Scenario  Data: 

(1)  tasks. 

(2)  number  of  task  occuirenccs, 

(3)  Stan  time  and  duration  for  each  occurrence. 

87.  Task  Performance  Dau: 

(1)  operator  reliability  as  a  function  of  task  execution  time, 

(2)  nominal  task  execution  time, 

(3)  equipment  reliability. 

(4)  task  load  ratings. 

(5)  task  priority, 

(6)  task  intenuptabiliiy  classification. 
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88.  It  was  intended  that  much  of  these  data  would  be  made  available  by  preceding 
analyses  carried  out  by  other  CAFES  modules.  It  was  also  intended  that  the  data  input  lo^ 
would  reduce  as  successive  projects  were  undertaken,  because  of  redundancy  and  commonality 
between  successive  systems.  One  of  the  assumptions  of  the  overall  CAFES  development  was 
that  a  full  set  of  representative  function  flow  analyses  for  a  variety  of  systems  (aircraft,  ships, 
comntand  and  control)  would  be  built  up.  Therefore,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  use  FAM 
either  independently  of  CAFES,  or  for  a  series  of  different  projects.  Some  users  report  that 
CAFES  cannot  be  transported  away  from  the  computer  on  which  it  was  developed,  thereby 
resuicting  its  availability. 

Application  Examples 

89.  No  information  on  applications  of  FAM  has  been  obtained  at  the  time  of  preparation 
of  this  review.  Some  users  have  suggested  that  not  all  modules  of  CAFES  have  been  run 
satisfactorily. 

Twhniga)  Pciails 

90.  No  informadon  on  the  technical  details  df  FAM  has  been  obtained. 
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Future  Needs 

9 1 .  According  to  P.u-ks  and  Spnnger  ( 1 975 )  the  model  can  be  further  developed  in  terms 
of  the  performance  data  which  it  handles  "The  task  information  currently  used  is  derived  from 
‘expert’  knowledge,  including  knowledge  of  data  sources,  rather  than  from  a  storage  bank  of 
information.  The  ahilits'  to  further  automate  task  allocation  and  workload  analysis  rer]uires  the 
inclusion  of  stored  infomration  about  human  movement,  operation,  manipulation,  cognition, 
processing  and  reactive  times  as  well  as  ctTicicncy.  and  effectiveness  or  reliability  of  the  above 
definitions." 

92.  Information  from  one  source  responsible  for  the  FAM  development  suggests  that  it 
requires  improvements  in  its  ease  of  use.  Given  its  development  history,  it  appea.TS  likely  that 
the  overall  CAFES  development  may  have  been  supers^ed  by  the  development  of  other, 
commercially  available,  software. 
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2.3.2  Time-Une  Analysis  and  Prediction  (TLAP) 

Summary  PcsCTiptiQn 

93.  The  time-line  approach  to  workload  description  was  reviewed  in  the  introduction  to 
this  chapter.  The  model  addresses  the  temporal  demands  of  workload,  through  the  concept  of 
time  stress.  Thus  workload  is  expressed  as  the  ratio: 

Tr/TaxlOO 

where  Tr  is  the  time  required  to  perform  a  sequence  of  tasks,  and  Ta  is  the  dme  available. 
Usually  the  model  includes  a  concept  of  time-stress  in  the  form  of  a  capacity  limit  of  70  to  80% 
occupied  (Jones  &  Wingert,  1969;  US  Department  of  Defense,  1987).  Thus  if  the  calculated 
woridoad  is  85%,  it  is  regarded  as  marginal  and  it  can  be  expected  that,  in  praedee,  the  operator 
would  shed  some  of  the  less  important  tasks  to  retain  a  level  closer  to  80%  (see  Parks,  1978; 
Parks  &  Boucek,  1989). 

94.  Parks  and  Boucek  (1989)  describe  an  elaboration  of  the  model  which  deals  with 
mental  demands  on  the  operator.  This  approach  uses  a  complexity  score  for  esdmating 
cognitive  workload,  based  on  information  theory.  The  Mnformadon  content’  for  each  display 
and  control  is  defined  as  the  number  of  ‘bits'  (binary  digits)  into  which  they  are  encoded, 
depending  on  the  number  of  alternatives  they  present 

History  and  Source 

95.  Time-line  analyses  are  related  to  approaches  to  workload  balancing  used  in  Methods 
Study  and  Industrial  Engineering.  The  model  has  been  in  widespread  use  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  both  North  America  and  Europe.  Use  of  the  model  has  been  described  by  Jones  and 
Wingert  of  Honevwell  Inc.  (1969),  Jahns  (1972),  Brown,  Stone  and  Pearce  (1975)  of  Douglas 
Aircraft  Inc.,  Chiles  (1978),  Paries  (1978)  of  ^ing,  who  traced  that  company's  use  of  the 
nxidel  back  to  1959,  ajxl  US  Department  of  Defense  (1987). 

Product  and  Purpose 

96.  The  model  produces  an  estimate  of  operator  workload  against  the  mission  segment 
time  line.  As  Parks  and  Boucek  (1989)  descritx,  additional  information  can  be  added  to  this 
basic  output,  including  a  'red  line'  for  unacceptably  high  levels,  and  lists  of  tasks  and  sub¬ 
systems  associated  widi  excessive  workload. 

WbCll.U«d 

97.  The  model  is  intended  for  use  early  in  system  concept  development,  once  a  detailed 
task  analysis  has  been  completed.  It  forms  part  of  the  cycle  of 

function  allocation  -  task  analysis  •  workload  prediaion  •  funaion  re-allocation 

mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  The  extension  of  the  model  to  include  cognitive 
tasks  (Parks  &  Boucek,  1989)  requires  a  detailed  description  of  displays  and  controls.  This 
would  preclude  its  use  in  the  earliest  suges  of  concept  development,  unless  an  evolutionary 
approach  to  design  was  being  followed  from  one  system  to  the  next. 
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ErwcdurcforUsg 

98.  The  user  must  develop  detailed  task  analyses,  indicating  the  start  and  stop  times,  or 
the  start  time  and  duration  of  each  task,  as  well  as  their  sequences.  Elaborations  of  the  model 
require  additional  data.  The  length  of  the  time  ‘window’  for  the  Tr/Ta  calculation  mu' t  be 
spccifted.  The  workload  is  calculated  on  a  window  by  window  basis,  as  indicated  in  the 
summary  description. 

AdvaPtagss 

99.  Jahns  (1972)  has  described  time-line  approaches  to  workload  estimation  as  useful 
techniques  for  making  broad  predictions  about  an  operator's  ability  to  perform  a  given  set  of 
tasks.  Tinie-line  analysis  has  advantage  that  it  can  be  related  directly  to  the  system  missions 
and  mission  analyses.  It  is  therefore  highly  suited  to  applications  where  time  stress  is  likely  to 
arise  due  to  external  pacing  events. 

100.  As  described  here  the  model  is  adaptable,  and  can  be  used  early  in  concept 
definition,  and  refined  and  expanded  as  the  design  becomes  more  detailed. 

Limitations 

101.  The  model  requires  a  comprehensive  bank  of  time  data  for  all  the  operator  tasks. 
Both  Wingert  (1973)  and  Chiles  (1978)  have  reported  that  the  time-line  approach  can  over¬ 
estimate  the  time  required  for  a  sequence  of  tasks.  Those  reports  are  at  variance  with  those  of 
Parks  (1978)  and  Parks  and  Boucek  ( 1989).  The  model  appears  to  require  a  high  level  of  skill 
in  its  application,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  ‘continuous’  tasks.  For  the  novice  user,  the 
problem  of  representing  tasks  which  are  performed  concurrently  with  continuous  tasks  is  not 
easy  to  deal  with.  Parks  and  Boucek  suggest  that  concurrent  tasks  are  best  dealt  with  by 
splitting  the  model  into  distinct  channels  (intenul  vision,  extenud  vision,  left  hand,  right  hand, 
left  foot,  right  foot,  hearing,  speech,  and  cognition).  Such  partitioning  is  describe  in  WAM, 
2.3.3,  and  subsequent  models. 

102.  As  Jaltns  (1972)  noted,  time-line  models  are  highly  deterministic.  That  is,  they 
assume  that  the  operatorts)  will  perform  tasks  in  one  set  sequence,  and  they  seldom  include 
any  variance  in  operator  performance  or  mission  sequences  or  events. 


103.  Such  models  have  been  widely  used,  particularly  in  the  aerospace  industry  (see 
Geer,  1976;  Jones  &  Wingert,  196^;  Parks,  1978;  Parks  &  Boucek,  1939).  Parks  and  Boucek 
report  validation  studies  iii  which  predictions  made  from  the  model  were  compared  with  data 
taken  froi  i  the  Boeing  757  and  767  aeroplane  projects.  They  report  greater  than  90% 
agreement.  They  also  report  the  results  of  a  joint  Bocing/McDonnell  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  study,  in  which  timc-linc  workload  predictions  were  compared  with  12  other 
workload  indices. 
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104.  The  model  is  included  in  some  available  software  packages,  but  can  be  pro^ammed 
easily  on  most  computers.  Some  large  computer  analyses  have  been  run  using  this  model 
(sre  Brown.  Stone,  &  Pearce,  1975,  for  example). 

105.  The  time  period  (window)  for  which  the  Tr/Ta  ratio  is  calculated  is  obviously 
imponant.  In  the  one  extreme,  an  instantaneous  ratio  will  calculate  either  0  or  100% 
workload;  in  the  other  extreme,  the  ratio  for  a  complete  nussion  segment  will  average  out  ^e 
unacceptably  high  woikload  peaks  which  the  analysis  is  intended  to  identify.  Gener^  practice 
appears  to  be  to  calculate  Tr/Ta  using  a  moving  window  of  seven  to  ten  seconds.  Additional 
technical  developments  are  described  by  Parks  and  Boucek  (1989). 
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Fuiure  Needs 

106.  Paries  and  Boucek  (1989)  argue  for  continued  evolution  and  refinement  of  the 
model.  They  suggest  several  possible  developments  which  could  be  implemented.  In 
addition,  the  deterministic  approach  to  such  models  needs  to  be  replaced  by  models  which 
reflect  the  variance  in  operator  task  times  and  task  sequences  that  are  observed  in  actual 
operations.  The  development  of  the  SAINT  modelling  Iwguage  (see  Chapter  8)  provides  the 
possibility  of  ^presenting  probabilistic  mission  segments  and  events,  and  varying  operator 
task  times. 
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2.3.3  Workload  Assessment  Model  fWAM) 

Summaiv  Description 

107.  This  model  is  part  of  the  Computer  Aideri  Function  Allo^tion  and  Evduation 
System  (CAFES)  programme  (see  FAM,  2.3.1).  It  is  a  specific  application  of  a  time-line 
(TLAP  type)  workload  model,  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  time  required  to  time  available  to 
perform  s^uendal  mission  tasks.  The  model  treats  the  human  operator  as  a  set  of  channels 
(eyes,  hands,  feet  etc.).  WAM  requires  inputs  of  data  for  task  sequences,  nominal  task  times, 
task  time  per  channel,  and  details  of  operator  and  equipment  allocations.  The  model  calculates 
time  per  channel  per  task  event,  percent  of  time  each  channel  is  busy  during  each  time  segnKnt, 
means  and  standvd  deviations  of  workload  for  mission  segrtKnts;  it  identifies  those  periods 
when  the  workload  exceeds  a  'critical  workload  tiireshold',  and  tabulates  and  plots  the  above 
information. 

tlisioryandiiourgc 

108.  As  a  module  of  CAFES,  WAM  was  developed  for  US  Naval  Air  Development 
Center  by  Boeing  Aerospace  Company.  One  of  the  earliest  references  to  WAM  was  in  the 
context  of  ship  system  development  (Whitmore.  1975).  As  outlined  in  the  review  of  the 
Function  Allocation  Module  (FAM)  model  (2.3.1).  the  impetus  for  CAFES  was  the  need  to 
standardise  on  the  analytic  processes  used  in  human  engineering  analyses  which  would  be 
amenable  to  computer  aiding.  The  software  was  developed  at  Boeing  and  transferred  to  Naval 
Air  Development  Center. 

Product  and  Purpose 

109.  WAM  produces  tabulations  and  plots  of  operator  workload  for  mission  tasks  and 
mission  segments,  broken  down  into: 

(1)  external  vision, 

(2)  internal  vision, 

(3)  right  hand. 

(4)  left  hand. 

(5)  right  foot, 

(6)  left  foot, 

(7)  cognitive, 

(8)  auditory. 

(9)  verbal. 

1 10.  The  results  can  be  compiled  for  activities  associated  with  a  given  operator,  given 
sub-system  or  given  mission  segment. 
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When  Used 

111.  WAM  is  intended  to  be  used  for  evaluating  operator  workload  to  validate  previous 
Function  Allocation  Analyses.  As  such  it  can  be  used  iteratively  throughout  system 
development 

Procedures  for  Use 

1 1 2.  WAM  requires  dau  on  mission  phases  and  task  sequences,  including  times  for  each 
phase,  b^d  either  on  analysis,  experience  or  experimentation.  The  mission  phases  are  then 
divided  into  a  time-line  analysis  of  small  time  intervals  (six  second  intervals  are  recommended), 
with  all  tasks  identified  and  named.  Estimates  of  'channel  utilisation  time*  must  then  be 
prepared  showing  the  time  in  seconds  that  each  channel  is  used  during  each  time-Une  segment 
The  data  are  then  input  to  the  programme  and  the  output  fexmats  selected 

Advantages 

113.  The  developers  claim  that  WAM  produces  a  more  objective  review  of  operator 
workload  than  previous  all-manual  methods.  The  various  formats  can  be  used  to  highlight 
workload  associated  with  specific  items  of  equipment,  specific  tasks  or  operators,  or  to 
highlight  those  activities  when  workload  exceeds  a  ^ven  critical  level. 

Limitations 

1 14.  WAM  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  input  data,  particularly  on  the  user’s  estimates  of 
operator  channel  workload.  Those  data  are  time-coesuming  to  prepare,  and,  obviously,  the 
programme  is  most  effective  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  CAFES  modules  which 
include  some  of  the  required  data.  The  problem  of  representing  a  mixture  of  continuous  and 
intermittent  tasks  mentioned  in  the  review  of  Time  Line  Analysis  and  Prediction  (2.3.2) 
appears  to  have  been  dealt  with  by  ignoring  the  continuous  tasks  (see  Linton,  Jahns,  & 
Chatelier,  1977).  This  simplifies  the  construction  of  the  model,  but  brings  into  question  the 
extent  to  which  time-shanng  contributes  to  operator  workload. 

Application  Exainples 

115.  Linton.  Jahns.  and  Chatelier  (1977)  describe  an  application  of  WAM  to  the 
prediction  of  pilot  workload  in  two  missions  -  deck-launched  intercept  and  close  air  support. 
The  paper  states  that  the  WAM  nKxlel  (referred  to  as  SWAM)  had  been  validated  previously  by 
Boeing  for  both  military  and  civil  applications.  No  other  references  to  applications  were 
found. 

Technical  Details 

116.  No  technical  details  of  the  WAM  mode!  have  been  obtained  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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Future  Needs 

1 17.  The  pro^mme  would  obviously  benefit  from  the  inclusion  of  a  task  time  data 
base,  which  is  implied  in  the  developments  recommended  (tx  CAFES  by  Parks  and  Springer 
(1975).  It  appears  likely  that  this  developnoent  will  be  superseded  by  other  software  packages 
currently  being  develop^,  which  will  be  mote  accessible  and  easier  to  use. 
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2.3.4  Functional  Inieriace  Model 

Summary  Description 

1 18.  This  model  uses  a  time  sharins  approach  to  the  time  required  vs  time  available 
metric  of  operator  woridoad.  The  model  is  ba^  on  the  postulation  that  sensory  inputs  and 
motor  outputs  are  interlaced  through  parallel  processing.  The  extent  of  parallel  processing  is 
dependent  on  the  extent  of  ‘incompatibilities'  in  the  operator’s  sub-tasks.  The  naodel  is  in 
many  senses  a  precursor  to  more  recent  developments  based  on  the  concept  of  the  human 
operator  having  multiple  resources  which  can  be  drawn  upon  without  mutual  interference. 

History  and  Source 

119.  The  model  was  developed  by  Wingert  at  Honeywell  Inc.  It  appears  to  have  been 
developed  to  meet  the  limitations  of  other  tirrK-line  workload  arudyses  previously  used  at  the 
company  (Jones  &  Wingert,  1969),  which  were  similar  to  TLAP(2.3.2)  and  WAM  (2.3.3). 
Wingert  (1973)  reponed  that  simple  time-line  models  were  found  to  over-estimate  the  time 
required  to  complete  a  sequence  of  sub-tasks.  Others  have  reported  similar  problems  of  over 
over-estimation  of  workload  in  time-shared  tasks  -  see  Chiles,  1978  for  example.  The 
Functional  Interlace  model  was  reported  at  the  US  Interagency  Conference  on  Crew  Station 
Design  in  1973  (Wingert). 

Product  and  Purpose 

1 20.  The  rtKxiel  produces  estimates  of  operator  workload  based  on  the  mission  time-line. 
These  estimates  are  intended  to  validate  previous  allocation  of  functions  analyses. 

Wkniised 

121.  The  functional  interlace  model  was  developed  for  the  analytic  evaluation  of  opmtor 
workload  as  determined  by  the  allocation  of  functions.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  iteratively 
through  concept  formulation,  evaluation,  and  selection  and  design  of  equipment  to  satisfy 
specific  operational  requirements. 

Procedures  for  Ux 

122.  The  user  must  prepaid  ?  detailed  mission  segment  task  analysis.  An  estimate  of  the 
performance  time  of  each  sp^ific  sub-task,  or  system  function,  is  then  assigned  to  each  task, 
as  for  TLAP  (2.3.2)  or  WAM  (2.3.3).  Each  task  must  then  be  categorised  according  to  its 
input-output  characteristics  e.g.  'visual  input  -  motor  output',  or  'auditc^  input  -  no  output’. 
These  descriptions  permit  the  user  to  enter  a  matrix  of  interlace  coefficients,  for  each  pair  of 
sequential  tasks.  The  times  for  the  two  tasks  are  then  sequentially  modified  by  an  ‘interlace 
coefficient’  which  is  dependent  on  the  combination  of  the  two  operator  activities  under 
consideration.  Thus; 

Workload  =  (wl  +  w2)  - 1  x  w2 

where  wl  and  w2  are  the  task  times  predicted  for  functions  1  and  2,  and  I  is  the  interlace 
coefficient  "typical  for  the  two  functions  under  consideration"  (Wingert,  1973).  Instead  of 
using  the  interlace  coefficients  ba.sed  on  the  task  input-ouqiut  characteristics,  the  user  can 
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generate  nutrices  of  interiace  coelTicients  for  the  different  operator  functions  (i.e.  combinations 
of  tasks).  These  function  interlace  coefflcients  can  be  used  at  a  higher  (less  detailed)  level  of 
system  analysis. 

Advanagcs 

123.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  model  are  that  it  peimits  the  analysis  of  continuous, 
rather  than  discrete,  tasks,  and  that  it  produces  results  which  are  less  conservative  than  the 
more  typical  worklo^  models  which  treat  all  suh-tasks  as  linearly  ad^tive. 

Limimjgns 

124.  As  for  other  time-line  analysis  models,  the  functional  interlace  model  requires  a 
very  detailed  analysis  of  tasks.  Because  the  interlace  estimates  are  related  to  input  and  output 
processes,  the  level  of  detail  is  fixed,  requiring  specific  operator  actions  to  be  identified.  If  the 
function  interlace  approach  is  to  be  followed,  then  each  function  must  have  been  analysed  first 
at  a  task  or  sub-task  level.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  descriptions  available  how  sequences  of 
multiple  task  interlaces  arc  handled,  i.e.  how  the  interaction  of  w2  and  w3  is  dealt  with  after  the 
interaction  of  wl  and  w2  has  been  calculated.  Pew  et  al.  (1977)  suggest  that  the  model 
appears  to  require  a  complete  factorial  analysis  which  compares  each  sub-tadc  with  every  other 
.sub-txsk. 

Application  Examples 

125.  Wingert  (1973)  repuned  comparison  of  the  results  with  times  taken  from  a 
simulator  study,  but  stated  that  the  simulation  conditions  had  not  been  tried  out  in  a  full  aircraft 
environment.  Pew  ct  al.  (1977 1  reported  that  the  model  was  still  in  validation.  No  other 
infomtation  hxs  been  obtained. 

Technical  Details 

1 26.  Wingert  (1973)  provides  a  table  of  interlace  coefflcients  for  diflerent  input-output 
conditions.  The  same  reference  provides  an  example  of  how  the  interlace  coefflcients  can  be 
combined  to  describe  the  extent  of  intalacing  permissible  between  different  operator  functions, 
based  on  the  detailed  input-output  coefficients  .No  other  technical  details  are  available. 
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analysis  of  performance  models  applicable  to  man-machine  systems  evaluation.  (Report  No. 
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Future  Needs 

127.  Given  the  potential  which  Functional  Interlacing  has  to  account  for  time-sharing 
behaviour,  and  its  close  similarity  to  some  concepts  of  'attentional  demand'  (2.3.5)  the  model 
appears  to  warrant  further  validation  and  developnKnt  to  incorporate  a  greater  range  of 
input/output  processes. 
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2.3.5  McCracken-Aldrich  Model 

Summary  Description 

128.  McCracken,  Aldrich  and  their  colleagues  developed  an  approach  to  v'orkload 
modelling  to  reflect  the  mental  demands  of  an  operator's  tasks.  A  major  goal  of  the  model  was 
to  account  for  concurrent  demands  on  operator  attention  throughout  a  system  mission.  The 
model  is  based  on  a  concept  of  the  human  operator  as  an  information  processor,  handling 
multiple  inputs,  or  ‘attentional  demands'. 

129.  Their  approach  uses  a  time-line  based  task  analysis  in  half-second  increments, 
derived  from  a  functional  decomposition  of  system  mission  segments.  Each  task  is  then 
assigned  a  rating  for  operator  workload  based  on  the  sensory,  cognitive,  and  psychomotor 
characteristics  of  the  task.  The  ratings  represent  difficulty,  or  effort.  The  sensoiy  component 
is  further  divided  into  visual,  auditory,  or  kinesthetic  inputs.  Concurrent  ratings  are  then 
summed,  during  each  half-second  interval  of  the  task  time-line. 

130.  The  calculated  workload  levels  are  screened  using  simple  rules  to  identify 
‘component  overload',  ‘overload  condition',  'overload  density*,  and  ‘.system  overioad’. 

History  and  Source 

131.  The  model  originated  in  the  need  to  conduct  workload  analyses  of  different 
concepts  of  an  advanced,  lightvi eight,  multipurpose  helicopter,  within  the  space  of  only  six 
weeks  (Aldrich.  Cmddivk.  &  McCracken.  1984).  The  origin^  model  included  seven-point 
workload  scales  for  visual,  cognitive,  and  psychonx>tor  tasks,  and  a  four-point  scale  for  audio 
tasks.  These  workload  scales  were  developed  from  the  ratings  of  subject  matter  experts  and 
consist  of  numerical  values  and  verbal  descriptors  for  each  numerical  value.  Subsequently 
Szabo  and  Bierbaum  (1986)  added  a  seven-point  scale  for  the  kinesthetic  and  audio  sensory 
components.  They  also  refined  the  approach  to  discrete  tasks,  distinguishing  between  ‘discrete 
fixed’  and  ‘discrete  random'  tasks  tsee  Aldnch.  S/aho,  Si  Bierbaum,  1989). 

132.  The  model  was  originally  applied  through  manoal  analyses  of  the  task  data. 
Subsequently  computer  programmes  were  developed  to  facilitate  a  more  rapid  means  of 
analysis,  and*  to  permit  iterative  modifications  of  the  task  sequences  and  attentional  demand 
ntings.  In  1988  a  nxidel  development  project  was  initiated,  aimed  at  validating  the  attentional 
demand  rating  scales,  and  the  overall  nuxlel,  by  comparison  with  expert  ratings  and  the  use  of 
a  manned  simulation  facility  (.-Mdnch.  S/abo  &  Biertnum.  1989). 

Product  and  Purpose 

133.  The  model  produces  estimates  of  operator  workload  in  half-second  increments  of 
the  system  missions.  'Through  the  application  of  rules  it  identifies  those  combinations  of  ta.sks 
which  result  in  operator  ‘overload'  This  permits  identification  of  the  causative  factors,  for 
either  comparison  between  different  design  concepts,  or  modification  and  improvement  of  a 
specific  design. 
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When  Used 

134.  The  model  was  developed  specifically  for  use  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
system  concepts,  before  specific  details  of  the  man-machine  interface  are  available.  The 
emphasis  of  the  model  is  more  on  the  mission  characteristics  than  the  hardware.  In  its  aim.  and 
in  subsequent  use.  the  model  has  proven  highly  suitable  for  the  cycle  of  ‘function  allocation  - 
task  analysis  -  woiicload  analysis’  described  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  The  mode!  has 
also  proven  suitable  for  studying  the  impact  of  propc^ed  upgrades  to  existing  aircraft 

Procedures  for  Use 

135.  Using  the  model  involves  two  major  phases  of  effort:  the  preparation  of  a 
mission/task/woiricload  analysis  dau  base,  and  the  compilation  and  running  of  the  computer- 
based  workload  prediction  model.  The  mission  analysis  is  decomposed  into  mission  segments 
and  a  list  of  functions  which  are  performed  either  sequentially  or  in  parallel.  Each  function, 
which  is  of  the  typical  ‘verb  -  noun’  form  (e.g.  'control  altitude’,  'transmit  report')  is 
decomposed  into  the  associated  aircraft  subsystem  and  operator  tasks  (e.g.  'detect  vertical 
movement',  'decide  if  power  adjustment  need^',  'pperate  controls').  Each  task  is  assigned  a 
time  and  a  workload  rating  fur  the  visual,  auditory,  cognitive,  and  psychomotor  (VACP) 
components.  ba.sed  on  comparison  with  other  tasks,  using  the  scales  described  above. 

1 36.  The  conqruter  nnodel  uses  the  task  analysis  data  base,  and  rules  for  combining  tasks 
into  functions  and  functions  into  mission  segments,  to  assemble  the  overall  profile  of  operator 
activities.  The  programme  calculates  the  workload  values  at  one-half  second  intervals,  and 
prints  out  when  the  values  change,  and  when  an  overload  (defined  as  a  total  workload  rating  of 
8)  occurs. 

Adyaniagcs 

137.  The  model  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  used  early  in  system  development,  to 
explore  different  system  concepts.  It  includes  concurrent  tasks,  which  present  difficulties  in 
some  other  approaches.  The  mam  advanuge  of  the  model  is  that  it  can  be  used  iteratively, 
cither  to  examine  and  refine  system  concepts,  or  to  confirm  the  estimates  of  operator  worklo^ 
as  the  system  design  becomes  nuirc  completely  detailed. 

Limitations 

1 38.  The  most  important  limitation  of  the  model  is  that  the  assumption  of  additivity  of 
attentional  demands  is  not  proven  This  tv  particularly  important  in  light  of  the  work  of 
Wickens  and  his  colleagues  (IX-mck  &  Wickens.  1984)  that  argues  for  a  partitioning  of  human 
encoding  (i.e.  input)  processes  An  with  others  of  this  class,  the  model  output  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  accuraev  of  the  estimates  of  operator  workload  and  task  times.  Other 
limitations  are  that  it  does  not  treat  time  stress,  and  that  the  task  sequence  and  task  times  do  not 
vary  in  response  to  operator  workload  The  developers  admit  that  it  is  labour-intensive  to 
develop  initially. 

Applicatiai  E^amplc^ 

139.  The  model  was  used  extensively  on  the  U.S.  Army  LHX  light,  multipurpose 
helicopter  project.  Since  development  it  has  also  been  used  to  study  modifications  to  the  U.S. 
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Army  AH-64A,  UH-60A,  and  CH-47D  helicopters  (Aldrich,  Szabo,  Bierbaum,  1989). 

TwhnigalPciails 

140.  Technical  details  of  the  computer  model  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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Future  Needs 

141.  As  indicated  in  the  summary  description,  a  programme  of  validation  and 
development  was  proposed  in  l‘)S8  This  included  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
miNsion/ta.sk  workload  data  base,  and  the  capability  of  varying  niodel  parameters,  including 
workload  ratings,  times,  sequences,  and  extent  of  automation.  The  proposals  also  included  the 
development  of  an  expert  system  to  generate  mission  functions  and  segments  from  the  data 
base. 
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2.3.6  Anentional  Demand  Model 

Summary  Description 

142.  This  model  is  an  extension  of  the  McCracken  and  Aldrich  model  (2.3.5),  based  on 
the  same  multiple-resource  concept.  In  lieu  of  the  direct  summation  of  task  demands  used  by 
McCracken  and  Aldrich,  this  model  us* .  •.  <'tcome  matrices'  to  determine  the  compatibility  or 
interference  of  multiple  anentional  dcman;  \  ^visual,  audio,  cognitive,  and  psychomotor).  The 
matrices  define  'acceptable',  'marginal',  and  'unacceptable'  paired  combinations  for  each  class 
of  attentionai  demand.  A  series  of  decision  rules  is  then  applied  to  determine  if  segments  of 
operator  tasks  have  acceptable,  marginal,  or  unacceptable  woridoads. 

History  and  Source 

143.  Very  little  has  been  published  on  this  model.  The  original  work  was  undertaken  at 
Sikorsky  Aircraft  Co.  by  a  team  which  included  sub-contractors.  The  model  was  validated 
using  man-in-the-loop  simulation  (R.  Peppier,  personal  communication,  September  1986). 
Subsequently  the  same  sub-contractor  used  the  technique  for  work  with  Canadian  Marconi 
Co.,  who  have  reponed  the  technique  at  two  international  meetings  (Makadi  1988).  Lintun, 
Plamonden,  Dick,  Bittner,  and  Christ  (1989)  include  the  model  in  their  state-of-the-art  review 
of  operator  workload  models. 

EEBdugi.and.Pun395c 

144.  The  model  produces  plots  of  'attentionai  demand’  for  visual,  audio,  cognitive,  and 
psychomotor  demands,  against  the  mission  time-hne.  The  attentionai  demands  are  plotted  on  a 
scale  of  ‘acceptable’,  ‘marginal’  and  ‘unacceptable’,  together  with  a  ‘cumulative  attentionai 
demand’.  Cumulative  attentionai  demand  is  the  sum  of  tlie  maximum  (only)  attentionai  demand 
ratings  across  all  four  demand  categories,  for  all  concurrent  tasks. 

W.fa£Q.lixd 

145.  The  model  was  developed  for  use  in  concept  development,  in  the  cycle  of  ‘function 
allocation  -  task  analysis  -  workload  analysis’  described  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  The 
model  can  be  used  once  sufficient  details  of  the  operator's  tasks  are  available  to  pennit 
estimates  of  task  times  and  attentionai  demands. 

Procedures  for  Use 

146.  Tnc  (iiTt  step  in  using  the  mixlel  is  to  prixiucc  a  detailed  task  analysis,  to  which  are 
added  task  times  and  ratings  of  the  visual,  auditory,  cognitive,  and  psychomotor  demands  of 
each  task.  The  latter  are  obtained  from  lists  of  verbal  anchors  for  each  of  the  attentionai 
categories,  using  expert  judgment. 

147.  Once  the  task  inventory  is  complete  the  outcome  mauices  arc  used  to  screen  any 
simultaneous  demands  in  each  attentionai  category.  Six  rules  arc  then  used  to  screen  the 
attention^'  demand  profiles,  to  combine  them  into  an  overall  rating  of  'acceptable',  ‘marginal’, 
and  ‘unacceptable’.  This  includes  the  application  of  the  ‘four  second  rule’,  which  dictates  that 
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in  any  condition  of  simultaneous  attentional  demand  in  the  cognitive,  visual,  or  psychomotor 
categories  of  less  than  four  seconds,  the  operator  will  employ  time-sharing  skills  to  reduce  the 
workload  in  the  conilicting  categories  to  an  acceptable  level. 

Advantages 

148.  The  advantages  of  the  technique  are  tiiat  it  deals  with  mental  workload  through  the 
concept  of  attentional  demand,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  accommodate  time-shared  tasks.  In 
addition,  the  use  of  the  outcome  matrices  and  rules  of  combination  to  combine  attentional 
demands  avoids  the  assumption  that  the  ratings  are  on  a  ratio  scale  of  measurement,  Linton, 
riamondon,  Dick.  Bittner,  and  Christ  ( 1989)  point  out  that  the  use  of  the  outcome  matrices 
avoids  the  interpretive  problems  which  arise,  for  example,  when  one  class  cf  attentional 
demand  sums  to  a  total  of  U)  on  a  scale  which  ranges  from  one  to  seven  only.  They  also  note 
that  the  model  tends  to  predict  slightly  higher  ratings  of  workload  than  those  obtained  from 
actual  task  ratings,  which  is  an  advantage  for  design  purposes. 

Limiiatigns 

149.  The  main  limitation  ot  the  technique  is  that  it  has  not  been  well  documented,  and 

requires  additional  validation.  f\ir  example,  the  use  of  only  the  maximum  attentional  demand 
ratings  from  each  of  the  four  categories  for  calculating  the  cumulative  attentional  demand  can 
produce  intuitively  questionabie  results.  This  is  because  the  analysis  could  show  that  the 
cumulative  attentional  demand  is  .icceptable.  when  the  opetator  is  engaged  in  an  undesirably 
large  number  of  siinaltaneous  As  with  other  models  in  this  category,  it  is  based  on  an 

extensive  task  invcntoi'y,  and  is  mcrctor':  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  task  analysis  and 
attentional  demand  ratings  (although  not  overly  scasiuvc  to  the  latter). 

Application  Examples 

150.  The  technique  was  developed  at  .Sikorsky  Aircraft,  and  used  lo  study  concepts  for 
the  LUX  light,  multipuqio.sc  heluopter  project.  Tlic  model  was  validaied  using  man-in-the- 
lcy.jp  simulation.  Linton.  Pianionden.  Duk.  Biiiiier,  and  Christ  (1989)  report  that  the  validation 
showed  the  model  to  be  sensitive  ti^  task  diftercnees.  and  to  reflect  pilots'  subjective  workload 
ratings.  The  model  has  also  Ivrcti  used  to  study  the  workload  of  ihe  two  tactical  crew,  and  of 
the  two  pilots,  for  the  proposed  C‘an.idian  New  Shipboard  Aircraft  (a  replacement  for  the  ASW 
Sea  King),  for  the  Canadian  light  tactical  helicopter  (CFLH),  and  for  the  CF  Aurora  maritime 
patrol  aircraft  update. 

Technical  Details 

151.  The  model  has  been  set  up  and  pin  on  a  VAX  1 1/750,  using  the  SAINT  simulation 
language  as  s  file  system  for  the  task  inventory. 

££fgrs[!C« 
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Future  Needs 

152.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  task  inventory,  the  model  would  benefit  from  the 
development  of  an  improved  data  base.  A  reladonal  data  base  is  being  used  for  the  most  recent 
Canadian  Forces  applications.  Current  studies  are  also  aimed  at  comparing  the  output  of  the 
model  with  subjective  workload  estimates  produced  by  operators  flying  actual  aircraft 
missions,  or  reviewing  video-tape  records  of  such  missions. 
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2.3.7  Workload  Index  OV/INDEX) 

Summary  Pescriprion 

153.  W/INDEX  is  a  model  which  is  intended  to  deal  with  both  the  temporal  and  mental 
demands  of  a  flying  task.  Through  the  combination  of  task  time-line  analyses  and  concepts  of 
attentional  demand,  the  model  computes  the  woricload  demand  for  each  half-second  of  a 
mission,  by  assessing  individual  task  difficulties  and  the  interactions  of  time-shared  attentional 
demands  (North  1986a,  1986b,  North  &  Riley,  1989). 

History  and  Source 

154.  The  model  was  develop^  by  North  at  Honeywell  Inc.  following  a  series  of 
contracts  which  requited  the  prediction  of  operator  workload  in  aircraft  crew-stations.  The 
model  was  originally  developed  in  1983,  and  refined  in  1984  with  the  development  of  the 
matrix  of  conflicts  between  simultaneous  attentional  demands. 

1 55.  Since  then  additional  developments  have  been  undertaken,  (North  &  Riley,  1989), 
aimed  at  improving  the  technique  and  integrating  it  with  a  systematic  design  process  being 
developed  by  Honeywell.  In  1987/88  the  model  was  being  oflered  as  a  disc  that  would  run  on 
a  IBM  PC  with  128K  memoty. 

Product  and.Puiposc 

1 56.  W/INDEX  is  intended  to  predict  airaevv  workload  for  a  specifled  mission,  identify 
excessive  workload  peaks,  and  identify  the  factors  contributing  to  the  excessive  workload. 
The  main  aim  of  the  development  was  to  facilitate  studies  of  the  impact  of  automation  on 
aiscrew  workload,  arid  permit  comparison  of  competing  design  concepts. 

When  Used 

157.  W/INDEX  is  intended  for  use  early  in  the  development  of  a  crew-station  concept, 
once  the  sequence  of  operator  tasks  has  been  established.  It  has  been  designed  to  permit  use  at 
a  gross  level  of  detail,  and  to  permit  progressive  refinement  as  the  design  is  defined  in  detail, 
and  to  facilitate  iteration  of  the  workload  estimates  throughout  die  development  cycle. 

Eroc-cdurggiarlisc 

158.  The  user  must  generate,  or  have  available,  three  sets  of  data: 

(1)  a  task  time  line  (the  Operator  Activity  Timelines,  North 
1986b); 

(2)  an  ir.terface/activity  matrix  (generated  from  the  Human 
Activity  Matrix,  arid  the  Ctewststion  Interface  Channels  list. 

North  1986b); 

(3)  an  interfacc/conflict  matrix. 
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1 59.  The  task  time-line  data  are  developed  from  a  detailed  mission  analysis.  They  must 
include  the  sequence  and  stan  and  stop  times  of  each  task. 

160.  The  interface/acdvity  data  are  derived  from  the  task  dme-lines,  and  from  the 
human/machine  interface  channels.  The  latter  are  categories  of  input  and  output  informadon. 
Early  in  concept  development,  basic  channels  such  as  ‘visual’,  ‘auditory’,  ‘manual’  and 
‘verbal’  can  be  used.  Once  the  crew-siadon  design  has  been  developed,  mere  specific  channels 
can  be  used,  such  as  ‘windows’,  ‘helmet’,  ‘keyboard’.  The  interface/acdvity  matrix  is 
completed  with  the  assignment  to  each  cell  of  a  radng  of  attentional  demand  for  each 
task/channel  combination,  on  a  1  •  5  scale.  These  radngs  must  be  developed  by  the  model 
user,  no  set  of  verbal  anchors  or  descriptors  is  provided. 

161.  The  interface/conflict  matrix  was  developed  from  studies  of  human  dme-sharing 
behaviour.  It  consist.*:  of  values  from  0  to  1,  assigned  on  the  basis  of  attendonal  demand 
resource  conflict,  e.g.  visual-visual,  visual-auditory,  visual-manual  etc.  The  values  represent 
conflict  between  attendonal  demands:  ‘high  conflict’  -  0.7  -  0.9;  ‘medium  conflict’  -  0.4  -  0.6; 
‘low  conflict’  -  0.2  -  0.4.  When  applying  these  values  the  model  user  must  adjust  them,  within 
the  given  range,  for  specific  factors  in  the  interface  such  as  physical  separadon  or  proximity  of 
controls  and  displays. 

162.  Once  the  data  are  loaded  in  the  model,  it  calculates  operator  workload  on  an 
insuntaneous  (half-second)  and  fivc-.'«cond  average  basis,  where 

workload=sum  of  channel/interface  demands  -»■  sum  of  channelfinterface  conflict  penaldes 

Advantages 

163.  W/INDEX  has  the  advanugc  that  it  can  be  used  early  in  system  development, 
before  the  crew-stadon  has  been  defined  and  modified,  and  iterated  as  the  crew-stadon  concept 
is  developed.  Its  particular  advantage,  compared  with  other  workload  models,  is  its  focus  on 
time-sharing  behaviour.  The  conflict  matrices  address  the  costs  associated  with  dme-sharing 
behaviour. 

Limitations 

164.  As  with  the  other  models  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  W/lNDEX  is  heavily  dependent 
on  a  detailed  task  analysis,  including  task  times  and  sequences.  The  original  version  suffered 
from  the  other  common  problem  of  using  a  fixed  sequence  of  tasks,  and  using  radngs  of 
attentional  demand  which  require  additional  validation.  Nonh  (1986a)  also  notes  that  the 
model  is  insensitive  to  transient  effects  such  as  fatigue  or  stress.  This,  again,  is  common  to 
most  of  the  models  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 

Appliapon  E^amplc> 

165.  North  and  Riley  ( 1989)  report  that  the  model  has  been  applied  to  a  wide  range  of 
systems  and  problems.  It  was  used  to  evaluate  early  versions  of  the  LHX  light,  muldpurpose 
helicopter,  and  concepts  of  one  and  tw;vman  crews  for  the  Apache  helicopter.  The  model  has 
also  been  used  in  studies  for  the  I'S  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter,  and  the  National  Aerospace 
Plane. 
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Technical  Details 

166.  North  and  Riley  (1989)  report  that  the  model  runs  in  both  MS-DOS  and  VAX- VMS 
environments.  The  PC-baWd  version  requires  128K  of  memmy. 
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Future  Needs 

167.  North  and  Riley  (1989)  report  five  developmental  efforts  to  improve  W/INDEX. 
These  include:  improvements  to  its  predictive  accuracy  through  rrxxe  detailed  consideration  of 
the  conflicts  that  may  arise  between  tasks;  improvements  to  the  model’s  representation  of 
cognitive  activities;  improvements  to  die  method  for  fnoducing  task/channel  attentional  demand 
ratings;  development  of  a  capability  to  modify  tasks  sequences  as  a  function  of  the  calculated 
workload,  level;  and  integration  of  the  model  with  a  systonatic  design  process. 
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CHAPTERS 
SINGLE  TASK  MODELS 


3.1  nmoDucnoN 

168.  Representing  human  information  pnxressing  in  dynanuc  situations  (Figure  3.1)  is 
the  cental  issue  of  the  ^apters  3  and  4.  Wickens  (1987)  describes  the  generic  information- 
processing  aspects  of  human  operator  tasks  in  this  form:  "In  any  task  to  which  the  human  is 
assigned,  information  must  be  processed.  Events  and  objects  in  the  world  must  be  perceived 
and  interpreted,  and  then  either  responded  to  immediately  or  stored  in  memory  for  later  action. 
Figure  3.1  provides  a  representation  of  human  information  processing  that  explicitly  labels 
each  of  these  mental  activities.  Information  received  through  the  senses  is  Hrst  perceived. 
This  process  of  perceptual  recognition  involves  some  match  tetween  the  sensory  information 
and  a  representation  of  the  recognised  object  stored  in  permanent  long-term  memory.  Once  a 
stimulus  is  identified,  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to  what  action  to  take.  In  this  case,  a 
response  may  be  selected  immediately,  or  the  information  may  be  maintained  for  some  period 
of  time  in  working  memory.  If  the  latter  course  of  action  is  chosen,  the  stored  information 
may  either  be  given  a  more  permanent  status  in  long-term  memory,  forgotten  altogether,  or 
used  to  generate  a  response.  Once  a  response  is  selected,  it  must  be  executed,  normally 
through  a  process  of  coordinated  muscular  control,  operating  sonnewhat  independently  of  the 
selecdon  that  preceded  it.  Finally,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  consequences  of  a  response 
normally  become  available  again  to  perception  as  feedback.  This  fe^back  may  either  be 
intrinsic  -  such  as  the  feeling  of  the  fingers,  the  sound  of  a  key  press,  or  the  sound  of  one's 
voice;  or  extrinsic  •  such  as  a  light  that  appears  on  a  video  display  to  acluiowledge  that  a 
command  was  received.  Feedback  of  both  forms  is  generally  helpful  to  performance, 
particularly  for  the  novice,  and  when  it  is  immediate." 


Fig.  3.1  Structure  of  human  information  processing  (Wickens,  1987). 
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169.  Most  of  the  activities  described  in  Rgure  3.1  can  take  place  rapidly,  but  under 
constraints  reflecting  the  ci^)acity  of  the  various  mental  operaH"  nvdved.  llM^capacitiu 
are  of  two  generic  forms:  (1)  Evh  operation  has  limits  in  the  1  of  its  functioning  and  in 
the  amount  of  information  that  can  be  processed  in  a  given  un..  w,  time.  (2)  Hiere  are  limits 
on  the  total  attention  or  resourees  available  to  the  information  processing  system.  Tltese  limi^ 
are  represented  by  the  pool  of  aitentional  resources  shown  at  the  top  of  Hgure  3.1.  This 
chapter  discusses  some  of  the  fundamental  memory,  decisional,  response,  attentional 
limiutions  of  human  performance.  The  approach  then  focuses  on  limits  of  p^cular  nnent^ 
operations,  rather  than  on  characteristics  of  the  entire  system.  Although  it  is  true  that  this 
approach  cannot  be  used  exclusively  to  model  performance  in  noore  complex  settings  it  is 
equally  true  that  these  naore  complex  naodelling  efforts  must  account  for  the  basic  limitations 
and  characteristics  of  the  subprocesses.  These  subprocesses  are  the  concern  of  the  human 
performance  models  presented  in  Chapters  3  and  4  of  tins  report:  the  relation  of  displayed  and 
perceived  information  to  its  storage  in  working  memory,  the  limitations  of  woricing  memory 
itself,  the  limitations  of  cognitive  processes  related  to  decision-making  and  diagnosis,  the 
limitations  of  response  processes  as  they  are  manifested  in  discrete  responding  tasks,  and  the 
limitations  and  characteristics  of  attention  as  they  influence  the  human's  ability  to  cany  out 
two  tasks  concurrently. 

170.  In  this  chapter  several  single  task  nuxlels  (or  models  of  individual  tasks)  are 
reviewed.  Although  many  of  the  m^els  discussed  have  originat»l  from  non-military 
environments,  their  contritwtion  «id  relevance  to  this  repmt  are  obvious.  Human  operator  or 
human  performance  nnodels  are  of  increasing  importance,  since  an  adequate  understanding  of 
human  performance  is  essentia)  for  the  ove^l  success  of  rruui-machine  systems.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  building  nxxlels  in  general  and  human  performance  inodels  in  particular 
seems  to  be  that  they  can  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  designer’s,  scientist's,  or  user's  tiiinking  about 
the  problem  being  addressed.  Human  performance  modelling  arose  four  decades  ago  when 
signal  processing  and  control-theoretic  concepts  were  applied  to  the  task  component  that  is 
called  manual  control  now.  Since  then,  a  continuous  development  and  relevant  advances  have 
been  achieved  in  various  areas  of  human  performance  rrmdelling  (Hess,  1987;  Kelley,  1968; 
Knight.  1987;  McRuer.  Krendel,  1974;  Sheridan,  Ferrell,  1974;  ^ckens,  1986). 

Deflnition  and  aassification  of  Human  Performance  Models 

171.  A  model  is  just  a  representation  of  a  real  system.  As  such,  models  can  be 
classified  as  being  either  iconic  models  (e.g..  pictures  or  model  cars),  analogue  models  in 
which  a  property  of  the  model  is  substituted  for  a  property  of  the  r^  system  (e.g.,  slide 
rules),  or  mathematical  models.  The  key  feature  of  a  mathematical  tm^el  is  the  use  of 
symbols,  equations,  and  other  tiuthematical  sutements  to  reprerent  reality.  Because  of  the 
abstract  nature  of  mathenutics,  mathematical  models  can  be  applied  to  a  much  gxMa  variety 
of  situations  than  either  iconic  or  analogue  nuxlels.  This  is  esp^ially  true  in  decision-nnaking 
and  information-processing  situations.  Referring  to  Pew  and  Baron  (1983),  a  human 
performance  model  is  a  fomuJ.  often  quantitative,  description  of  the  behaviour  of  one  or  nxire 
people  in  interaction  with  equipment.  A  nxxlel  of  human  performance  requires  first  a  model  or 
representation  of  the  system  and  environment  with  which  the  people  are  to  function.  The 
ultimate  reasons  for  building  nxxlels  in  general,  and  human  performance  models  in  particular, 
are  to  provide  for: 

(1)  a  systematic  framework  that  reduces  the  memory  load  of  the 
investigator,  and  prompts  him  not  to  overlook  the  important 
features  of  the  problem; 
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(2)  a  basis  for  extrapolating  from  the  information  given  to  draw  new 
insights  and  new  testable  or  observable  inferences  about  system 
or  component  behaviour, 

(3)  a  system  design  tool  that  permits  the  generation  of  design 
solutions  directly, 

(4)  an  embodiment  of  concepts  or  derived  parameters  that  are  useful 
as  measures  of  performance  in  the  simulated  or  real  environment; 

(5)  a  system  component  to  be  used  in  the  operational  setting  tc 
generate  behaviour,  for  comparison  with  the  actual  operator 
behaviour  to  anticipate  a  display  of  needed  data,  to  introduce 
aitemadve  strategies  or  to  monitor  operator  performance; 

(6)  consideration  of  otherwise  neglected  or  obscure  aspects  of  the 
problem. 
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Fig.  3.2  Modcl-orientcd  classification  of  human  performance  levels. 


172.  The  human  factors  analyst  will  experiment  with  a  mathematical  model  of  the 
system,  since  it  may  be  impractical  to  experiment  with  the  real  system.  This  impracticality  can 
result  from  several  factors  including; 

(1)  The  real  system  is  only  proposed,  and  therefore,  not  in  existence. 
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(2)  The  number  and  range  of  feasible  values  of  the  design  variables 
are  so  large  that  experimenting  with  the  real  system  would  be  too 
costly  and  too  time  consuming. 

(3)  Experimentation  with  the  existing  system  is  unsafe,  especially 
when  humans  are  involved. 

173.  There  exist  many  different  types  of  mathematical  models.  These  models  can 
usually  be  classified  as  being  either  nomaative  or  descriptive,  multi-objective  or  single 
objective,  dynamic  or  static,  and  stochasdc  or  deterministic  in  nature.  A  normative,  or 
prescriptive,  solution  is  one  which  optimises  the  models's  objective.  One  example  of  such  a 
normative  model  is  the  crew  model  PROQIU  in  chapter  4.  Descripdve  models,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  the  outcome  which  will  occur  given  particular  values  for  the  decision  variables. 
These  outcomes  can  be  such  quantities  as  cost,  produedvity,  throughput  dme,  etc.  Examples 
of  descriptive  models  used  in  human  factors  research  include  simulation  models  and 
regression  equations.  Figure  3.2  shows  a  model-oriented  classiHcation  of  human 
performance  levels. 

Levels  of  Human  Perfotmance:  The  Rasmussen  Trichotomy 

1 74.  According  to  Rasmussen  ( 1986),  three  levels  of  human  performance  are  identified 
with  very  distinct  features.  The  skiii-bas^  level  represents  the  highly  automated  sensori¬ 
motor  performance  which  rolls  along  without  much  conscious  control.  The  human  performs 
as  a  multivariable  continuous  controller  for  which  the  functional  properties  of  the  system 
under  control  are  represented  as  dynamic,  spatial  patterns.  The  rule-based  performance  at  the 
next  higher  level  represents  perfonnance  based  on  recognidon  of  situations  together  with  rules 
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Fig.  3.3  Simplified  illustration  of  three  levels  of  human  performance.  (Rasmussen,  1986) 
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for  actions  from  know-how  or  instructions.  The  functional  properties  of  the  system  are  at  this 
level  implicitly  presented  by  rules  relating  states  and  events  to  actions.  The  activity  at  the 
rule-bas^  level  is  to  coordinate  and  control  a  sequence  of  skilled  acts,  the  size  and  con^Iexity 
of  which  depend  on  the  level  of  skiU  in  a  particular  situation. 

1 75.  When  proper  rules  and  familiar  signs  are  not  available  for  a  situation,  activity  at  the 
next  level  of  knowledge-based  performance  is  necessary  to  generate  a  new  plan  for  action  ad 
hoc.  The  main  feature  here  is  that  information  is  perceived  as  symbols  which  are  used  for 
information  processing  characterised  by  an  explicit  representation  of  the  functional  stmcnire  of 
tte  system  to  be  controlled.  The  information  process  used  by  a  person  in  a  specific  unfamiliar 
situation  will  depend  very  much  on  subjective  knowledge  and  preferences  and  detailed 
circumstances  for  the  task. 

Mcihcxtoloacal  Position  and  Validation  of  Human  Performance  Models 

176.  Like  simulation  and  models  in  science  and  engineering,  human  operator  models  are 
analogies,  which  in  some  way  resemble  the  thing  being  TTXidelled.  A  human  performance 
model  is  not  a  theory  of  behaviour.  The  purpose  of  a  theory  is  to  describe  functional 
relationships,  and  its  value  rests  on  its  valictity  (Chapanis,  1961).  Although  a  model  must 
include  functional  relationships  within  its  structure.tits  goal  is  pragmatic:  to  predict  behaviour 
and  to  determine  the  effects  of  variables  on  some  system  output.  Hence,  the  model  is  judged 
on  the  basis  of  utility,  or  the  extent  to  which  model  outputs  assist  one  to  reach  a  reasonable 
decision.  The  extent  to  which  the  mcxlel  represents  a  nonmodel  reality  is  its  validity  (Meister, 
19S5).  A  conceptual  framework  for  model  validits’  has  been  developed  by  Mitchell  and  Miller 
(1981). 

1 77.  Model  validity  is  one  of  the  nxist  crucial  issues  in  the  nxxlelling  process  and  yet,  is 
one  of  the  least  understood.  According  to  Meister  (1985),  the  notion  of  validity  is  nebulous, 
rarely  defined  and  poorly  understood.  One  rea.son  may  be  that  model  validity  is  not  an 
independent  measure;  the  validity  of  a  model  depends  on  the  purposes  of  die  riKxielling 
exercise,  the  intended  uses  of  the  model.  Giving  a  fairly  basic  deflnition,  riKxlel  validation  is 
substantiation  that  a  computerised  model  within  its  domain  of  applicability  possesses  a 
satisfaaory  range  of  accuracy  consistent  with  the  intended  application  of  the  model.  Even  in 
this  case,  there  are  sometimes  two  views  as  to  what  is  meant  by  verification.  One  view 
suggests  that  a  model  is  venficd  when  the  model  structure  and  parameters  can  be  adjusted  to 
provide  an  adequate  match  to  expenmcntal  data.  The  second  view  holds  that  a  model  is 
validated  only  when  the  results  of  a  new  experiment  are  predicted  by  the  model  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  Many  models  are  useful  devices  in  generating  dau  and  exploring  bounds  on  system 
performance,  but  have  IttUe  explanatrvy  power. 

178.  For  either  view  of  model  v-alidanon.  it  is  necessary  to  compare  experimental  results 
with  model  predictions  and  to  apply  both  engineenng  and  formal  statistical  tests  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  model  should  be  considered  valid.  To  accomplish  this,  one  must  make 
judgments  concerning  ( 1 )  the  dcnmtKHi  of  the  data.  (2)  the  appropriate  figures-of-merit  for  the 
engineering  and  statistical  tests,  (.^i  the  specific  statistical  test  to  use.  and  (4)  the  degree  of 
discrepancy  between  expenmenul  and  model  results  that  is  considered  accepuble.  For  models 
of  complexity  sufficient  to  represent  full-scale  man-machine  system  performance,  the 
problems  of  validation  go  well  beyond  the  seleaion  of  the  proper  go^ness-of-fit  statistics.  If 
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the  model  is  to  be  useful  as  a  design  tool,  it  must  be  validated  prior  to,  or  at  least  concuirently 
with,  the  development  of  a  full-sade  simuladon.  Due  to  combinatorial  conq)lexi^  it  seems  to 
be  neariy  impowble  to  accomplish  a  full  experimental  validation  of  supervisory  control  and 
other  multi-level  models  (see  Quipter  4). 

3.2  OVERVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDED  REFERENCES 

179.  The  models  that  are  available  in  this  category  offer  the  potential  user  a  wide  and 
diversified  selection  to  choose  from.  Within  the  limits  of  the  work  presented  here,  it  is  not 
possible  to  completely  review  such  a  variety  of  models,  therefore,  recourse  to  the 
recommended  references  is  suggested  for  further  deuils  if  necessary. 

180.  The  ncodel  summaries  which  follow  borrow  heavily  from  the  original  sources 
given  in  the  lists  of  references.  In  many  cases  direct  quotations  are  not  Lidicated. 
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Summarv  Description 

1  SI .  The  visual  sampling  mode!  of  Senders  (1964, 1983)  describes  the  way  in  which  a 
human  operator  divides  his  attention  among  a  number  of  instruments  when  he  or  she  scans  an 
anay  of  displayed  information.  The  pre^ctions  of  the  model  include,  among  others,  the 
average  duration  of  a  sample,  the  average  {Kicentage  of  total  time  that  must  be  devoted  to  a 
displayed  pnxess,  and  estimates  of  the  fuation  frequencies. 


1 82.  The  first  model  of  human  nionitoring  performance  was  deyeloj^d  by  Senders 
(1964)  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  Fitts’  group  on  the  eye  movements  of  pilots  in  cockpits  (see 
Moray,  1986).  Ihe  model  assumes  that  the  spectral  characteristics  of  the  displayed  signal 
(e.g.,  represented  in  terms  of  the  bandwidths)  are  the  only  determinant  of  the  monitor's 
behaviour.  The  subsequent  models  are  increasingly  complex  and  take  into  account  nwre  and 
more  factors  of  real-world  tasks  such  as  subjective  value  and  the  meaning  of  the  displayed 
variables. 
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a)  Cockpit  Sm uvment  Aniy  tfiuuoiu  pr  minuta  (FPM)and  percentage  of  time) 
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Fig.  3.4  Instrumentation  fixations  and  eye  movements  of  a  pilot  during  a  landing 
approach.  (Moray,  1986;  after  Fitts,  1950). 
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183.  The  beginning  of  investigating  human  monitoring  behaviour  (see  Figure  3.4)  is 
marked  by  the  work  of  P.  M.  Fitts  and  his  group  (reviewed  by  Moray,  1986).  These  studies 
included  instrument  landing  approaches  of  about  40  pilots.  The  point  of  fixation  was 
identified  by  means  of  camera  recordings,  but  the  state  of  the  cockpit  instruments  w.as  no*: 
recorded  simultaneously.  Figure  3.4  a)  shows  the  positions  of  the  cockpit  instrumenti. 
together  with  two  statistics:  FPM  is  the  number  of  fixations  per  minute  made  on  that 
instrument;  the  second  number  is  the  percentage  of  time  during  the  flight  that  the  pilot  spent 
looking  at  the  instrument.  The  eye  movement  link  values  shown  in  Figure  3.4  b)  are  not  true 
transition  probabilities.  They  are  the  fraction  of  all  eye  transitions  i^at  went  between  the 
instruments  indicated.  Values  less  than  2  per  cent  are  omitted.  The  results  of  these  studies 
show  for  example  (see  Moray,  1986)  that  the  mean  fixation  duration  was  0.6  sec,  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  0.12.  llie  range  of  fixation  durations  was  0.4  •  1.4  sec  and  depended 
both  on  the  individual  pilot  and  on  the  instrument  that  was  fixated. 

1 84.  According  to  Moray  (1986),  a  human  operator  is  monitoring  a  system  when  he  or 
she  scans  an  array  of  displayed  information  without  taking  any  action  to  change  the  system 
state.  The  purpose  of  monitoring  is  to  update  the  operator's  knowledge  and  so  to  permit 
appropriate  decisions.  Monitoring  is  nomially  dominated  by  vision,  but  auditory  signals  and 
communication  may  be  involved,  especially  when  coordinating  action.  Human  decision 
making  as  a  discrete  conuol  activity  in  the  context  of  man-machine  systems  may  be  defined  as 
the  process  of  selecting  an  appropnate  alternative  from  a  set  of  possible  alternatives,  based  on 
the  perception  of  actual  system  states  and  other  sources  of  information  (Sheridan,  Ferrell, 
1974).  Many  types  of  human  activity  in  man-machine  systems  have  decision  making  as  an 
implicit  component,  although  they  would  be  more  commonly  considered  as  sensory-motor,  or 
even  cognitive  tasks.  Dunng  phasc.s  of  pure  monitoring  or  scanning,  the  nature  of  actions 
executed  as  a  result  of  information  obtained  by  scanning  cannot  be  taken  into  account. 
Following  these  definitions  of  human  monitoring  and  decision  making,  a  model-oriented 
classification  of  related  operator  tasks  can  be  proposed: 

( 1 )  Pure  monitoring  (i.e.,  observing  without  acting). 

(2)  Independent  decisions  (binary  or  multi-valued)  based  on  non- 
sequendal  observations. 

(3)  Independent  decisions  (binary  or  multi-valued)  based  on 
sequential  observations. 

(4)  Dependent  (or  dynamic)  decisions  based  on  heterogeneous  types 
of  observations. 

(5)  Heterogeneous  types  of  observations  and  decisions,  often 
embedded  in  sequences  of  other  task  components  (e.g., 
supervisory  control  situations). 

Produci  and  Pun?o« 

1 85.  The  model,  based  upon  information  theoretic  concepts  developed  by  Shannon  and 
others,  describes  the  way  in  ixhich  an  operator  divides  his  attention  among  a  number  of 
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instruments  while  he  monitors  them.  Fundamentally,  it  assumes  that  a  human  operator's 
fixation  frequency  for  a  patticular  instnunent  depends  upon  its  information  generation  rate, 


Hi  =  W5log2(Ai2/Ei2)  bits/sec,  (1) 

where  W;  is  the  bandwidth  of  the  i-th  displayed  signal,  Ai  is  its  amplitude,  and  Ei  is  the 

peirnissible  ma  reading  error  of  instrument  i.  For  an  observer  to  reconstruct  the  signal,  the 
sampling  theorem  requires  that  his  sampling  rate  Fi  be  at  least  2  W| .  If  F'i  =  2  Wi ,  then  the 

average  infoimation  to  be  assimilated  by  the  operatoi'  at  each  flxati''n  is 

Hi/(2Wi)  =  Hi  +  log2  (Ai/Ei)  bits.  (2) 

1 86.  Pur  an  observer  with  a  fixed  channel  capacity,  who  must  share  his  attention  among 
several  display.^  presenting  uncorrelaied  stochastic  processes  with  known  information  rates, 
the  attentional  demand  of  a  particular  instrument  is  calculated  to  be 

Ti  =  2K  Wi  log2  ( Ai/Ei )  +  2Wi  C  sec/scc,  (3) 

where  Tj  is  the  percentage  of  total  time  that  must  be  devoted  to  displayed  process  i,  K  is  a 

constant  v/ith  dimensions  of  time  per  bit.  and  C  (with  dimensions  of  time  per  fixation)  is  a 
constant  that  accounts  for  movement  time  and  minimum  fixation  time.  Hence,  the  duration  of  a 
sample  is  given  by 

Di--:K!og2  (Ai/Ei) +  Cscc.  (4) 

187.  Validation  studies,  using  an  array  of  iiistrumettts  displaying  signals  of  various 
amplinides  and  Ixindwidtiis.  showed  a  good  agreement  with  the  model  pr^ctions.  Values  for 
the  constants  K  and  C  must  be  extract^  from  data  collected  in  a  specific  context.  The  model 
yields  estimates  of  the  fixation  frequencies  and  durations  for  each  signal,  and  for  the 
probabilities  of  transitions  between  signals.  Limitations  of  the  nxxlel  became  .apparent,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  take  into  account  (1)  correlations  between  displayed  signals  and  (2) 
the  interactions  between  control  behaviour  and  visual  sampling. 

188.  In  a  recent  monograph.  Senders  (1983)  developed  his  pioneering  approach  in 
sevct'al  ways,  provided  new  and  simpler  mathematical  derivations,  and  proposed  various 
models  depending  upon  diverse  definitions  of  the  goals  of  the  human  monitor.  The  most 
elemental  goal  and  perhaps  the  most  unreal  is  that  of  signal  reconstruction.  An  equally 
unrealistic  goal  is  that  of  sampling  in  the  way  of  pure  random  choice.  Based  on  these 
considerations,  the  following  strategies  in  visual  sampling  behaviour  have  been  identified  that 
should  be  tegaided  as  complementary  rather  than  alternatives: 

(1)  Periodic  sampling. 

(2)  Random  constrained  sampling. 
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(3)  Conditional  sampling: 

(a)  Sampling  when  probability  is  maximum. 

(b)  Sampling  when  probability  exceeds  a  threshold. 

(c)  Variable  Nyquist  sampling. 

(4)  Signal  reconstruction  with  imperfect  memory. 

189.  The  various  models  predict  different  variances  for  the  data.  Periodic  sampling 
yields  no  variability  at  all,  a  cleairiy  unrealistic  prciiction.  In  the  case  of  random  constrained 
sampling,  the  variance  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  sampling  process.  In  the  case  of 
conditional  sampling,  the  interval  is  assumed  to  be  a  certain  mathematical  function  of  the 
previously  observed  value. 

190.  Although  each  strategy  in  visual  sampling  behaviour  generates  a  different 
mathematical  analysis,  the  assumptions  about  the  signals  wUl  be  the  same: 

(1)  The  signals  displayed  are  random,  band-limited  time  functions 
with  Gaussian  amplitude  density  distributions. 

(2)  The  signals  which  drive  the  instruments  in  an  array  ate  assumed 
to  be  statistically  independent  and  unctxrclated  with  one  another. 

(3)  There  are  always  assumed  to  be  three  or  more  instruments  in  the 
array. 


(4)  The  different  signals  displayed  do  not  differ  in  value. 


191.  Close  to  Senders*  visual  sampling  research,  Carbonell  (1966,  1968)  introduced 
queuing  theory  concepts  to  human  operator  modelling  and  emphasised  the  importance  -^f 
considering  the  operator's  actions.  Thus,  he  moved  from  the  abstraction  of  Senders'  models 
to  more  realistic  tasks.  *rhc  human  monitor  is  modelled  as  a  single-channel  server  that  can 
attend  to  cmly  one  instrument  at  a  time.  It  is  assumed  that  at  each  step  in  his  sampling  process, 
the  monitor  determines  for  each  instrument  a  subjectively  expected  cost  for  not  observing  it 
next,  and  then  chooses  to  observe  the  instrument  with  the  highest  cost  of  being  ignored.  An 
additional  assumption  is  made  that  the  time  involved  in  reading  an  inrtrument  is  constant 
(approximately  0.33  sec.).  According  to  Pew  et  al.  (1977),  the  to^  cost  of  not  looking  at  any 
instrument  is  defined  by 


M 

C(t)  =  I 
i  =  l 


qPjO) 

1  -  Pj  (t) 


(5) 


where  M  is  the  total  number  of  instruments,  cj  is  the  cost  associated  with  instrument  i 
exceeding  its  allowed  limit,  and  Pjft)  is  the  probability  that  instrument  i  will  exceed  its 
threshold  at  time  L  Thus,  the  total  cost  of  looking  at  instrument  j  at  time  t  is 

^j(t)  =  C(t)-CjPj(t).  (6) 
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and  the  aim  of  the  human  monitor  will  be  to  choose  the  instrument  j  that  will  minimise  Cj(t)  at 
any  time. 

192.  Carbonell's  model  was  compared  with  Senders'  model  for  eye  movement  data 
from  realistic  landings  in  an  instrument  flight  simulator  using  pilots  as  subjects.  It  was  found 
to  be  considerably  more  accurate  than  the  simpler  model  but  it  had  to  be  tuned  to  each  pilot, 
using  his  individual  estimates  of  costs,  tolerances,  and  acdon  thresholds.  This  need  to  flt  the 
models  to  individuals  emphasises  the  concept  that  the  operator  has  his  own  internal  model  of 
the  process  he  is  monitoring  or  controlling.  Using  CaiiwneH's  model,  one  must  specify  the 
statistical  characteristics  of  each  displayed  signal,  the  costs  of  exceeding  £^ven  thresholds  on 
each  display,  and  the  thresholds  below  which  each  instrument  reading  is  ignored.  Then  the 
model  yields  a  time  sequence  of  instrument  fixations  which  may  be  analysed  to  get  visual 
sampling  parameters  of  interest.  A  significant  feature  of  Carbonell's  model  is  that  the 
displayed  signals  are  not  assumed  to  be  Gaussian  with  zero  mean.  Thus,  the  model  represents 
a  significant  advance  in  nxxlelling  human  sampling  behaviour,  although  it  does  not  attempt  to 
take  into  consideration  cross-coupling  among  instruments.  Referring  to  Pew  et  al.  (1977),  the 
flexibility  and  power  of  this  model  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  considerable  analytical 
complexity. 

193.  Close  to  Senders'  visual  sampling  research  too,  Smallwood  (1967)  developed  an 
instrament  monitoring  model.  His  task  involved  a  human  operator  monitoring  the  readings  of 
a  given  number  of  instruments  (e.g.,  four  instruments)  which  are  driven  by  signals  of 
different  amplitudes  and  bandwidths,  and  signalling  whenever  any  instrument  exceeds  a 
certain  threshold.  The  model  assumes  that  the  human  operator  constructs  an  internal  mod**!  of 
the  processes  being  monitored.  The  model  further  assumes  (1)  that  a  dead  time  of  about  0.1 
second  is  required  to  shift  anentton  between  two  instruments  and  (2)  that  the  time  required  to 
read  an  instrument  inversely  related  to  its  distance  from  the  threshold.  Hie  predictions  of  the 
model  include; 

(1)  Relative  fixation  frequency  for  each  instrument 

(2)  Duration  of  fixation  for  each  instrument 

(3)  Average  transition  piob''bilities  between  the  instruments. 

194.  The  concept  of  the  internal  model  that  has  been  used  by  Snuillwood  in  an  explicit 
form,  plays  an  important  role  in  human  operator  behaviour.  Inde^  human  operator  m^els 
imply  an  internal  rriodel,  even  when  they  do  not  mention  it 

When  Used 

195.  The  models  of  Senders,  Carbonell,  and  Smallwood  have  been  developed  and 
validated  in  various  studies.  Surveys  are  given  by  Moray  (1986)  and  Senders  (1983). 
Principles  and  components  of  these  tiiodels  can  be  embedded  into  particular  approaches  and 
have  been  successfully  applied  in  many  studies.  Examples  are  given  by  Ellis  and  Stark 
(1986),  Freund  and  Sadosky  (1967),  Kraiss  (1981  a,  b),  Seeberger  and  Wierwille  (1976), 
and  Wierwille  (1981). 
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Procedures  for  Use 

1 96.  To  estimate  the  scanning  statistics  of  the  human  operator  using  Sender's  model,  the 
bandwidths  and  amplitudes  of  the  various  displayed  variables  must  be  speciHed,  along  with 
their  acc^table  limits.  Values  for  the  constants  K  and  C  must  be  deduced  from  data  collected 
in  a  specific  context.  The  model  yields  estimates  of  the  fixation  fimiuencies  and  durations  for 
each  displayed  signal,  and  for  the  probabilities  of  transitions  between  signals. 

Advantages 

197.  The  visual  sampling  rjseurch  of  Senders  includes  a  set  of  models  with  increasing 
complexity  for  various  task  situations. 

Limitations 

198.  It  is  apparent  that  the.  models  yield  good  predictions  of  scanning  behaviour  under 
cenain  circumstances.  According  to  Pew  ct  al.  (1977),  the  failure  of  these  models  to  account 
for  other  results  can  be  attributed  to  (1)  their  failure  to  take  into  account  the  redundancy  of 
iiifonnation  obtainable  from  alternative  sets  of  instruments,  which  permits  controllers  to  take 
different  sciuining  strategics  under  various  conditions,  and  (2)  their  failure  to  take  into  account 
the  interactions  between  control  behaviour  and  instrument  sampling,  which  permit  the 
controller  to  estimate  changes  in  the  displayed  signals.  A  closely  related  problem  is  that 
particular  signals  become  more  or  less  critical  during  different  manoeuvres,  an  effect  which  is 
largely  ignored  by  these  models. 

Application  Examples 

199.  A  set  of  experiments  was  conducted  in  an  aircraft  simulator,  with  pilots  flying 
v^ous  types  of  missions.  tiKwement  dau  were  recorded  along  with  time  histories  of  the 
displayed  readings  on  each  instrumenL  Model  prediedons  based  upon  the  amplitude  and 
bandwidth  of  the  various  signals  proved  accurate  for  some  pilots  in  some  phases  of  flight,  but 
not  for  all. 

Trobnical  Dciails 

200.  The  visual  sampling  models  of  Senders.  Carbonell,  and  Smallwood  are  well 
documented,  including  validation  data.  The  monograph  of  Senders  (1983)  gives  a 
comprehensive  overview  including  model  rennements  and  data. 
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Future  Needs 


201 .  There  is  interest,  and  it  seems  possible,  to  integrate  essential  parts  of  the  classical 
visual  sampling  approaches  (e.g..  Senders,  Ca^nell,  and  Smallwood)  and  the  control  theory 
approaches  to  monitoring  and  decision  making  (see  item  3.3.2  of  this  chapter). 


202.  Several  different  monitoring  and  decision  making  models  have  been  dmved  using 
the  information  processing  structure  (i.e.,  the  stages  including  perceptual  limitations,  delay, 
estimator  and  pr^ictor  of  Figure  3.6)  of  the  opdmid  control  niodel  ((X^M)  outlined  by  Baron 
(1984).  Sheridan  and  Ferrell  (1974).  and  in  oUier  sources.  Based  on  the  laboratory  paradigm 
and  the  related  model  of  Figures  3.5  and  3.6,  the  following  factors  of  monitoring  and  decision 
making  have  been  experimentally  studied  (including  eye-movement  recordings)  and  modelled 
(Stein,  Wewerinke.  1983;  Stein,  1989): 

(1)  Number  of  displayed  processes. 

(2)  Bandwidths  of  displayed  processes. 

(3)  Amplitude  of  processes  and  probability  of  displayed  events. 

(4)  Type  and  intensity  of  failures  embedded  in  displayed  processes 
(e.g..  step.  ramp,  noise,  etc.). 

(5)  Couplings  among  unfailed  displayed  processes. 

(6)  Couplings  among  displayed  failures. 

(7)  Size  of  display  array  and  operator's  field  of  view. 


Machine  Systan 


Fig.  3.5  Experimental  situation  of  monitoring  and  decision  making 
(Stein.  Wewerinke.  1983). 
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History  and  Source 

203.  The  qtectrum  of  monitoring  and  decision  making  tasks  and  related  control-theory 
models  is  illustrated  in  figures  3.5  and  3.6.  It  is  apparent  that  the  estimator-predictor 
combination  of  the  model  produces  outputs  that  can  be  used  for  assessing  system  states  and 
detecting  events.  Theoretical  aspects  of  these  CX^M-based  monitoring  and  decision  making 
models  are  discussed  by  Phatak  and  Kleinman  (1972)  and  Kleinman  smd  Curry  (1977).  Two 
different  types  of  monitoring  and  decision  nuddng  usks  can  be  found,  (1)  tolerance-band 
monitoring  and  (2)  failure  detection. 

204.  A  particular  type  of  usk  including  independent  decisions  and  non-sequential 
observations  is  tolerance-band  monitoring  (TBM)  which  has  been  extensively  studied  and 
modelled  by  Stein  and  Wewerinke  (1983)  and  Wewerinke  (1976).  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  experimental  situations  of  Senders  (1964,  1983),  Levison  and  Tanner  (1971),  and  other 
researchers  (see  Moray,  1986)  can  be  characterised  as  tolerance-band  monitoring.  TBM  tasks 
involve  observing  a  dynamic  process  (which  can  include  stochastic  and  deterministic 
components)  to  determine  if  it  is  within  an  explicitly  indicated  tolerance  band.  In  the  binary 
case,  performing  a  TBM  task  can  be  characterised  as  making  independent  binary  decisions, 
where  each  single  decision  can  be  based  on  a  single  observation  testing  a  pair  of  hypotheses. 

205.  A  particular  type  of  task  including  independent  decisions  and  sequential 
observations  is  failure  detection  (FD)  which  has  been  extensively  studied  and  modelled  by  Gai 
and  Curry  (1976),  Kleinman  and  Curry’  (1977).  Stein  and  Wewerinke  (1983),  and  Wewerinke 
(1983).  FD  tasks  involve  observing  a  dynamic  process  (which  can  include  stochastic  and 
deterministic  components)  for  the  potential  occurrence  of  an  abnormal  event  (e.g.,  a  failure), 
where  an  event  is  defined  as  a  change  in  the  statistics  of  the  displayed  process,  litis  change 
may  be  constituted  for  example  by  changes  in  riKan,  standard  deviation,  dynamic  properties, 
and  other  characteristics.  P^ormance  riKasures  of  FD  tasks  can  include  speed  and  accuracy 
dau  with  related  tradeoffs.  The  detection  time  denotes  the  interval  betwem  occurrence  and 
detection  of  a  syiim  failure.  The  accur^  of  detecting  fulutes  is  described  by  false  alarm 
and  miss  probabilities.  Optimally  detecting  events  or  failures  with  a  given  accuracy  requires 
sequential  observations,  i.e.,  the  numter  of  subsequent  observations  used  as  input 
information  for  making  decisions  is  not  fixed,  but  greater  than  one.  Thus,  detecting  a  fsulure 
by  observing  a  display^  dynamic  process  is  a  nonstationary  binary  task  that  includes  testing  a 
pairofhypt^eses. 

Product  and  Purpose 

206.  Based  on  the  information  structure  of  the  optimal  control  model  (OCM),  three 
somewhat  similar' models  of  monitonng  and  decision  making  have  bMn  develop^: 

(1)  Monitoring  and  Decision  Making  Model  of  Levison  (1971). 

(2)  Failure  Deteaion  Model  of  Gai  and  Curry  (1976). 

(3)  Experimental  Paradigm  and  Ckxitrol  Theory  Models  of  Stein  and 
Wewerinke  (1983). 
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(Stein.  Wewerinke.  1983). 

207.  According  to  Baron  ( 1984).  the  first  use  of  the  OCM  information  processing 
structure  in  modelling  monitoring  and  decision  making  was  by  Levison  and  Tanner  (1971). 
They  studied  the  problem  of  how  well  subjects  could  determine  whether  a  signal  embedded  in 
add^  noise  was  within  specified  tolerances.  It  is  assumni  that  the  operator  perceives  a  noisy, 
delayed  version  of  the  displayed  processes.  The  perceived  data  are  then  processed,  via  an 
optimal  estimator-predictor  combination,  to  generate  (1)  a  maximum  variance  estimate  of  the 
system  state  vector  and  (2)  the  covariance  of  the  enor  in  that  estimate.  Hiis  estimator- 
predictor  yield  is  a  sufficient  sutistic  for  testing  hypotheses  about  the  state  of  the  system.  The 
model  assumes  that  the  operator  is  an  optimal  decision-maker  in  the  sense  of  maximising 
expected  utility.  This  strategy  is  then  applied  to  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  or  not  r. 
signal  corrupted  by  noise,  is  within  certain  prescribed  tolerances.  For  equal  penalties  on 
missed  detections  and  false  alarms,  this  rule  reduces  to  one  of  minimising  the  exp^ned 
decision  error.  The  resulting  decision  rule  is  that  of  a  Bayesian  decision  maker  using  a 
likelihood  ratio  test.  Experimental  results  have  been  compared  with  model  predictions  for  the 
following  task  situations:  ( I ;  monitonng  a  single  displayed  process,  (2)  monitoring  two 
processes  and  (3)  concurrent  manual  control  and  monitoring  tasks.  Using  fixed  values  for 
model  parameters,  model  predictions  of  single-task  and  two-task  decision  performance  are 
within  an  accuracy  of  10  per  cent 

208.  Based  on  the  OC.M  informanon  processing  structure,  a  failure  detection  model  has 
been  developed  by  Gai  and  Curry  ( 1976).  lliey  have  tested  the  model  in  a  simple  laboratory 
task  and  in  an  experiment  simulating  pilot  trKMiitoring  of  an  automatic  approach.  In  both 
cases,  step  or  ramp  failures  were  added  to  an  observed  signal  at  a  random  time  to  simulate  a 
failure.  This  produced  a  non-zero  mean  value  for  the  signal  and  for  the  residual;  failure 
detection  consisted  of  testing  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  mean  of  the  distribution  of  the 
residuals.  Sequential  analysis  was  used  to  perform  the  hypothesis  test.  By  summing  the 
residuals,  a  likelihood  ratio  can  be  calculated  and  used  to  arrive  at  the  decision.  Gai  a'ld 
Curry  (1976)  modified  classic.il  sequential  analysis  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  failure 
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detection  problem  is  characterised  by  a  transition  from  one  mode  of  operation  to  another  at  a 
random  time,  whereas  the  classical  analysis  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  mode  of 
operation  exists  during  the  entire  observation  interval.  They  tepocm  good  agreement  between 
predicted  and  observ^  detection  times  for  both  the  riii^)le  am  more  realistic  situations.  In 
later  experiments,  the  model  was  used  in  a  multi-instrument  monitoring  task  and  accounted  for 
attention  sharing  and  cross-checking  of  instruments  to  confirm  a  failure.  A  significant  result 
of  the  experiments  was  that  the  property  of  integration  of  the  residuals  appeared  to  be 
confunred  for  both  step  and  ramp  t^  failures. 

209.  A  laboratory  paradigm  (Ingure  3.5)  has  been  developed  by  Stein  and  Wewerinke 
(1983)  as  an  expmmental  basis  for  in^l-ociented  research  on  various  types  of  monitoring 
and  decision  making  tasks  including  eye-movement  studies.  The  cooesponding  model  shown 
in  Rgure  3.6,  derived  from  the  OCM  information  processing  structure  (Baron.  1984),  has 
been  developed  by  Wewerinke  (1976,  1983).  Thus  a  highly  integrative  model  of  human 
monitoring  and  decision  making  performance  is  available.  By  using  different  decision  rules 
the  model  can  be  adapted  to  different  types  of  tasks: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  independent  decisions  based  on  non-sequential 
observations  (e.g..  tolerance-band  monitoring  tasks,  TBM),  an 
optimal  Bayesian  decision  rule  is  involved  in  the  model 
(Wewerinke.  1976). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  independent  decisions  based  on  sequential 
observations  (e.g.,  failure  detection  tasks.  FD),  a  s^uential 
decision  rule  based  on  a  generalised  likeliho^  ratio  test  is 
involved  in  the  model  (Wewerinke.  1983). 


Fig.  3.7  Decision  error  vs  bandwidth  cu^  as  function  of  observation  noise  ratio  Pyj. 

210.  An  overview  of  the  results  of  tolerance-band  monitoring  is  given  in  Figure  3.7 
(Stein.  Wewerinke,  1983).  The  correspondence  of  data  and  model  is  high.  Human  time  delay 
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is  assumed  to  be  constant  at  0.2  sec.  Considering  a  given  task  simadon  with  a  constant 
process  bandwidth,  monitoring  p^onnance  in  terms  of  the  decision  error  is  very  sensidve  to 
the  observadon  noise  ratio  or  f^don  of  human  attention  devoted  to  the  di^Iayed  process;  the 
observadon  noise  rado  increases,  when  attendon  is  devoted  to  seve^  processes.  The 
decision  error  represents  the  cumulated  time  fncdons  of  false  alarm  aixl  missed  tolerance-br^ 
exceedance.  The  decision  error  increases  noonotonically  with  bandwidth;  the  increase  begins 
linearly  and  becomes  progressively  nonlinear  as  a  funcdon  of  both  bandwidth  and  observadon 
noise. 

211.  An  overview  of  the  results  of  failure  de.  .<  is  given  in  Figure  3.8  (Stein, 
Wewerinke,  1983).  These  results  are  restricted  to  siiuadoiw  with  ran^  failures.  The  accuracy 
of  failure  detecdon  in  terms  of  false  alarm  probability  is  assumed  to  be  constant  u  a  level  of 
0.05.  The  detecdon  dtiie  increases  with  observation  noise  rado,  e.g.,  when  human  attendon  is 
devoted  to  several  displayed  processes.  Compared  with  tolerance-band  monitoring,  process 
bandwidth  is  a  factor  of  minor  influence.  The  predictor  poidon  of  the  model  may  be  dropped, 
if  human  dme  delay  (e.g.,  0.2  sec)  is  small  in  comparison  with  detecdon  dme. 


Fig.  3.8  Detecdon  dme  T^  vs  bandwidth  as  funcdon  of  observadon  noise  rado  Pyj. 
When  Used 

212.  According  to  Baron  and  Levison  (discussed  by  Rouse,  1980).  the  following 
general  display  design  issues  can  be  addressed  using  the  optimal  control  model  and  its 
derivations: 

(1 )  Is  stanis  informadon  acceptable? 

(2)  Will  additional  information  degrade  performance  due  to 
interference  and/or  high  workload? 
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(3)  Do  the  advantages  of  dirplay  integration  outweigh  the  improved 
scaling  possible  with  separate  displays? 

(4)  Does  command  information  integrate  status  effectively  and,  if  not, 
how  should  it  be  done? 

(5)  What  performance  and  workload  levels  can  be  achieved  with  a 
perfectly  integrated  and  scaled  display? 

(6)  Will  quickening,  prediction,  or  preview  displays  improve 
performance? 

(7)  What  format  should  such  displays  have? 

Procedures  for  Use 

213.  The  application  of  moni»oring  and  decision  making  models  to  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  display  arrays  and  man-machine  interfaces  can  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
way.  Given  the  tr.athematical  equations  iuc  the  vehicle  and  process  dynamics,  the  statistical 
properties  of  disturbance,  and  the  performance  tolerances  of  each  display,  the  model  user  is 
enabled  to  calculate  the  fraction  of  time  that  the  human  operator  will  spend  looking  at  each 
display,  as  well  as  likely  transitions  among  displays.  Thus,  the  model  user  can  determine 
valuable  indices  of  human  operator  behaviour.  For  example,  displays  that  require  a  relatively 
large  time  fraction  of  looking  should  be  placed  near  each  other,  or  perhaps  be  integrated  into  a 
single  display. 

Advantages 

214.  Ihe  advantage  of  design  and  evaluation  approaches  based  on  the  optimal  control 
model  and  its  derivatives  stems  from  ( 1 )  the  model  structure  composed  of  modules  for 
separate  human  functions  (e.g.  visual  perception,  central  processing,  motor  response),  (2)  the 
flexible  information  structure  suited  for  multivariable,  multiple  process  and/or  multitask 
situations  (3)  the  unique  pcrformancc/workload  or  pcrformance/atrention  metric.  (4)  the 
comparably  high  level  of  model  validation,  and  (5)  the  underlying  normative  modelling 
perspective.  The  OCM-based  approaches  arc  highly  developed  and  seem  to  be  very  attractive. 

Limitations 

215.  Model  applications  are  restncted  to  tasks  involving  the  factors  mentioned  in  the 
summary  description  above  (e  g.,  number,  amplitudes,  and  bandwidths  of  displayed 
processes,  etc,). 

Application  Examples 

216.  Design  and  evaluation  studies  including  the  optimal  control  model  and  its 
ccrivativcs  have  been  reported  by  Baron  (19X4),  Curry.  Kleinman,  and  Hoffman  (1977), 
Moray  (1986),  and  Rouse  (1980). 


217.  Detailed  information  for  understanding  and  using  the  monitoring  and  decision 
making  models  is  available  in  the  references  and  the  related  software  documentation. 
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Future  Needs 

218.  Several  needs  can  be  identified,  e.g.,  looking  for  broader  .scientific  connections 
between  decision  making  and  supervisory  control  models  (see  Chapter  4),  developing  an 
integration  of  sampling  and  decision  making  approaches,  and  making  model  applications  more 
user-friendly. 
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3.3.3  Audiiory  Threshold  Model 

Summary  Description 

219.  This  mode!  was  developed  to  predict  the  hearing  threshold  in  different  noise 
spectra,  to  permit  the  design  of  audio  display*;  (e.g.,  sonar),  audio  warning  systems  and  direct 
voice  output  (DVO)  systems,  it  is  based  on  work  on  the  human  auditory  filter,  and  is  a 
mathematical  expression  for  calculating  hearing  thresholds  across  the  frequency  spectrum  of  a 
given  noise  environment. 

History  and  Source 

220.  The  mode!  is  based  on  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  shape  of 
the  auditory  filter  as  shown  in  the  references.  Patterson  argued  that,  because  the  rise/fall  times 
of  the  human  auditory  systems  are  short  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  speech  sounds  or 
signals,  and  because  the  relative  phase  of  the  spectral  components  has  essentially  no  effect  on 
masking  levels,  the  auditor)'  threshold  in  noise  can  be  predicted  using  a  model  in  which  the 
stimuli  are  represented  by  their  long-term  power  spectra  and  the  auditory  system  is  represented 
by  an  auditory  filter.  RAE  Farnborough  sponsored  a  joint  project  with  Patterson  to  develop 
and  evaluate  the  model  (Rood,  19H4). 

Product  and  Purpose 

221.  The  model  provides  estimates  of  the  auditory  threshold  (dB  against  frequency), 
from  measurements  or  predictions  of  the  acoustic  noise  specuum  at  the  ea*’  of  the  listener.  The 
estimates  of  hearing  thresholds  can  then  be  used  to  design  auditory  displays,  by  adding  IS  dB 
to  the  threshold  at  the  signal  frequencies. 

When  Used 

222.  The  model  can  be  used  during  the  development  of  auditory  display  systems, 
hearing  protection  systems,  or  the  development  and  evaluation  of  vehicles  and  other  systems 
which  expose  the  operators/maintainers  to  a  noise  environment  which  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
communication  of  one  form  or  another. 

Procedure?  fgr  Use 

223.  The  riKxlel  is  a  mathematical  formula  which  has  been  implemented  on  a  computer 
at  RAE  Farnborough.  The  model  requires  the  characteristics  of  the  noise  spectrum  as  input; 
other  constants  have  been  derived  to  represent  the  average  listener. 

Advantages 

224.  The  model  permits  the  development  of  auditory  displays  without  the  necessity  of 
long  and  expensive  trials  to  determine  heanng  thresholds  in  operational  conditions. 

UmiuiiiiQ? 

225.  Rood  (1984)  repons  that,  in  helicopters,  at  the  lowest  frequencies,  the  predicted 
values  of  the  model  are  consistently  above  the  measured  data,  it  was  concluded  that  when  the 
dominant  component  is  lov^  frequency  rotor  noise,  the  subject  listens  for  the  signal  in  the 
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throughs  between  the  peak  of  the  masking  wave. 

226.  Patterson  has  noted  that  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  model  is  applicable  to 
noise  levels  of  up  to  95  dB.  Above  that  level  the  auditory  filter  broadens,  and  corrections 
must  be  included. 

Agplicaapn  Examples 

227.  Rood  (1984)  reports  an  experimental  evaluation  of  the  model  in  which  predictions 
of  thresholds  based  on  model  parameters  derived  from  the  literature  were  compared  with 
hearing  thresholds  of  ten  listeners  exposed  to  simulated  noise  of  Chinook,  Sea  King  and  Lynx 
helicopters.  The  comparison  resulted  in  a  contlation  coeBlcient  of  0.990,  and  a  standard  error 
of  the  estimate  of  2.43  dB. 

TixIiniQl  Pcails 

228.  The  model  has  been  implenK*nted  on  a  Hewlett-Packard  Series  300  Microcomputer 
in  BASIC.  The  frequency  characteristics  of  the  noise  are  determined  on  a  Bruel  and  Kjaer 
type  203 1/2033  Fast  Fourier  Transform  Analyzer.  The  data  are  transferred  to  the  computer  via 
the  lEC/IEEE  interface  by  a  call  routine  in  the  computer  programme. 
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Future  Needs 

229.  Rood  (1984)  reports  that  the  model  will  be  developed  to  deal  with  the  detection  of 
signals  in  low  frequency  noise,  when  the  listener  hears  the  signal  in  the  wave  between  noise 
peaks.  No  indication  is  given  that  the  model  might  be  extended  to  deal  with  noise  levels  above 
95  dB.  Since  that  I"'*?:!  represents  the  threshold  of  hazard  to  hearing  for  an  8  hour  exposure, 
however,  Here  may  be  comparatively  little  use  for  such  a  nxxlel. 
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3.3.4  Hick-Hvman  Law  of  Choice  Reaction  Time 
Summary  Description 

230.  The  Hick-Hyman  law  provides  a  powerful  tool  for  predicting  information 
processing  latency  of  operators  confronted  with  a  set  of  possible  events  that  may  occur.  The 
Hick-Hyman  law  has  important  implications  for  system  design  because  the  information 
content  of  a  set  of  events  (warning  lights,  messages,  and  so  forth)  may  be  defined  as 
important  variables  that  increase  the  uncertainty  of  a  message  set  to  be  responded  to.  Anything 
that  increases  this  information  content  (i.e.,  increasing  the  number  of  possible  messages,  or 
varying  their  relative  frequency)  can  be  expected  to  increase  mental  woikload,  inaease  the 
chance  of  errors,  and  slow  the  processing  time. 

History  and  Source 

23 ' .  Hick's  own  experiments  used  as  a  display  10  pea-lamps  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  circle.  The  subject  reacted  by  pressing  one  of  10  keys  on  which  his  fingers  rested. 
The  frequencies  of  the  various  signals  for  any  given  degree  of  choice  were  carefully  balanced 
and  presented  in  an  irregular  order  so  as  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  that  the  subject  should  not 
be  able  to  predict  what  signal  was  coming  next. 

Product  and  Purpose 

232.  This  law  which  relates  choice  reaction  time  to  the  number  of  choices  has  been  used 
as  the  basis  for  modelling  discrete  control  selection  time.  In  general,  reaction  time  (RT) 
increases  whenever  the  number  of  possible  stimuli  and  responses  that  are  appropriate  for  some 
situation  increases.  Simple  RT.  involving  only  one  stimulus-response  pair,  is  the  shortest.  In 
fact,  the  relation  between  reacuon  time  and  the  degree  of  choice  follows  a  fairly  predictable 
mathematical  law  known  as  the  Hick-Hyman  law  (Hick,  1952;  Hyman,  1953).  'Ilie  formal 
expression  of  the  law  is 

RT  =  *  +  blog2N  (1) 

where  N  is  the  number  of  possible  equi-likely  stimulus-response  pairings  that  could  occur  in  a 
given  context  Because  log2N  is  formally  equivalent  to  the  information  content  of  a  stimulus 

in  bits,  the  Hick-Hyman  law  may  be  rewritten  as 

RT  =  a-»-bHs  (2) 

where  H^  is  the  information  content  of  the  stimulus.  In  Hick's  study  the  stimuli  were  1-10 

lights  arranged  in  a  near  cia*ular  display,  and  the  responses  were  the  depression  of  keys 
located  under  the  fingers.  The  value  of  intercept  a  was  152  msec  and  slope  b  was  1 1 1  msec 
(Keeic,  1986).  Independently  of  Hick,  Hyman  (1953)  applied  the  same  formula  to  data  from 
situations  involving  one  to  eight  lights  assigned  verbal  responses.  Averaged  over  four 
subjects,  the  value  of  a  was  179  msec,  and  the  value  of  b  was  1'74  msec. 
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Figure  3.9  Hick-Hyman  law;  reaction  time  RT  as  a  function  of  the  number  of 
alternatives  N  or  stimulus  information  =  log2N 

233.  Qioice  reaaion  time  is  affected  by  the  expectancy  of  the  occurring  events.  A  major 
source  of  expectancy  results  from  the  probability  or  frequency  with  which  events  occur. 
Probability  can  also  be  represented  in  an  informational  context  because  the  information 
conveyed  by  an  event  whose  probability  is  p  is  equal  to  log2  (1/p).  The  average  informatior 

conveyed  by  a  series  of  events  with  differing  probability  is  simply  the  weighted  average  of  the 
individual  events*  information  values.  That  is. 


HAV  =  Pi*og2<*^i) 

The  Hick-Hyman  law  has  been  generalised  to  estimate  mean  RT  across  all  events  within  a  set 
of  unequal  probabilities.  The  RT  to  individual  events  must  be  weighted  by  the  probabilities  of 
the  events,  and  the  resulting  equation  is 

N 

RT  =  a-»-bX  Pi>og2*4>i  (4) 

i  =  l 

where  N  is  the  number  of  possible  events  and  p,  is  the  probability  of  an  individual  event. 

234.  Qioice  reacoon  ume  is  affected  by  several  other  factors.  The  physical  relationship 
or  compatibility  between  a  set  of  stimuli  and  a  set  of  responses  can  have  a  profound  influence 
on  the  speed  of  response  Certain  compatibility  relations  are  spatially  defined.  For  example, 
stimuli  that  are  to  the  right  should  be  responded  to  with  response  devices  that  are  also  located 
to  the  right,  and  with  a  rightward  movement  or  clockwise  rotation  of  those  devices. 
Furthermore,  physical  arrays  of  stimuli  in  a  certain  orientation  should  preserve  the  same 
onentation  for  their  corresponding  responses.  Where  possible,  the  response  made  to  a 
stimulus  should  be  physically  close  to  the  stimulus  itself.  Again,  large  numbers  of  alternatives 
increase  RT.  and  stimulus-response  (S-R)  compatibility  decreases  RT  the  compatibility  effect 
can  abolish  the  effect  of  number  of  alternatives,  ^actice  on  R'T  always  decreases  RT; 
however,  number  of  alternatives  and  S-R  compatibility  interact  with  practice.  That  is.  RT 
decreases  die  most  with  girat  incompatibility  and  a  large  number  of  alternatives. 
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When  Used 

235.  During  the  design  and  layout  of  control/display  panels  for  which  minimum 
operator  response  time  is  an  important  criterion. 

Procedures  for  Use 

236.  Procedures  and  data  are  given  in  the  standard  literature  (Boff  et  al.,  1986;  Boff, 
Lincoln.  1988). 

Advantages 

237.  The  usefulness  of  information  theory  in  describing  human  information  processing 
in  reaction  time  is  demonstrated  because  the  Hick-Hyman  law  is  found  to  apply  just  as  well 
when  information  is  manipulated  by  probability  and  context  as  when  it  is  manipulated  by  the 
number  of  possible  stimulus-response  pairs  (Hyman.l9S3;  Fitts.  Peterson,  1964). 

Limiiatjons 

238.  Several  limitations  of  the  Hick-Hyman  law  have  been  found  (Boff.  Lincoln. 
1988): 


(1)  When  conditions  are  not  ideal,  then  RT  is  more  accurately  a 
function  of  the  amount  of  transmitted  information,  rather  than  the 
number  of  alternative  stimulus-response  pairs. 

(2)  High  stimulus-response  compatibility  can  decrease  effect  of 
increasing  aitematives. 

(3)  RT  results  depend  on  discriminabiliiy  of  aitematives;  RT  increases 
as  aitematives  become  more  similar. 

(4)  Mapping  multiple  stimuli  to  one  re.sponse  affects  RT.  For  example, 
RT  for  four  colours  (or  forms)  mapped  to  two  keys  {500  msec)  is 
shorter  than  four  colours  (or  forms)  mapped  to  four  keys  (572 
msec),  but  is  longer  than  RT  for  two  colours  (or  forms)  mapp^  to 
two  keys  (384  msec). 

(5)  Choice  RT  is  also  affected  by  stimulus  intensity,  duration,  and 
probability,  as  well  as  by  many  other  factors. 

(6)  Motor  responses  to  lights  occurring  with  unequal  probability 
yielded  shorter  RTs  overall  and  less  effect  of  differential 
probability  than  for  the  vocal  responses  used  in  this  experiment. 

Application  Examples 

2.39.  Applications  are  surveyed  by  Boff  and  Lincoln  (1988). 
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Ttchnical  Details 

240.  See  Boff  and  Lincoln  (1988)  and  the  references  there. 
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Future  Needs 

241.  Studies  should  be  extended  considering  higher  cognitiye  aspe.cts  of  human 
performance. 
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3.3.5  Fins*  Law:  Movement  Index  of  Difficulty 

SummatyDcmiption 

242.  The  use  of  Fitts'  law  for  predicting  and  quantifying  operator  peiftxmance  with 
different  control  devices  has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors.  The  law  has  also  been  used  as 
a  model  for  predicting  reach  times  to  controls  in  different  locations  in  the  work  space.  The 
model  predicts  movement  time  directly,  and  deals  with  accuracy  implicitly  through  the 
definition  of  target  width  W.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  basic  relationship  is  valio  even  when 
speed  of  movenKnt  is  manipulated,  as  long  as  effective  target  width  is  calculated  using  the 
Crossmann  correction  (Welford.  1968).  In  most  applications,  however,  the  target  size  is 
predefined  and  movement  ume  is  the  dependent  variable. 

liision’  and  Source 

243.  The  law  of  movement  time  has  been  formulated  by  Fitts  (1954)  and  seems  to 
describe  a  basic  relationship  of  human  motor  processes. 

Product  and  Purpose 

244.  This  empirically  derived  law  predicts  the  time  required  to  make  a  speeded,  simple 
positional  movement  given  the  distance  to  be  moved  and  the  accuracy  constraints  to  the 
movement.  The  following  description  is  mainly  based  on  Boff  and  Lincoln  (1988).  For 
movements  in  which  visual  feedback  is  used  (e.g..  teaching  for  an  object),  movement  time 
NfT.  which  is  the  interval  between  mutation  of  movement  and  contact  with  the  target  (Figure 
3.10).  is  directly  related  to  distance  and  inversely  related  to  target  width  (including  permissible 
error  tolerance).  As  Figure  3.1 1  shows.  NfT  increases  with  the  logarithm  of  distance  (or 
amplitude)  of  the  movement  when  target  width  (accuracy)  is  fixed,  and  decreases  with  the 


Fig.  3. 10  MoveriKnt  of  a  user's  hand  fronrt  a  starting  point  over  a  distance  D  to  a  target 

area  width  W  (Card  et  al.,  1983). 
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logarithm  of  ^et  width  when  distance  is  fixed.  Distance  and  width  are  compensatory  (i.e., 
doubling  of  distance  and  width  produces  little  change  in  MT).  Fitts'  law,  which  can  be  used  to 
estimate  movement  time  for  movements  where  accuracy  is  required,  can  be  stated: 

MT  =  a  +  blog2(2D/W)  =  u  +  bID  (1) 

where  a  and  b  are  empirically  derived  constants,  D  is  distance  of  mov .  nt,  and  W  is  target 
width.  The  constants  a  and  b.  representing  the  intercept  and  slope  of  thw  m  function,  vary 

over  tasks,  targets,  and  subjects.  The  term  log2  (2D/W)  is  sometimes  expr^  ased  as  the  index 

of  difficulty  ID  measured  in  bits. 

245.  Fitts'  law  has  to  be  modified  for  very  short  distances.  For  movement  over 
diftances  so  short  that  visual  feedback  cannot  utilised,  MT  decreases  as  target  size 
increases,  but  the  function  relating  NTT  to  log  target  diameter  b^omes  less  linear  as  movement 
becomes  shorter.  This  failure  of  Fitts’  law  for  shon  movements  suggests  that  short  movements 
are  preplanned  and  that  planning  for  complex  movements  takes  longer.  Fitts'  law  fails  for 
very  fast  movements  that  require  greater  starting  and  stopping  and  that  do  not  allow  aim 
correction  by  visual  feedback;  this  increase  in  force  leads  to  a  decrease  in  accuracy,  which  is 
determined  by  variability  in  the  preprogrammed  muscular  impulses.  The  accuracy  of  briefer 
movements  is  dependent  on  the  s^ed  of  movement,  (D/MT),  and  can  be  described  by  a 
variant  of  Fitts'  law,  called  Schmidt's  law: 

Wg-.:.-a  +  b(D/MT)  (2) 

where  a  and  b  are  constants,  D  is  movement  distance,  and  MT  is  movement  time.  The  result 
of  the  computation.  W^.  is  the  standard  deviation  of  endpoint  dispersion  and  is  known  as  the 

effective  target  width.  Schmidt's  law  provides  a  good  description  of  accuracy  for  movements 
lasting  from  140-200  msec  over  distances  of  up  to  30  cm. 


tuira  «r  DifTciiliy  B>  •  lo|^  QtVW) 


Fig.  3. 1 1  Movement  time  for  finger,  wrist,  and  arm  as 
a  function  of  index  of  difficulty  (Boff  et  al.,1986). 
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246.  A  variant  of  Fitts'  law  was  developed  by  Welford  (1968), 

MT  =  lMlog2(D/W  +  0.5).  (3) 

giving  a  better  description  of  low  nxwennent  time  values  than  Htts'  basic  equation.  A  value  of 
I]^  based  on  several  experiments  is  set  to  1(X)  (SO  ~120]  msec/bit  (Card  et  d.,  1983). 

Mcaiiscd 

247.  Fitts'  law  may  be  used  in  the  design  or  evaluation  of  controls  and  displays  for 
discrete  moveuKnts  such  as  target  acquisition,  computer  menu  selection,  etc. 

Procedures  for  Use 

248.  Applying  Fitts'  law.  movement  distance  D  and  target  width  W  are  required  input 
parameters.  The  constants  a  and  b  are  assumed  to  be  relatively  invariant  In  each  situation  the 
parameters  should  be  checked  empirically  if  the  application  is  to  other  than  simple  positional 
movements  of  a  finger  or  stylus.  In  the  form  shown,  the  dependent  variables  is  movement 
time.  As  discussed  above,  however,  the  model  could  also  be  used  to  predict  movement 
accuracy  as  a  function  of  sp^. 

Advantages 

249.  Fitts'  law  is  potentially  applicable  to  any  task  or  subtask  in  which  the  layout  of 
positions  on  a  work  place  is  relevant  to  the  design  variables  under  study  and  where  movement 
time  will  be  a  significant  proportion  of  the  total  time  involved  in  a  particular  task.  The 
usefulness  of  the  law  in  the  field  of  human-computer  interaction  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Card.  Moran,  and  Newell  (1983).  since  it  is  the  scientific  basis  for  the  Keystroke  Model  and 
the  Model  Human  Pnxessor. 

Limitations 

250.  Fitts'  law  is  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  tasks  where  precise  movements  are 
required,  but  does  not  apply  to  movements  loo  brief  to  permit  visual  feedback,  does  not  relate 
MT  to  reaction  time,  and  offers  no  description  of  how  visual  feedback  is  used.  Further 
limitations  are: 

(1)  Each  application  is  unique  and  should  be  subject  to  verification, 
particularly  where  nme-critical  performance  is  required. 

(2)  When  two  hands  must  perform  different  tasks,  MT  for  the  hand 
performing  the  easier  task  (smaller  ID)  cannot  be  described  by 
Fitts'  law  because  the  harder  task  (larger  ID)  determines  MT  for 
both  hands. 

(3)  For  movements  under  water,  the  distance  component  has  a  greater 
effect  on  NfT  than  does  the  target  width. 
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Application  Examples 

251.  The  Fitts'  law  methodology  has  been  applied  in  a  large  variety  of  settings,  ranging 
from  the  control  of  hand  movements  under  microscopic  magnification  to  positioning  of  a  light 
spot  directed  by  head  movements  for  a  photocell-qierated  typewriter  for  paraplegics.  There  is 
even  some  indication  that  the  basic  equation  is  applicable  to  foot  movements,  but  with  different 
parameter  values.  It  also  has  been  shown  to  work  for  positioning  pegs  into  holes  and  when 
significant  weight  is  attached  to  the  hand.  To  a  fust  approximation,  it  will  work  for  fore-aft 
movements  as  well  as  side-to-side  movements,  although  most  available  data  were  obtained  for 
the  btter  case.  It  does  not  predict  accurately  when  the  ratio  of  movement  distance  to  target  size 
is  less  than  about  2  or  1. 

Tcchnigal  Pcails 

252.  The  formulation  of  Fitus'  law  is  influenced  by  information  theoretic  principles. 
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Future  Needs 

253.  Fitts'  law  is  not  restricted  to  human  motor  aspects.  It  has  been  shown  that  this 
speed-accuracy  tradeoff  can  be  applied  to  human  control  of  robot  movements  (Shinar.  1986) 
and  cognitive  aspects  of  hunun  p^ormance  (Wickelgren.  1977). 
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3.3.6  GQMS  Model  Methodology  for  Human-Computer  Interaction 

Summary  Description 

254.  The  GOMS  approach  (GOMS:  goals,  operators,  methods,  and  selection  rules), 
developed  by  Card,  Moran,  and  Newell  (1983),  is  a  description,  or  model,  of  the  knowledge 
that  a  user  of  a  computer  system  must  have  in  oMer  to  carry  out  tasks  on  a  device  or  system;  it 
is  a  representation  of  the  "how  to  do  it"  knowledge  that  is  required  by  a  system  in  order  to  get 
the  intended  tasks  accomplished.  Describing  the  goals,  operators,  methods,  and  selection 
rules  for  a  set  of  tasks  in  a  relatively  formal  way  is  the  goal  of  doing  a  GOMS  task  analysis. 
Hie  person  who  is  performing  such  an  analysis  is  refenra  to  as  the  analyst.  Once  the  GOMS 
model  has  been  developed,  predictions  of  learning  and  performance  can  be  obtained  as 
described  below.  A  GOMS  description  is  also  a  way  to  characterise  a  set  of  design  decisions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  user,  which  can  make  it  useful  duiing,  as  well  as  ^ter,  design. 
It  is  also  a  description  of  what  the  user  must  leam,  and  so  could  act  as  a  basis  for  training  and 
reference  documentation.  Hie  text  of  this  model  summary  is  based  on  Kieras  (1988). 

Hisioiy  and  Source 

255.  The  GOMS  model  notation  developed  by  Card,  Moran,  and  Newell  (1983)  can  be 
considered  as  a  basis  for  constructing  an  explicit  model  of  a  computer  user's  procedural 
knowledge  required  by  a  particular  system  design.  But  according  to  Kieras  (1988),  there  exist 
several  problems  in  using  a  cognitive  model  of  a  computer  user  as  a  design  tool.  'Two  critical 
problems  are  (1)  the  difficulty  of  constructing  production  rule  simulation  models;  and  (2)  the 
difflculty  of  doing,  in  a  standardised  and  reliable  way,  the  detailed  task  analysis  required  to 
construct  the  representation  of  the  procedural  knowledge  that  the  user  must  have  in  order  to 
operate  the  system. 

256.  Priiiutrily  for  teaching  purposes  in  the  Held  of  uso*  interface  design  and  analysis,  a 
guide  to  GOMS  task  analysis  has  been  developed  by  D.E.  Kieras  (Computer  Science 
Department,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor).  The  guide  deflnes  a  language  called 
Natural  GOMS  Language  (NGOMSL)  for  expressing  GOMS  models,  which  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  underlying  production  rule  models  and  so  supports  quantitative  predictions 
and  is  relatively  easy  to  read  and  write  without  knowledge  of  the  production  rule  models.  The 
guide  also  includes  a  procedure  for  constructing  a  GOMS  model  using  top-down  breadth-first 
expansion  of  methods,  which  seems  to  be  intuitively  easier  than  trying  to  describe  goal 
structures  directly,  the  approach  usually  taken  in  cognitive  psychology  and  by  Card,  Moran, 
and  Newell  (1983). 

Product  and  Purpose 

257.  NGOMSL  is  an  attempt  to  define  a  language  that  will  allow  GOMS  models  to  be 
written  down  with  a  high  degree  of  precision,  but  without  the  syntactic  burden  of  ordinary 
formal  languages,  and  that  is  ^so  easy  to  read  rather  than  cryptic  and  abbreviated: 

( 1 )  A  goal  is  something  that  the  user  tries  to  accomplish.  The  analyst 
attempts  to  identify  and  represent  the  goals  that  typical  useis  will 
have.  A  set  of  goals  usually  will  have  a  hierarchical  arrangement 
in  which  accomplishing  a  goal  may  require  first  accomplishing 
one  or  more  subgoals.  A  goal  description  is  an  action-object  pair 
in  the  form:  <verb  noun>,  such  as  "delete  word".  The  verb  can 
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be  complicated  if  necessary  to  distinguish  between  mettiods.  Any 
parameters  or  modifiers,  such  as  where  a  to-be-deleted  word  is 
located,  are  represented  in  the  tadc  description. 

(2)  Opaators  are  actions  that  the  user  executes.  There  is  an  impwtant 
difference  between  goals  and  operators.  Both  take  an  action- 
object  foim,  such  as  the  goal  of  revise-document  and  the  operator 
of  press-key.  But  in  a  GOMS  model,  a  goal  is  something  to  be 
accomplish^,  while  an  operator  is  just  executed.  The  observable 
actions  through  which  the  user  exchanges  information  with  tite 
system  or  other  objects  in  the  environment  are  the  external 
operators.  These  include  perceptual  operators,  which  read  text 
from  a  screen,  scan  the  screen  to  locate  the  cursor  and  so  forth, 
and  motor  operators,  such  as  pressing  a  key,  or  moving  a  mouse. 

External  operators  also  include  interactions  with  other  objects  in 
the  environment,  such  as  turning  a  page  in  a  marked-up 
manuscript,  or  finding  the  next  maikup  on  the  manuscript.  The 
internal  actions  performed  by  the  user  are  the  mental  operators; 
they  are  non-observed  and  hypothetical,  inferred  by  the  theorist 
or  analyst.  In  the  notation  system  presented  here,  some  mental 
operators  are  built  in;  these  primitive  operators  correspond  to  the 
basic  mechanisms  of  the  cognitive  processor  and  arc  based  on 
production  rule  models. 

(3)  A  method  is  a  sequence  of  steps  that  accomplishes  a  goal.  A  step 
in  a  method  typically  consists  of  an  external  operator,  such  a 
pressing  a  key.  or  a  set  of  mental  operators  involved  with  setting 
up  and  accomplishing  a  subgoal.  Much  of  the  work  in  analysing 
a  user  interface  consists  of  specifying  the  actual  steps  that  users 
cany  out  in  onkr  to  accomplish  goals,  so  describing  the  mediods 
is  the  focus  of  the  task  analysis. 

(4)  The  pui^se  of  a  selection  rule  is  to  route  control  to  the 
appropriate  method  to  accomplish  the  goal.  The  general  goal 
should  be  decomposed  into  a  set  of  specific  goals,  one  for  each 
method,  and  a  set  of  munially  exclusive  conditions  should  be 
described  that  specify  which  method  should  be  used  in  that 
context.  It  is  assumed  that  selection  rules  come  in  sets.  A  set  of 
selection  rules  is  associated  with  a  general  goal,  and  consists  of 
several  If-Then  rules  which  choose  the  specific  goal  to  be 
accomplished.  The  relationship  with  the  underlying  production 
rule  m^ls  is  very  diiecL 

258.  Based  on  the  GOMS  approach,  a  task  description  describes  a  generic  task  in  terms 
of  the  goal  to  be  accomplished,  the  situation  information  required  to  s]:^ify  the  goal,  and  the 
auxiliary  information  required  to  accomplish  the  goal  that  might  be  involved  in  bypassing 
descriptions  of  complex  processes.  A  task  instance  is  a  description  of  a  specific  task, 
containing  specific  values  for  all  of  the  information  in  a  task  description. 
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When  Used 

259.  In  pert'orming  a  GOMS  task  analysis,  the  analyst  is  repeatedly  making  decisions 
about  how  users  view  the  task  in  terms  of  their  natural  goals  and  how  they  decompose  the  task 
into  subtasks,  and  what  the  natural  steps  are  in  the  user's  methods.  Once  the  GOMS  model 
analysis  is  completed,  either  for  an  existing  system  or  one  under  design,  it  can  be  used  to 
estimate  the  quality  of  the  design.  As  in  any  evaluation  technique,  the  measures  of  design 
quality  are  easiest  to  use  if  there  are  at  least  two  systems  being  compared.  Several  overall 
checks  can  be  done  that  make  use  of  qualitative  properties  of  the  GOMS  model: 

(1)  Naturalness  of  the  design  -  Are  the  goals  and  subgoals  ones  that 
would  make  sense  to  a  new  user  of  the  system,  or  will  the  user 
have  to  learn  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  the  task  in  order  to  have 
the  goals  make  sense? 

(2)  G>mpleteness  of  the  design  •  Check  that  there  is  a  method  for  each 
goal  and  subgoal. 

(3)  Cleanliness  of  the  design  •  If  there  is  more  than  one  method  for 
accomplishing  a  goal,  is  there  a  clear  and  easily  stated  selection 
rule  for  choosing  the  appropriate  method?  if  not,  then  some  of 
these  methods  are  probably  unnecessary. 

(4)  Consistency  of  the  design  •  By  consistency  is  meant  method 
consistency'  Check  to  see  that  similar  goals  are  accomplished  by 
similar  methods. 

(5)  Efficiency  of  the  design  •  The  nxist  imporunt  and  frequent  goals 
should  be  accomplished  by  relatively  short  and  fast-executing 
methods. 

Eroccdunis  for.  Use 

260.  Constnicting  a  GOMS  model  for  a  system  that  already  exists  is  the  easiest  case  for 
the  analyst  because  much  of  the  information  needed  for  the.  GOMS  analysis  can  be  obtained 
from  the  system  itself,  its  documentation,  its  designers,  and  the  present  users.  The  user's 
goals  can  be  determined  by  considering  the  actual  and  intended  use  of  the  system;  the  methods 
are  determined  by  what  actual  steps  have  to  be  carried  out.  The  analyst's  main  problem  will  be 
to  determine  whether  what  users  actually  do  is  what  the  designers  intended  ^em  to  do,  and 
then  go  on  to  decide  what  the  users'  actual  goals  and  methods  are. 

Advantages 

261 .  Tlie  GOMS  model  method  de.scription  is  supposed  to  be  a  complete  description  of 
the  procedural  knowledge  that  the  user  has  to  know  in  order  to  perform  tasks  using  the 
system.  If  the  methods  have  been  tested  for  completeness  and  accuracy,  the  procedural 
documentation  can  be  checked  against  the  methods  in  the  GOMS  model. 

.Luniiaiions 

262.  Many  cognitive  processes  are  too  difficult  to  analyse  in  a  practical  context. 
Examples  of  such  processes  are  reading,  problem-solving,  figuring  out  the  best  wording  for  a 
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sentence,  finding  a  bug  in  a  computer  progranune,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to 
bypass  the  analysis  of  a  complex  process  by  simply  representing  it  with  a  "dummy"  or 
"placeholder"  opmtor.  In  this  way  the  analyst  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  presence  of  the 
process,  and  can  determine  many  things  ab^t  what  influence  it  might  have  on  the  user's 
petfonnance  with  a  design. 

Ajolication  Examples 

263.  The  ruge  of  tasks  that  real  systems  can  be  used  for  is  usually  very  laige,  and  there 
is  practically  an  infinite  number  of  speciHc  task  instances  that  could  be  defined.  In  order  to 
cany  out  a  task  analysis,  it  is  usually  necessary,  for  practical  reasons,  to  limit  consideration  to 
a  su^t  of  the  possibilities.  This  choice  of  what  tasks  to  analyse  has  to  be  made  intuitively 
and  informally,  but  clearly,  the  tasks  should  span  the  major  methods  and  facilities  in  the 
system:  be  high-frequency  (often  performed)  tasks;  and  be  important  to  be  performed  quickly 
and  accurately.  The  essence  of  the  simulation  idea  is  simply  to  describe  a  GOMS  model  for 
the  user's  knowledge  in  a  form  that  is  actually  executable,  so  that  running  the  model  can  verify 
its  completeness  and  correctness.  In  the  Kieras  and  Poison  work,  these  models  were 
constructed  using  the  production  rule  formalism,  primarily  because  this  is  a  standard  and 
current  theoretical  idea  fm*  the  lepresentaticn  of  pro^ural  l^wledge.  However,  experience 
in  the  work  suggests  that  writing  production  rules  is  a  technically  difficult  task,  analogous  in 
many  ways  to  programming  in  assembler  language. 

Technical  Details 

264.  The  time  to  leara  a  set  of  methods  is  basically  determined  by  the  length  of  the 
methods  in  terms  of  the  number  of  NGOMSL  statements.  There  may  be  little  relationship 
between  the  number  of  statements  that  have  to  be  learned  and  the  number  of  statements  that 
have  to  be  executed.  The  situation  is  exactly  analogous  to  an  ordinary  computer  programme. 
Execution  time  may  be  unrelated  to  programme  length.  A  GOMS  nx^el  can  predict  learning 
and  execution  times  most  plausibly  if  the  operators  used  in  the  model  are  the  lowest-level, 
"standard"  primitives,  such  as  pressing  a  key,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  assutrxi  tfiat  the  learner 
already  knows.  Thus,  the  time  to  learn  a  method  depends  only  on  how  long  it  takes  to  learn 
the  content  and  sequence  of  steps  in  the  method.  In  contrast,  if  the  GOMS  model  is  written 
just  at  the  level  of  high-level  operators  that  the  user  has  to  learn  how  to  perform,  then  a 
le^ing  time  estimate  will  have  little  credibility  because  the  learning  times  for  the  operators 
will  be  relatively  large  and  unknown.  A  similar  arguttKnt  applies  to  execution  times.  In  a 
method  rotten  with  high-level  operators,  the  operators  will  have  grossly  different,  unknown, 
and  relatively  long  execution  times.  In  contrast,  the  standard  primitive  external  operators  and 
the  relatively  simple  mental  operators  such  as  looking  at  a  rruinuscript,  have  relatively  small, 
constant,  and  known  execution  times. 
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Future  Needs 

265.  What  is  needed  is  a  higher-level  language  for  describing  GOMS  models,  at  the 
level  that  designers  and  specialists  in  human-computer  interaction  would  normally  think  about 
the  user's  task.  Less  is  known  about  the  relationship  between  GOMS  models  and  mental 
workload  than  for  the  learning  and  execution  times,  so  these  suggestions  are  rather 
speculative.  One  aspect  of  mental  workload  is  the  user's  having  to  keep  track  of  where  he  or 
she  is  in  the  mental  programme  of  the  method  hierarchy.  Another  aspect  of  mental  workload  is 
working  memory  load:  quantifying  this  requires  making  working  memory  use  in  the  methods 
explicit. 
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3.3.7  Kcyscpkc-Uvcl  Model  of  Task  Execution  Timg 

Summary  Description 

266.  The  Keystroke-Level  Model  (KL^  describes  the  time  it  takes  an  experienced  user 
to  perform  a  task  with  a  given  method  on  an  interactive  computer  system.  The  model  appears 
to  be  simple  enough,  accurate  enough,  and  flexible  enough  to  be  applied  to  practical  design 
and  evaluation  situations.  This  model  summary  is  based  on  Card  et  al.  (1980)  and  Boff  and 
Lincoln  (1988). 

Hisipry  and  Sourec 

267.  The  Keystroke-l.evel  Model  (KLM)  has  been  developed  by  Card.  Moran,  and 
Newell  (1980,  1983)  at  Xerox  Palo  Alto  Research  Center.  The  keystroke  model  is  closely 
related  to  the  GOMS  Model  Methodology  and  the  Model  Human  Processor  (NttlP).  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  same  authors  (summarised  in  this  chapter). 

Produci  and  Purposg 

268.  The  prediction  problem  addressed  by  the  keystroke  model  is  as  follows: 

Given:  A  task  (possibly  involving  several  subtasks);  the  command 
language  of  a  system;  the  motor  skiii  parameters  of  the  user, 
the  response  time  parameters  of  the  system;  the  method  used 
for  the  task. 

Predia:  The  time  an  expert  user  will  take  to  execute  the  task  using 
the  system,  providing  he  uses  the  method  without  error. 

269.  Given  a  large  task,  such  as  editing  a  large  document,  a  user  will  break  it  into  a 
series  of  small,  cognitively  manageable,  quasi-independent  task,  which  are  called  unit  tasks. 
The  task  and  the  interactive  system  influence  the  structute  of  these  unit  tasks,  but  unit  tasks 
appear  to  owe  their  existence  primarily  to  the  memory  limits  on  human  cognition.  The 
importance  of  unit  tasks  for  analysis  is  that  they  permit  the  time  to  do  a  large  task  to  be 
decomposed  into  the  sum  of  the  times  to  do  its  constituent  unit  tasks.  For  the  purpose  here,  a 
unit  task  has  two  pans:  (1)  acquisition  of  the  task  and  (2)  execution  of  the  task  acquired. 
During  acquisition  the  user  builds  a  mental  representation  of  the  task,  and  during  execution  the 
user  calls  on  the  system  facilities  to  accomplish  the  task.  The  total  time  to  do  a  unit  task  is  the 
sum  of  the  time  for  these  two  parts; 

^task  =  ^acquire  +  ^execute  (1) 

270.  The  acquisition  time  for  a  unit  task  depends  on  chaiacteristics  of  the  larger  task 
situation  in  which  it  occurs.  In  a  manuscript  interpretation  situation,  in  which  unit  tasks  are 
read  from  a  marked-up  page  or  from  written  instructions,  it  takes  about  2  to  3  seconds  to 
acquire  each  unit  task.  In  a  routine  design  situation,  in  which  unit  tasks  are  generated  in  the 
user's  mind,  it  takes  about  5  to  30  seconds  to  acquire  each  unit  task.  In  a  creative  composition 
situation,  it  can  take  even  longer.  The  execution  of  a  unit  task  involves  calling  the  appropriate 
system  commands.  This  rarely  takes  over  20  seconds  (assuming  the  system  has  a  reasonably 
efficient  command  syntax).  If  a  txsk  requires  a  longer  execution  time,  the  user  will  likely  break 
it  into  smaller  unit  tasks. 
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27 1 .  A  method  is  a  sequence  of  system  commands  for  executing  a  unit  task  tluit  forms  a 
well-integrated  segment  of  a  user's  behaviour.  It  is  characteristic  of  an  expert  user  that  he 
encounters  and  that  he  can  quickly  (in  about  a  second)  choose  the  appropriate  method  in  any 
instance.  This  is  what  makes  expert  user  behaviour  routine,  as  opposed  to  novice  user 
behaviour,  which  is  distinctly  nonroutine. 

272.  Methods  can  be  specified  at  several  levels.  A  user  actually  knows  a  method  at  all 
its  levels,  from  a  general  system-independent  functional  specification,  down  through  the 
commands  in  the  lan^age  of  the  computer  system,  to  the  keystrokes  and  device  manipulations 
that  actually  communicate  die  method  to  the  system.  Models  can  deal  with  methods  defmed  at 
any  of  these  levels.  The  keystroke  model  adopts  one  specific  level  -  the  keystroke  level  -  to 
formalise  the  nodon  of  a  method,  leaxing  all  the  other  levels  to  be  treated  infoimally. 

Table  3.1  Description  of  the  Operators  in  the  Keystroke  Model 
QfJE;R.^QR.  DESCRIPTION  TIME  (SEC) 


K 

Press  key  or  button  (includes  shift  or  control  keys). 

Hme  varies  with  skill: 

Best  typist  (135  WPM) 

Average  typist  (55  wpm) 

Typing  complex  codes 

Worst  typist 

0.08 

0.20 

0.75 

1.20 

P 

Poin:  with  mouse  to  target  on  display 
(foH-'ws  Fitfs  Law.  ranee  0.8- 1 .5  sec.) 

1.0 

H 

Home-hands-on  keyboard  (or  other  device) 

0.40 

Dtnj.ld) 

Draw  n^  straight-line  segments  of  tou!  length 
l(jcm  (assumes  draw  ing  straight  lines  with  a  mouse) 

0.9nj  +  0.61^ 

M 

Mentally  prepare 

1.35 

R(t) 

LC'Cionse  b>  the  system  (only  if  it  causes  the  user  to  wait) 

t 

273.  The  keystroke  model  estimates  the  time  required  for  an  expen  user  to  accomplish  a 
given  task  using  a  computer  system.  Task  execution  time  is  described  in  terms  of  four 
physical -motor  operators  (K.  P.  H.  and  D).  one  mental  operator  (M),  and  one  system 
response  operator  (R).  which  arc  dc.scnbed  in  Table  3.1.  An  encoding  method  is  given  for 
specifying  the  series  of  operators  in  a  task  pnor  to  applying  the  equation: 

Ttxecutc^TK+Tp+Tji  ♦Td-.-T^^  +  Tr  (2) 
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The  keystroke  model  had  been  validated  against  eleven  systems. 

When  Used 

274.  The  keystn^e  model  was  evaluated  by  comparing  calculated  and  observed 
execution  times  in  ten  systems  using  14  tasks.  28  of^rators.  1280  user-system-task 
interactions.  The  systems  included  three  text  editors,  three  graphics  systems,  and  four 
executive  subsystems  (Card  et  al..  1980.  1983).  Model  uses  include  (1)  calculating 
benchmarks  for  systems;  (2)  parametric  analysis,  where  predictions  are  expres^  as  functions 
of  task  variables;  and  (3)  sensitivity  analysis,  where  changes  in  the  predictions  are  examined 
as  a  function  of  changes  in  task  or  model  parameters. 

Procedures  for  Use 

275.  Given  a  task  (involving  a  sequence  of  subtasks,  the  command  language  of  a 
system,  the  motor  skill  parameters  of  the  user,  the  response  time  parameters  of  &e  system, 
and  the  method  used  for  the  task),  the  keystroke  model  will  predict  the  time  an  expert  user  will 
take  to  execute  the  usk.  An  example  application  is  a  text-editing  task  of  replacing  a  five-letter 
word  with  another  five-letter  word,  one  line  below  the  previous  rrKxlification.  Using  typical 
keystroke  operator  times  and  assuming  an  average  typing  speed  (Tj^  =  0.2  sec)  gives  these 

results: 

System  A:  Tgjjecuie  “  Tp  =  6.1  sec  (3) 

System  B:  T^^^mp  =  4T^j  15Tjj  =  8.4  sec  (4) 

Advanagtt 

276.  The  keystroke  model  can  be  viewed  xs  a  system  design  tool.  It  is  quick  and  easy 
to  use.  is  analytical,  and  docs  not  rci|uiic  specialised  p.<:ychological  knowledge. 

Limitations 

277.  The  Keystroke-Level  .Model  (KLM)  has  several  restrictions: 

(1)  The  nx)dcl  applies  to  the  behaviour  of  experienced  users,  who 
have  lower  variability.  No  metrics  are  available  for  low  or 
moderately  expenencoi  operators. 

(2)  The  model  assumes  error-free  performance. 

(3)  Proper  task  analysis  and  encoding  are  prerequisites. 

(4)  Tasks  that  require  acquisition  time  (to  perceive,  read,  or  interpret 
displayed  information)  are  not  covered  directly  by  the  keystroke 
model. 
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(5)  With  highly  repetitive  tasks,  users  reduce  their  mental  time  below 
the  model's  prractions. 

(6)  The  model  does  not  apply  to  tasks  that  emphasise  mental 
operations  (e.g..  composing  text). 

278.  These  restrictions  are  important  and  must  be  carefully  considered  when  uang  the 
model.  Yet  the  model  seems  to  represent  an  appropriate  idealisation  of  this  aspect  of 
performance  and  is  a  flexible  tool  allowing  the  s}stem  duigner  to  deal  systematically  with  this 
aspect  of  behaviour.  The  Keystroke-Level  Mociel  predicts  only  one  aspect  of  the  total  user- 
computer  interaction,  namely,  the  time  to  perform  a  task.  But  there  are  many  other  imponant 
asp^ts  of  performance,  there  are  nonexpert  users,  and  there  are  nonroudne  tasks.  All  o(  these 
must  be  considered  by  the  system  designer.  ScienUfic  models  do  not  eliminate  the  design 
problem,  but  only  help  the  designer  cont^  the  different  aspects. 

Application  Examples 

279.  Example  applicaUons  have  provided  evidence  for  the  keystroke  model  in  a  wide 
range  of  user-computer  interacuons.  Given  the  method  used,  the  time  required  for  experts  to 
perform  a  unit  usk  can  be  predicted  to  within  about  20  percent  by  a  linear  funcdon  of  a  small 
set  of  operators.  This  result  is  powerful  in  permitdng  prediction  without  having  to  do  any 
measurements  of  the  actual  situation  and  in  expressing  the  prediction  as  a  simple  algebraic 
expre.ssion.  The  basic  application  -  to  predict  a  time  for  a  specific  situation  by  writing  down  a 
method  and  computing  the  value  -  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  course  of  an 
experiment,  where  such  point  predictions  were  nude  for  32  different  tasks  involving  10  highly 
diverse  systems. 

Technical  Details 

280.  There  exists  a  very  broad  documentation  of  the  model  and  related  data  (Card  et  al., 
1983)  so  that  an  interactive  mokl  implemenatkn  could  be  developed. 
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Future  Needs 

281.  It  is  possible  to  formulate  more  complicated  and  reflned  models  than  the 
Keystroke-Model  by  increasing  its  accurate  or  by  relaxing  some  of  its  serious  restrictions 
(e.g..  models  that  i»edict  meth^s  or  that  predict  errors).  One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the 
keystroke  model  is  that  it  puts  a  lower  bound  on  the  effectiveness  of  new  proposals.  Any  new 
proposal  should  do  better  than  the  keystroke  model  to  merit  serious  cooadeiation. 
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3.3.8  The  Model  Human  Processor 

Summary  Description 

282.  The  Model  Human  Processor  (MHP)  approach  of  Card,  Moran,  and  Newell 
(1983)  allows  the  system  designer  to  make  gener^  |Mracdons  mainly  about  the  time  it  will 
take  to  carry  out  tasks.  The  primary  means  by  which  it  is  able  to  do  this  is  by  adopting  a 
strongly  pariunetrised  representation.  The  model  human  processor  can  be  described  by  a  set 
of  memories  and  processors  together  with  a  set  of  principles  of  operation.  The  model  human 
processor  comprises  three  interacting  subsystems;  (1)  the  perceptual  system,  (2)  the  motor 
system,  and  (3)  the  cognitive  system,  each  with  its  own  memories  and  processors.  The 
perceptual  system  consists  of  sensors  and  associated  buffer  memories,  the  most  important 
buffer  memories  being  a  visual  image  store  and  an  auditory  image  store  to  hold  the  output  of 
the  sensory  system  while  it  is  being  symbolically  coded.  The  cognitive  system  receives 
symbolically  coded  information  from  the  sensory  image  stores  in  its  working  memory  and 
uses  previously  stored  information  in  long-term  memory  u>  make  decisions  about  how  to 
respond.  The  motor  system  carries  out  the  response.  As  an  approximation,  the  information 
proces.sing  of  the  human  is  described  in  the  mowl  human  processor  as  if  there  were  a  separate 
processor  for  each  subsystem:  a  perceptual  processor,  a  cognitive  processor,  and  a  motor 
processor.  For  some  tasks  (pressing  a  key  in  response  to  a  light)  the  human  must  behave  as  a 
serial  processor.  For  other  usks  (typing,  reading,  simultaneous  translation)  integrated,  parallel 
operation  of  the  three  subsystems  is  possible  in  the  manner  of  three  pipelined  pocessors:  a 
typist  reads  one  word  with  the  perceptual  processor,  passing  it  on  to  the  cognitive  processor, 
while  at  the  same  time  typing  the  previous  word  with  the  help  of  the  motor  processor. 

History  and  Source 

283.  The  Model  Human  Processor  (MPH)  has  been  developed  by  S.  K.  Cvd,  T.  P. 
Moran,  and  A.  Newell  at  Xerox  Palo  Alto  Research  Center  (PARC'. 

Product  and  Purpose 

284.  The  model  human  processor  is  illustrated  in  IHgure  3.12.  The  working  memory 
consists  of  activated  chunks  in  the  long-term  memory.  Sensory  information  flows  into  the 
working  memory  through  the  perceptual  processor.  Motor  programmes  are  set  in  motion 
through  activation  of  chunks  in  the  working  memory.  The  basic  principle  of  operation  of  the 
model  human  pixxessor  is  the  rccognise-act  cycle  of  the  cognitive  processon  On  each  cycle, 
tl'«  contents  of  the  working  memory  activate  actions  associatively  linked  to  them  in  the  long¬ 
term  memory,  which  in  turn  modify  the  contents  of  the  working  memory.  The  memories  and 
processors  of  the  nrodel  human  processor  are  described  by  a  few  parameters.  The  most 
important  parameters  of  a  memory  are 

p,  the  storage  capacity 

5.  the  decay  constant 

K.  the  main  code  type. 

285.  The  most  important  parameter  of  a  processor  is  t,  the  cycle  time  (the  time  to 
process  a  minimurr,  unit  of  information  i.  There  is  no  separate  parameter  for  memory  access 
time  since  it  is  inciuGcd  in  the  processor  cycle  tinx. 
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Fig.  3.12  The  model  human  processor  (Card  et  al.,  1983). 

286.  Very  shortly  after  the  onset  of  a  visual  stimulus,  a  representation  of  the  stimulus 
appean  in  the  visual  image  store  of  the  model  human  processor  For  xi  auditt^  stimulus 
there  is  a  corresponding  auditory  image  store.  These  sensory  memories  hold  information 
coded  physically,  that  is.  as  an  unidentiried.  nonsymbolic  analogue  to  the  external  stimulus 
(Figure  3.12): 

287.  The  percepnial  memories  of  the  model  human  proMssor  are  intimately  related  to 
the  cognitive  working  memory  as  Figure  3.12  depicts  schematically.  Shortly  after  a  physical 
representation  of  a  stimulus  appears  in  one  of  the  perceptual  memories,  a  recognised, 
symbolic,  acoustically  (or  visually)  coded  representation  of  at  least  part  of  the  perceptual 
memory  contents  occurs  in  working  memory. 

288.  As  an  index  of  memory  decay  time,  the  half-life  is  used,  defined  as  the  time  after 
which  the  probability  of  retneval  is  less  than  SO  %.  The  visual  image  store  has  a  half-life  of 
about 


5yis».  (90-1000)  msec. 
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but  the  auditoiy  image  store  decays  more  slowly, 

6ais  «  1500  (900-3500)  msec, 

consistent  with  the  fact  that  auditory  inforr;;ation  must  be  interpreted  over  dme.  The  capacity 
of  the  visual  image  store  is  hard  to  fix  precisely,  but  for  rough  working  purposes  may  be  taken 
to  be  about 

l^VIS  “  1^  (7*17)  letters. 

289.  The  capacity  of  the  auditory  image  store  is  even  more  difficult  to  fix,  but  would 
seem  to  be  around 

Pais  ~  5  (4.4-6.2)  letters. 

290.  The  cycle  time  tp  of  the  perceptual  processor  is  related  to  the  so-called  unit  impulse 

response  (the  time  response  of  the  visual  system  to  a  very  brief  pulse  of  light),  and  its  duration 
for  purposes  of  the  model  human  processor  is  taken  to  be 

Xp  =  100  (50-200)  msec. 

291.  As  modelled  by  the  model  human  processor,  movement  is  not  continuous,  but 
consists  of  a  scries  of  discrete  micromovements,  each  requiring  about 

tM  =  70  (30-l(X))  msec, 

which  is  identified  as  the  cycle  time  of  the  motor  processor.  The  feedback  loop  from  action  to 
perception  is  sufTiciently  long  (2(X)-S00  msec)  that  rapid  behavioural  a^  such  as  typing  and 
speaking  must  be  executed  in  bursts  of  preptx)gnimmed  motor  instructions. 

292.  (sec  Card  et  al..  1981;  1983;  1986) 

EnxcduresforUsf 

293.  (see  Card  et  al..  1981;  1983;  1986) 

Advaniagcs 

294.  The  advantage  of  the  model  human  processor  approach  is  that  it  provides  a 
common  processing  architecture  within  which  a  whole  class  of  psychological  phenomena  can 
be  expressed.  One  clear  advantage  of  this  is  that  one  acquires  a  common  language  for 
characterising  a  wide  range  of  behavioural  data  that  were  previously  hard  to  relate  to  one 
another.  More  importantly,  this  practice  of  casting  a  range  of  phenomena  into  a  single 
architecture  provides  a  set  of  constraints  that  set  theoretically  motivated  limits  on  how  such 
behaviours  can  be  described.  This  stands  in  contrast  to  the  familiar  proliferation  of 
desoriptions  developed  to  account  for  different  psychological  observations. 
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Limitations 

295.  One  limitation  of  the  MHP  approach  is  that,  in  order  to  achieve  its  degree  of 
parametrisation,  the  behaviour  that  is  dealt  with  must  be  highly  idetdised  in  nature.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  f?.ct  that  since  practically  no  knowledge  can  be  operationally  defined  at  this 
level  of  parametrisation  there  is  no  capacity  to  deal  with  flexitnlity  of  behaviour  ot  errors. 

Application  Examples 

296.  (see  Card  etal.,  1981;  1983;  1986) 

Technical  Details 

297.  (see  Card  ctal.,  1981;  1983;  1986) 
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EunirsJiicgls 

298.  According  to  Card  et  al.  (1983),  there  are  at  least  three  areas  where  the  description 
of  the  model  human  processor  might  be  significantly  expanded  at  some  cost  in  simpUci^.  The 
first  area  is  the  semantic  description  of  long-term  memory.  As  the  snidy  of  long-term  memory 
proceeded,  it  became  evident  to  psychologists  that,  to  understand  human  performance,  the 
semantic  organization  of  long-term  memory  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  They  have 
not  describe  semantic  menx^  in  any  depth  here.  The  second  area  is  the  description  of  tlie 
perceptual  prc^ssor.  In  the  simplified  description  they  have  given  of  perceptual  processing, 
they  have  skipped  over  considerable  detail  that  is  appropriate  at  a  more  refined  level  of 
analysis.  A  description  based  on  Founer  analysis  could  be  used  to  replace  various  parts  of  the 
model  for  describing  the  interactions  of  visual  stimuli  with  intensity  and  distance.  The  third 
area  is  the  description  of  the  cognitive  processor.  They  have  not  said  much  in  detail  about  the 
control  structure  of  the  cognitive  processor,  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  processor's 
control  discipline  if  interruptability,  errors,  multiple-tasking,  automaticity,  and  other 
phenomena  are  to  be  thoroughly  und^stood.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  recognise-act 
cycle,  and  how  the  characteristics  of  simple  decisions  arise  from  it,  might  be  given  in  terms  of 
a  set  of  production  rules. 
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3.3.9  Ouasilinear  Models  and  McRuer’s  Law  of  Manual  Cbntrol 

Summary  Description 

299.  The  quasilinear  nxxlel  approach  is  used  to  predict  closed-loop  system  response  as  a 
function  of  the  controlled  system  dynamics  and  input  stimuli.  Results  are  presented  in  the 
frequency  domain  and  estimates  of  phase  and  gain  margins  can  be  deduced.  This  class  of 
models  has  been  shown  to  be  quite  accurate  in  modelling  and  predicting  performance  for 
compensatory  tracking  tasks  using  a  single  display  and  controller. 

History  and  Source 

300.  Although  Tustin  (1947)  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  a  servomechanism  theory 
approach  could  be  used  to  model  the  human  operate?  in  a  manual  control  task,  the  most 
signiHcant  work  undertaken  in  this  area  has  been  by  McRuer  and  coworkers  at  Systems 
Technology,  Inc.,  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  USA.  This  is  reflected  in  the  survey  publications  by 
McRuer  et  al.  (1967, 1969, 1974)  and  McRuer  (1980)  as  well  as  in  numerous  studies. 

Product  and  Purpose 

301.  The  human  controller  is  complicated  to  describe  quantitatively  because  of  his 
enormous  versatility  as  an  information  processing  device.  Figure  3.13  shows  the  general 
pathways  required  to  describe  human  behaviour  in  an  interactive  man-machine  system  wherein 
the  human  operates  on  visually  sensed  inputs  and  communicates  with  the  machine  via  a 
manipulative  output.  This  control  system  block  diagram  indicates  the  minimum  number  of 
human  operator  processing  stages  needed  to  characterise  different  behavioural  features  of  the 
human  controller.  To  describe  the  components  of  the  figi..'  •  <>art  at  the  far  right  with  the 
controlled  element:  this  is  the  machine  being  controlled  by  tne  human.  To  its  left  is  the  actual 
interface  between  the  human  and  the  machine  -  the  neuromuscular  actuation  system,  which  is 
the  human’s  output  mechanism.  This  in  itself  is  a  complicated  feedback  control  system 
capable  of  operating  as  an  open-loop  or  combined  open-loop/closed-loop  system,  although 
that  level  of  complication  is  not  explicit  in  the  simple  feedback  control  system  shown  here. 
The  neuromuscular  system  comprises  limb,  muscle,  and  manipulator  dynamics  in  the  forward 
loop  and  muscle  spindle  and  tendon  organ  ensembles  as  feedback  elements.  All  these 
elements  operate  within  the  human  at  the  level  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  periphery. 

302.  There  are  other  sensory  sources,  such  as  joint  receptors  and  peripheral  vision, 
which  indicate  limb  output  position.  These  operate  through  higher  centres  and  are  subsumed 
in  the  proprioceptive  fe^back  loop  incorporating  a  block  at  the  perceptual  level  further  to  the 
left  in  the  diagram.  If  motion  cues  were  present,  these  too  could  be  associated  in  a 
proprioceptive-like  block.  The  three  other  pathways  shown  at  the  perceptual  level  correspond 
to  three  different  types  of  control  operations  on  the  visually  presented  system  inputs. 
Depending  on  which  pathway  is  effectively  present,  the  control  structure  of  the  man-machine 
system  can  appear  to  be  open-loop,  or  combination  open-loop/closed-ioop,  or  totally  closed- 
loop  with  respect  to  visual  stimuli.  When  the  compensatory  block  is  appropriate  at  the 
perceptual  level,  the  human  controller  acts  in  response  to  errors  or  controlled  element  output 
quantities  only.  With  this  pathway  operational,  continuous  closed-loop  control  is  exerted  on 
the  machine  so  as  to  minimise  system  errors  in  the  presence  of  commands  and  disturbances. 
Compensatory  behaviour  will  be  present  when  the  commands  and  disturbances  are  random¬ 
appearing  and  when  the  only  information  displayed  to  the  human  controller  consists  of  system 
errors  or  machine  outputs. 
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Figure  3.13  Major  human  operator  pathways  in  a  man-machine  system  (McRuer,  1980). 

303.  When  the  command  input  can  be  distinguished  from  the  system  output  by  virtue  of 
the  display  (e.g..  signals  i  and  m  are  shown  or  detectable  as  separate  entities  relative  to  a 
reference)  or  preview  (e.g.,  as  in  following  a  curved  pathway),  the  pursuit  pathway  joins  the 
compensatory.  This  new  pathway  provides  an  open-loop  control  in  conjunction  with  the 
compensatoiy  closed-loop  error-correcting  action.  The  quality  of  the  ove^  control  can,  in 
principle,  be  much  superior  to  that  where  compensatory  acu  alone.  An  even  higher  level  of 
contiw  is  possible.  When  complete  familiarity  with  the  controlled  element  dynamics  and  the 
entire  peic^tual  field  is  achiev^,  the  operator  can  generate  neuromuscular  commands  which 
are  deft,  discrete,  properly  timed,  scal(^,  and  sequenced  so  as  to  result  in  machine  outputs 
which  are  exactly  as  desir^.  These  neuromuscular  commands  are  selected  from  a  repertoire 
of  previously  learned  control  movements.  They  ate  conditioned  responses  which  may  be 
triggered  by  the  situation  and  the  command  and  control  quantities,  but  they  are  not 
continuously  dependent  on  these  quantities,  litis  pure  open-loop  programmed-control-like 
behaviour  is  called  prccognitive.  Like  the  pursuit  pathway,  it  often  appears  in  company  with 
the  compensatory  operations  as  dual-mode  control  >•  a  form  where  the  control  exerted  is 
initiated  and  largely  accon^lished  by  the  precognitive  action  and  then  may  be  completed  with 
conqiensatory  error-reduction  operations. 

304.  A  quasilinear  or  continuous  describing  function  nradel  of  the  human  opmtor  may 
be  defined  u  the  approximate  linear  model  of  a  non-linear  system  which  minimises  the 
remnant.  The  remnant  is  defined  as  the  portion  of  the  human  curator’s  control  output  power 
that  is  not  linearly  correlated  with  the  system  inpuL  Over  the  years  many  invesdgators  have 
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used  this  buic  approach  to  develop  human  operator  models.  However,  the  two  models  most 
widely  known  and  accepted  are: 

a.  The  Hve  Parameter  Quasilinear  Model: 


HUMAN  TIMH 

OPERATOR  GAIN  DELAY 


SERIES 

EQUAUSATION 


NEUROMUSCULAR 

ACTUATION 

SYSTEM 


YpOo))  *  Kp  .  g-jcOT  ,  Tijow-l 


1 


TjjOH-l 


TNjcofl  (1) 


YpQo)):  human  operator  describing  function 
T^/Tj:  lead/lag  time  constants 

T{q:  neuromuscular  time  constant 


b.  The  Crossover  Model  or  McRuer's  Law: 

HUMAN  CONTROLLED 

OPERATOR  ELEMENT 


Yp(je))  •  Yc<j(i)) 


^g-j(ore. 

jw 


Yp(jfl»: 

human  operator  describing  function 

Yc(j©): 

controlled  element  transfer  function 

(Of,: 

crossover  frequency 

'*e* 

effective  time  delay 

(2) 


305.  The  crossover  model  or  McRuer's  law  of  manual  control  denotes  a  relationship  in 
the  transfer  characteristics  of  the  human  operator  and  the  controlled  element.  The  name 
"crossover”  is  connected  with  the  model's  frequency  range  of  validity.  The  model  assumes 
that  the  operator  of  a  dynamic  system  tries  to  achieve  low  error  and  system  stability  by 
behaving  in  a  way  that  makes  the  operator  and  the  system  together  respond  as  a  first-order 

system  in  the  input  bandwidth  region.  The  crossover  model  describes  the  product  Yp  •  Yq  by 

a  first  order  system  with  a  time  delay.  The  function  yields  a  high  gain  at  low  frequencies  and  a 
low  gain  at  high  frequencies,  so  the  system  has  low  error  and  is  stable.  However,  there  will 

always  be  some  time  delay,  x^,  so  there  will  inevitably  be  a  frequency  at  which  phase  lag  is 

greater  than  180  deg.  According  to  the  crossover  model,  the  operator  will  maintain  a  high 
open-loop  gain  so  that  crossover  frequency  is  just  below  the  frequency  of  180  deg  phase  lag 
a^  a  small  phase  margin  is  preserved.  The  equation  is  called  a  describing  function  rather  than 
a  transfei  function  because  the  human  operator  is  not  truly  linear,  and  the  model  is  thus  a 
quasi-Unear  n.'odel.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  human  response  that  is  linearly  related  to  system 
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input  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  describing  funcUon,  but  there  are  also  some  nonlinear 
components  collectively  referred  to  as  remnant  The  remnant  components  contribute  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  variance  in  the  total  response  and  are  added  to  the  output 
signal.  Remnant  sources  are  (1)  variations  in  operator  lags  net  related  to  input  or  system 
dynamics,  (2)  threshold  effects  in  which  small  dianges  are  dimgarded,  (3)  intcrmittency  of 
processing.  (4)  discrete  impulse  control,  (5)  random  noise.  This  is  shown  in  the  generalised 
man-machine  system  structure  of  Figure  3.14. 


Oittwtanct  Cmmmti 


IMtrNoM  OtMTvotioii.ScofiniA) 

mi  EfMiitotioii  Notft 
(l^iricniiRp  mi 


Hg.  3.14  A  generalised  man-macluM  system  structure  (McRuer,  1980). 

When  Used 

306.  Stability  of  aircraft  and  other  control  systems  can  be  predicted  in  the  design  stage 
from  this  model  and  knowledge  of  the  transfer  function  of  the  system.  Wc^load  and 
associated  problems  such  as  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  stress  can  also  be  predicted.  The 
models  are  useful  for  design  of  manual  contrd  experiments. 

Procedures  for  Use 

307.  The  structure  of  the  models  allows  ;i  r^t  of  free  parameters  to  be  adjusted  to  match 
the  performance  for  particular  task  requirements  and/or  system  dynamics.  Parameters  and 
their  v^ues  can  be  found  in  die  references. 

Advantages 

308.  This  approach  is  a  powerful  and  relatively  convenient  tool  for  the  analysis  of 
human  pofotmance  in  sinqile  manual  conirtd  tasks.  Validation  of  the  model  involves  placing 
human  operators  in  a  simulated  system  and  varying  parameters  such  as  the  transfer  function  of 
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the  system.  Qosed-loop  stability  of  aircraft  can  be  jnedicted  from  coupling  the  model  with  the 
aircr^t  transfer  function;  pilot  workload  can  be  premcted  from  the  lead  time  constant  The 

model  also  predicts  changes  in  the  Bode  plot  as  a  result  of  operator  factors  such  as  stress, 
fatigue,  dual  task  loading,  alcohol,  practice,  etc.  A  number  of  studies  seem  to  bear  out  the 
model  well. 

Limitations 


309.  The  crossover  model  only  applies  to  a  stationary  situation,  where  the  task  variables 
are  constant  and  the  pilot  response  characteristic^  are  also  stationary  and  repeatable.  The 
uMdel  requires  a  •  20  dB/decade  slope  for  the  combined  controUed-element  transfer  function 
and  operator  (describing-function)  response.  As  a  quasi-linear  model,  it  exhibits  the  main 
features  of  human  operators,  but  does  not  model  significant  nonlinearities,  which  may  be 
quite  large  for  higher-  order  systems.  As  a  frequency  domain  model,  it  does  not  easily 
account  for  time-domain  behaviour  such  as  step  responses  or  transient  ramp  inputs.  As  an 
empirically  developed  model,  it  is  based  on  observed  human  responses  rather  than  on  an 
analysis  of  the  processing  mechanisms  used  by  the  operator.  The  effects  of  mode  switching, 
short-term  adaptation,  learning  of  the  pilot,  or  time-varying  behaviour  in  the  task  variables 
cannot  be  treated  with  this  rrKidel.  Little  account  is  taken  of  different  individual  operator  styles 
or  strategies.  Several  limitations  are  encountered  when  attempting  to  model  complex  cases: 

(1)  Modelling  of  multi-input/multi-output  tasks  can  be  accomplished, 
but  some  expertise  is  required  in  specifying  loop  closures  and  their 
specific  forms. 

(2)  The  task  input  signals  must  be  stationary. 

(3)  Model  parameters  are  likely  to  vary  from  task  to  task  thus  making 
this  approach  less  useful  for  performance  prediction. 

(4)  Curator  remnant  is  generally  not  dealt  with  eflectively,  again 
limiting  accuracy  in  prediction  of  man-machine  performance. 

Application  Ej^otpIcs 

310.  Numerous  applications  have  been  cited  in  the  literature,  e.g.: 

(1)  Models  for  use  in  car  and  aircraft  control  applications  (McRuer, 

Krendel,  1974;. 

(2)  Estimation  of  vehicle  handling  qualities  (McRuer,  Jex,  1967). 

(3)  Modelling  environmental  stress  effects  such  as  vibration  (Jex, 

Magdaleno,  1978). 

(4)  Modelling  the  p^ormance  of  roll-lateral  flight  control  tasks  under 
visual  only  or  visual-plus-motion  siniations  (Jex  et  al.,  1981). 
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IficbnicalPcails 

311.  Technical  details  and  information  on  software  (for  IBM  PCs  and  compatibles)  are 
given  by  Allen  et  al.  (1989). 
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Future  Needs 

312.  Although  developed  nearly  30  years  ago.  the  application  of  the  quasilinear  models 
still  is  in  its  early  stages  and  nuny  questions  remain  to  be  answered.  There  is  need  for 
additional  data  and  appropriate  expmmental  paradigms.  Two  areas  for  future  research  should 
be  mentioned:  (1)  extension  to  additional  tasks  and  (2)  extensions  for  skill  acquisition.  There 
are  many  tasks  in  everyday  life  that  require  almost  continuous  human  control  for  their 
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successful  and  safe  completion.  Driving  an  automolrile,  riding  a  Incycie,  and  flying  an  urcraft 
are  three  examples  anoong  many.  Each  of  these  tasks  invdve  the  human  being  ^ing  u  a 
feedback  element  in  a  clo«ed*loop  control  system.  Indeed*  the  control  dieoiy  paradigm  which 
has  evolved  in  the  intervening  years  has  b^  so  useful  in  quandfying  control-related  human 
behaviour  that  it  has  become  a  fundamental  mode  of  dunking  on  the  part  of  most  nuuiual 
contred  practitioners.  Development  of  models  fa  learning  behaviour  (i.  e.,  control-strategy 
development)  is  one  of  die  in^iotuuu  remaining  dieoietical  riontiers  in  manuid  control.  Models 
of  this  son  have  ready  application  to  the  deagn  of  training  rinuilators. 
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3.3.10  Optimal  Cbntrol  Model  (OCMl  of  Man-Machine  Systems 

SummiivDeampiiQD 

313.  The  optimal  control  model  (OCM)  lepitsents  human  performance  in  manually 
controlled  systems.  The  model  is  able  to  predict  task  performance  (e.g.,  rms  control  activity 
and  error)  and  human  control  characteristics  (e.g..  Bode  plots  of  hunun  operator  describing 
functions).  What  di^erentiates  the  optimal  control  model  from  other  models  of  the  human 
operator  are  the  methods  used  to  represent  human  limitations,  the  inclusion  in  the  model  of 
elements  that  compensate  optimally  for  these  limitations,  explicit  represenution  of  the  human's 
internalisation  ("internal  tnoJel")  of  the  control  task,  and  the  extentive  use  of  sute-space 
concepts  and  techniques  of  modem  control  theory. 


ng.  3.i3  Optima)  control  model  (OCM)  of  man-machine  ^siems 

History  and  :»outce 

314.  The  ruodel  was  develop^  by  Kleinman.  Baron,  and  Levison  (1971)  at  Bolt, 
Beranek  and  Newman.  Inc.,  Cambridge.  Mass.  Surveys  are  given  by  Baron  and  Levison 
(1980),  Baron  (1984),  and  Levison  (1989). 

Product  and  Purpose 

315.  The  optimal  control  model  (OCM)  has  been  developed  using  modem  control  and 
estimation  theory.  It  assumes  that  a  well-trained  and  well-motivated  hunun  controller  bdiaves 
optirruUIy  to  achieve  a  specified  performance  criterion  J,  subject  to  certain  internal  constraints 
on  the  human's  information-processing  capabilities  and  subject  to  the  operator's 
understanding  of  task  objectives.  This  assumption  is  consistent  with  notions  of  human 
response  behaviour  discussed  in  the  psychological  literature.  The  riKxlel  is  a  stochastic  time 
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domain  tnodel  of  the  human.  It  explicitly  models  human  remnant  characteristic^  and  is  not 
limited  to  stationary  inputs.  The  model  furdier  assumes  diat  the  human  controller  has  an 
internal  model  of  both  die  ^stem  and  the  farcing  function  which  drives  it.  This  model  enables 
an  estimation  of  system  state  which  is  limited  ^  available  perceptual  data  that  are  noisy  and 
delayed.  Further  limitadonsittclude  additional  motor  noise  and  a  neuromuscular  lag  resulting 
in  a  maximum  bandwidth.  The  optimal  control  model  (Figure  3.15)  is  cooqrosed  of  several 
submodels: 


(1)  A  perceptual  model  that  translates  displayed  variables  into  noisy, 
delayed,  perceived  variables. 

(2)  An  information  processor  consisting  of  an  optimal  estimator  and  a 
predictor  that  generates  estimates  of  the  sys^  states  based  on  the 
perceived  variables. 

(3)  A  set  of  optimal  gains  selected  to  minimise  a  diosen  quadratic  cost 
function. 

(4)  An  output  mode!  that  accounts  for  huuian  motor-response 
limitations  including  bandwidth  and  noise. 


316.  In  the  omimai  control  model  (Fig.  3.15),  the  information  from  the  display  is 
corrupted  by  observation  noise  introduced  by  the  human  opcrauir.  Ihis  noi^  representation 
cf  ti<e  display  information  is  then  delayed  by  an  ariKMint,  t,  representing  the  internal  human 
processing  delay.  The  model  then  uses  a  Kalman  filter  end  prsrdictor  to  estimate  system  state. 
The  control  motion  is  then  generated  with  the  optimal  gdn  matrix  operating  on  the  best 
estimate,  g  (t),  of  the  system  state,  g  (t).  The  optinud  gain  matrix  is  determined  ^  minimising 
a  quadratic  cost  functional. 


J»E 


,  T 
lim  i/ 


(1) 


where  g  is  the  system  sute  variable,  u  and  u  are  control  variables,  and  q,r,  and  g  are 
weightings  for  the  different  variables.  This  reduces  to 


J«E 


I  I 


in  the  steady  suie. 

317.  Just  as  an  observation  noise  is  postulated  to  account  for  perceptual  and  central 
processing  inadequacies,  a  motor  noise  is  introduced  to  account  for  the  human  operator’s 
inability  to  generate  noise-free  control  actions.  Finally,  the  noisy  control  reqxmse  is  smoothed 
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a  filter  that  accounts  for  an  operator  bandwidth  constnint  In  this  manner,  noise  is  treated 
as  an  integnd  part  of  the  model,  rather  than  as  an  external  renmant,  adiich  is  die  approach  used 
by  the  crossover  model. 

When  Used 

318.  It  can  be  used  eqiecially  at  the  design  stage  in  the  development  of  a  prototype 
vehicle.  It  can  be  used  in  the  de«gn  of  vehicle  or  prwess  control  systems,  e^iecially  those 
which  involve  transient  (s;q>  or  ramp)  inputs;  modelling  human  decision  making,  reliability 
assessment,  and  worklo^;  design  of  slowly  responding  and  monitoring  systems;  dedga  of 
simulations  and  experiments.  The  results  can  be  either  in  graphical  or  stadsdcal  form. 

Procedures  for  Use 

319.  Two  basic  categories  of  parameters  must  be  adjusted  in  order  to  predict 
performance:  (a)  parameters  which  represent  inherent  human  perceptual-motor  limitations, 
and  (b)  parameters  which  represent  information  sources  available  to  the  human  in  a  given  task. 
Parameters  and  values  ate  included  in  the  references.  To  apply  the  twtimal  control  model,  the 
following  features  of  the  machine  ^stemfenvironriKnt  rtaist  be  qiecined: 

(1)  A  linearised  state  variable  representation  of  the  system  bein; 
controlled. 

(2)  A  stochastic  or  deterministic  representation  of  the  driving  function 
of  environmental  disturbances  to  the  ^stertL 

(3)  A  linearised  display  vector  summarising  the  sensory  information 
used  1^  the  operaor. 

(4)  A  quantitative  statement  of  the  performance  criterion  or  cost 
functional  for  assessing  operator/kmachine  perfotmanoe. 

Advinttgg 

320.  The  state  space  structure  of  the  nxxlel  makes  it  very  flexible  for  use  in  a  variety  of 
control  tasks.  Transitions  from  time  domain  to  frequency  donuin  are  possible.  The  model 
was  validated  in  a  set  of  manual  control  experiments  in  which  experien^  operators  tracked 

systems  with  K,  K/s,  and  K/s^  dynamics  in  a  compensatory  task  (Kleinrtum,  Baron,  Levison, 
1971).  In  addition,  the  OCM  was  validated  against  simulated  results  relating  to  the  hover 
control  of  a  VTOL  aircrafL 

Umntrans 

321 .  As  with  all  optimal  control  solutions  the  OCM  is  only  optimal  in  the  sense  of  the 
chosen  quadratic  cost  function  and  may  well  be  sub-optinul  in  othm.  The  rrwdel  describes 
the  behaviour  of  skilled  operators  of  dynamic  systems,  but  it  does  not  ansvrer  the  question  of 
how  human  operators  come  to  behave  in  an  optimal  manner:  Further  restrictions  are: 

(1)  The  model  is  validated  for  use  in  continuous  systems. 

(2)  The  model  is  limited  to  systems  which  can  be  linearised. 
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(3)  The  application  of  die  model  requires  considerable  experience  with 
its  use. 

(4)  The  model  is  complex,  and  its  use  in  many  applicadons  requ;ies  a 
large  amount  of  oonputadon. 

Application  Examples 

322.  The  OCM  has  been  applied  (mostly  with  regard  to  aircraft  flight)  as  a  predictive 
and  as  a  diagnostic  tool.  Areas  of  application  include  (Osplay  design  and  evaluation,  control 
design  and  evaluation,  prediction  of  aircraft  handling  qualities,  simulator  design  and 
evaluation,  analysis  of  ta^s  involving  transient  manoeuvres,  effects  of  environmental  stress, 
and  supervisory  control.  Exanples  in  each  area  are  summarised  in  this  section. 

323.  The  (X!M  has  been  used  in  numerous  studies  to  evaluate  the  eHiectiveness  of 
aircraft  flight  displays  (Baron.  Levison.  1975, 1977).  In  some  cases,  model  predictions  have 
been  compared  with  data;  in  others,  the  OCM  has  bwn  employed  as  a  purely  predictive  tool. 
The  effects  of  diflerer.t  display  formats  and  display  symbology  were  prract^  in  cases  where 
the  aircraft  was  subjected  to  turbulence  and/or  constant  upchafts.  llie  ability  of  the  pilot  to 
estimate  these  external  disturbances,  and  take  the  appropriate  corrective  action  to  minimise  \ 
glide  path  errors  was  analysed.  Predictions  of  system  peribrmance  were  con^ared  with  data 
obtained  in  independent  experimental  investigations.  The  model-data  agreements  were 
excellent  and  danonstrated  the  model’s  ability  to  predict  the  time-varying  adaptability  of  a  pilot 

to  updraft  disturbances. 

324.  Although  display  problems  have  received  the  most  attention,  other  aspects  of  the 
system  design  problem  have  not  been  neglected  completely.  Levison  and  Houck  (1975)  have 
explored  the  use  of  the  model  in  analysing  control  stick  design  problems  in  a  vilmtion 
environment.  Stengel  and  Broussard  (1978)  have  used  the  basic  structure  of  the  OCTM  along 
with  some  assumptions  concerning  sub-opd^  adoration  to  detemune  stabili^  boundaries  in 
high-g  manoeuvring  flight  Schmidt  (1979)  has  proposed  a  design  procedure  for  stability 
augriKntation  systems  ba^  on  closed-loop  analyus  with  the  OCM. 

325.  Display  and  control  design  are  two  of  the  factors  that  influence  a  vehicle's  handling 
qualities  as  reflected  in  the  pilot's  ability  to  achieve  acceptable  system  performance  at 
reasonable  levels  of  mental  workload.  Although  aircraft  handling  qurdities  are  specified,  for 
the  most  part,  in  terms  of  vehicle  response  charactenstics  alone,  the  formal  acquisition  of 
subjective  pilot  opinion  is  an  important  aspect  of  aircraft  evaluation  and  acceptartce.  Thus,  a 
need  exists  for  a  reliable  analytic  tool  for  predicting  pilot  opinion  ratings,  e^ecially  for  new ' 
aircraft  configurations  and  task  envuonments.  Hess  (1977)  noticed  that,  for  a  variety  of 
experimenul  results  that  he  matched  with  the  (XM.  the  objective  performance  index  varied 
tixMiotunically  with  subjective  pilot  opinion  ratings,  and  he  suggested  use  of  the  OCM  as  a 
predictor  for  pilot  ratings.  Because  of  the  rich  set  of  performance  metrics  that  can  be  derived 
from  steady-state  tracking  data,  most  OCM  validation  studies  (and  most  applications)  have 
involved  consideration  of  steady-sute  control  tasks.  Nevenheless,  the  OCM  is  theoretically 
capable  of  treating  non-steady- state  control  usks. 

326.  Military  operational  environments  may  subject  the  human  operator  to  substantial 
physical  stress.  In  some  cases,  the  stress  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  flight  usk  (e.  g., 
vi^tion.  sustained  high  acceleration);  in  other  cases,  stress  may  be  induced  ^  an  opponent 
as  a  defensive  measure  (e.  g.,  optical  countermeasure).  Such  sonsidentions  have  motivated 
application  of  the  OCM  to  ta^s  involving  actual  and  simulated  environmental  stress.  A  series 
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of  studies  was  conducted  to  develop  a  methodology  for  modelling  the  effects  of  high- 
frequency  vibracion  on  pilot  response  behaviour  and  total  system  p^ormance  (Levison, 
1978).  This  effort  led  to  a  mode!  stnicture  which  combines  the  OCM  with  a  biodynamic 
mode!  of  the  human  operator.  As  pan  of  this  stnicture,  a  set  of  rules  were  develt^ied  for 
relating  certain  OCM  parameters  (specifically,  time  delay  and  motor  noise  covariance)  to 
biodynamic  response  parameters. 

327.  ‘fhe  above  studies  all  focused  on  the  operator  in  continuous  control  tasks.  But  the 
stnicture  of  the  OCM,  particularly  the  infermation  processing  sub* model,  also  lends  iuclf  to 
modelling  tasks  in  which  monitoring  and  decision-making  are  the  major  concerns  of  the 
operatoc  The  first  attempt  to  exploit  this  aspea  of  the  OCM  was  by  Levison  and  Tanner 
(1971)  who  studied  the  problem  of  hew  well  subjects  could  determine  whether  a  signal, 
embedded  in  added  noise,  was  within  specified  tolerances.  Their  experiments  were  a  visual 
analogue  of  classical  signal  detection  experiments  except  that  ’’signal-imsent”  corresponded  to 
the  situation  of  the  signal  being  within  tolerance.  They  retained  the  estimator/predictor  and  the 
equivalent  percreptu^  models  of  the  OCM  and  replaced  the  control  law  with  an  optimal 
(Bayesian)  decision  rule  just  as  has  been  used  in  some  other  behavioural  decision-theory 
models.  Phatak  and  Kleinman  (1972)  examined  the  application  of  the  OCM  infomution 
processing  structure  to  failure  detection  irA  suggested  several  posrible  theoretical  approaches 
to  the  prt^lem.  Gai  ^  Curry  (1976)  used  the  OCM  information  processing  structure  to 
analyse  failure  detection  in  a  simple  laboratory  task  and  in  an  experiment  simulating  pilot 
monitoring  of  an  automatic  approach.  They  reported  good  agreemnt  between  predicted  and 
observed  detection  times  for  both  the  simple  and  mote  realistic  situations.  In  ^  latter  case, 
the  model  was  used  in  a  multi-instrument  monitoring  task  and  accounted  for  attention  sharing 
in  the  usual  OCM  fashion. 

328.  It  has  also  been  extensively  applied  by  the  US  Air  Force  Aerospace  Medical 
Research  Laboratory  to  a  number  of  nunu^  control  problems,  e.g., 

(1)  Modelling  single  axis  flight  conaoi  performance  under  visual  only 

or  visual^lus-motion  conditions  (Levison,  Junker,  1977)^  >:  ■ 

(2)  Moaning  the  effects  of  acceleration  stress  on  human  performance 
during  air-to-air  tracking  tasks  (Korn.  Kleinman,  1978). 

(3)  Studying  the  effects  of  high  frequency  vibration  (Levison,  1978). 

(4)  Prediction  of  altitude  holding  performance  in  the  presence  of  linear 
perspective  visual  cues  (Levison.  Warren.  1984). 

Tcctinial  EKttib 

329.  Several  implementations  of  the  optimal  control  model  are  available.  The 
MANMOD  computer  }m|pamme  (Baron,  Beriiner,  1974)  has  been  developed  to  implement  a 
flexible  and  efficient  version  of  the  model  that  can  be  used  to  study  time-depeiident  eflfects, 
such  as  disturbance  variations  and  instrument  switchovers.  In  addition,  the  incorporation  of 
display-related  thresholds  and  resolution  limitations  allows  one  to  study  the  effects  of 
instrument  modification.  MANMOD  (wntten  in  FORTRAN)  has  been  design^  for  interactive 
operation  and  can  be  extended  to  a  rather  general  proyamme  for  a  wide  field  of  applications, 
including  display  monitoring  and  decision  making,  in  stationary  and  unstationary 
environments. 
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330.  The  PIREP  programme  has  been  developed  to  implement  an  extended  version  of 
the  optimal  control  model  (Doyle,  Hoffman,  1976).  As  opposed  to  the  conventional  model, 
PIREP  incorporates  certain  effects  of  visud  instrument  scanning  and  attention  allocation 
(including  an  optimising  procedure)  as  well  as  motion  cues  sensed  by  the  vestibular  system. 
As  oppo^  to  progrpime  MANMOD,  PIREP  is  restricted  to  *he  study  of  time-independent 
effects  and  is  not  designed  for  interactive  operation. 

331.  The  optinud  control  model  has  been  implemented  with  a  general  purpose  control 
systems  analysis  programme  (  Program  CC:  Thompson,  1985)  that  runs  on  IBM-PC 
compatible  computers.  Program  CC  includes  a  comprehensive  selection  of  tools  and 
algorithms  for  frequency  domain  analysis,  time  domain  analysis,  sampled  data  systems,  multi¬ 
input/multi-output  systems,  state  space  methods,  and  optimal  control  procedures.  Program 
CC  provides  two  human  performance  modelling  approaches,  (1)  the  optimal  control  model 
and  (2)  the  quasilinear  models  and  McRuers's  law  described  in  section  3.3.9  (see  also  Allen  et 
al..  1989). 

332.  The  OCM  has  been  implemented  as  the  SSOCM  (Steady-State  Optimal  Conffol 
Model)  computer  programme  for  operation  on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  VAX  machine 
using  the  VMS  operating  system  and  for  IBM  PC-,  XT-,  and  AT-ccmpatible  personal 
computers  using  the  DOS  environment  (Levison,  1989).  The  SSOCM  software  system  is 
used  to  predict  operator/vehiclc  beiiaviour  in  linear,  steady-state  control  tasks.  A  model  for 
task  interference  and  attentional  workload  is  incorporated  in  the  programme,  and  perceptual 
limitations  such  as  thresholds  and  resolution  limitations  can  be  accounted  for.  This 
implementation  of  the  "steady- state"  model  O'eats  operator/vehicle  tasks  in  which  all  problem 
variables  may  be  considered  as  zero-mean  Gaussian  processes  having  stationary  statistics. 
The  steady-state  model  implementation  takes  advantage  of  the  mathematical  properties  of  linear 
systems  driven  by  Gaussian  noise  to  yield  directly  the  statistics  of  the  problem  solution.  The 
problem  solution  is.  of  course,  consistent  with  the  conceptual  model  described  above.  The 
inputs  to  the  steady-state  model  consist  entirely  of  parameters  that  describe  the  task 
environment  and  the  opemtor,  as  described  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  conceptual 
model.  Because  no  time  histories  are  generated,  there  are  no  input  signals  directly  analt^ous 
to  the  external  forcing-function  time  histories  that  would  be  required  in  a  simulation 
experiment.  In  the  steady-state  model  implementation,  the  operator's  internal  model  of  the 
task  environment  must  be  identical  to  the  linear  model  of  the  task  environment. 
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Euture  Weeds 

333.  Although  developed  20  years  ago.  the  application  of  the  optimal  control  model  still 
is  in  its  early  stages  and  many  questions  remain  to  be  answered.  There  is  need  for  additional 
data  and  appropriate  experimental  paradigms.  The  major  opportunity  for  extending  the  model 
to  other  tasks  is  in  the  area  of  supervisory  control.  Although  highly  developed  as  a  useful 
analytical  tool,  further  model  development  is  recommended  to  both  enhance  predictive 
capabilities  for  current  applications  and  to  extend  the  OCM  to  new  applications  and  tiew  kinds 
of  tasks.  Three  areas  for  future  research  are  proposed:  (1)  improve  predictive  accuracy  for 
high-order  continuous  control  tasks,  (2)  develop  models  for  skill  acquisition  and  (3)  extend  to 
additional  tasks. 
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334.  As  noted  in  the  discussion  on  model  application,  reliable  performance  trends  can 
be  often  obtained  using  a  Hxed  set  of  values  for  pilot-related  model  parameters.  Detailed 
measurements  of  pilot  response  behaviour  in  a  varies  of  laboratory  tasks  have  been  obtain^ 
using  these  values.  Nevenheless,  if  we  consider  the  full  range  of  laboratoiy  results,  certain 
systematic  deviations  in  these  parameters  are  observed.  SpeciHcally,  motor  time  constants 
greater  than  0.1  seconds  have  been  observed  in  tasks  r^uiring  the  control  of  plants  that 
include  high-order  dynamics  or  significant  delays.  In  addition,  noise/signal  ratios  well  below 
the  nominal  value  of  -20  dB  have  bwn  observed  in  certain  situations,  involving  mainly  control 
of  unstable  d^amics.  Additional  study  is  also  desired  to  enhance  the  predictive  accuracy  for 
tasks  involving  transient  inputs.  The  OCM  has  a  structure  that  is  suitable  for  treating 
deterministic  inputs;  but,  as  explained  earlier,  predictions  that  one  obtains  with  the  model  are 
highly  dependent  on  the  assumptions  nude  concerning  the  operator’s  knowledge  of  the  input. 

335.  Development  of  models  for  learning  behaviour  (i.  e.,  control-strategy 
deveiopr.ient)  is  one  of  the  important  remaining  theoretical  frontiers  in  manual  control. 
Models  c  f  this  sort  have  ready  application  to  the  dcsi^  of  training  simulators.  Because  this 
area  of  research  (at  least  with  regard  to  OCM  application)  is  in  its  early  stage,  it  is  not  clear 
what  directions  it  will  take.  One  approach  is  singly  to  constnict  an  outer  loop  about  the  CX^M 
as  currently  stniaured;  for  example,  discover  a  suitable  set  of  rules  for  adjusting  the  pilot- 
related  model  parameters  from  a  set  of  values  appropriate  to  some  initial  state  of  training  to 
another  set  of  values  typical  of  fully-trained  pilots.  A  more  analytically-oriented  approach 
would  be  to  include  a  fourth  adaptive  element  to  the  pilot  model:  an  optimal  identifier  to 
account  for  development  of  the  pilot's  internal  model  in  a  given  task  situation.  This  model 
element  would  account  both  for  Uie  rate  of  learning  as  well  as  the  asymptotic  structure  of  the 
internal  model . 

336.  The  major  opportunity  for  extending  the  OCM  to  other  tasks  is  in  the  area  of 
supervisory  control  (see  the  models  DEMON  and  PROCRU  in  Chapter  4  of  this  report). 
These  control  problems,  as  we  have  noted,  involve  monitoring,  detection,  decision-mwng, 
and  discrete  and/or  infrequent  control.  Most  often,  the  systems  are  highly  automated,  require 
more  than  one  operator  and  are  extremely  complex.  The  i^tcipal  feature  of  the  OCM  that  is 
useful  for  these  applications  is  its  information  processing  structure,  but  the  underlying, 
normative  modelling  perspective  is  also  important.  The  application  of  the  OCM,  or  its 
derivatives  to  such  problems,  is  in  its  early  stages  and  many  questions  remain  to  be  answered. 
Among  the  more  important  are  questions  concerning  the  human's  internal  model  for  such  large 
scale  systems,  the  appropriate  control  and  decision  cost  functionals  for  these  problems,  the 
modelling  of  attention-sharing  strategies  in  time-varying  situations,  and  the  appropriate  level 
for  incorpotadng  and  modelling  aspects  of  the  tasks  that  are  important  but  are  not  likely  to  be 
treated  using  the  same  techniques.  It  must  be  recognised  that  validation  of  such  complex 
models  to  the  degree  that  manual  control  models  have  been  and  can  be  validated,  will  not  be 
possible  for  some  time,  for  both  theoretical  and  practical  reasons.  One  may  not  expect, 
therefore,  that  sup^sory  control  models  that  are  predictive,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  OCM, 
will  be  developed  in  the  near  future.  Nonetheless,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  models  of 
supervisory  conmd  that  will  capture  many  essential  features  of  tasks  of  interest  and  will  prove 
to  be  useful  design,  analysis,  and  evaluation  tools. 
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3.3.11  A  Model  of  the  Helicopter  PUot 

Summary  Description 

337.  The  pilot  model  was  developed  to  control  a  helicopter  whose  system  dynamics 
were  fourth  order  The  decision  process  of  the  pilot  is  represented  by  a  hierarchical  network. 
Implicit  in  the  design  of  the  model  is  that  the  pilot  samples  the  control  variables  periodically. 
On  receiving  the  sampled-data  variables,  the  hierarchical  decision  networic  determines  the 
appropriate  multi-loop  closure  and  tracking  characteristics  for  the  whole  system.  It  is  assun^ 
that  the  pilot  stabilises  each  variable  in  order  with  loq>  closure  from  inside  out,  the  order  being 
roll  angle,  velocity,  and  lateral  deviation  (position).  Depending  on  the  stability  level  of  the 
system,  the  tracking  characteristics  can  Ik  high  bang-bang,  medium  bang-bang,  or  simple 
tracking  (gain  plus  lead).  The  tracking  characteristics  are  implemented  through  a 
neuromuscular  dynamic  model. 

338.  The  model  of  a  helicopter  pilot  was  studied  using  simulation  by  Benjamin  (1970). 
The  basic  element  of  the  pilot  model  is  a  decision  hierarchy  which  determines  the  multiioop 
closure  and  tracking  churacteristics  of  the  man-vehicle  system.  Pilot  model  input  is  quantised 
and  used  by  the  hierarchy  to  determine  the  specific  loop  to  be  closed  and  the  particular  transfer 
function  to  apply  to  that  loop.  The  pilot  model  and  vehicle  dynamics  are  implemented  on  a 
computer.  Model  validation  is  provided  by  comparison  of  tracking  records  obtained  from  this 
simulation  of  the  vehicle  with  a  human  operator.  Although  developed  for  a  vehicle  with  only 
two  lateral  degrees  of  freedom,  the  pilot  model  is  sufHciently  general  in  form  to  allow  its 
e.xtension  to  six  degrees  of  freedom.  As  a  fourth-order  system,  it  is  applicable  to  the  control 
of  not  only  the  helicopter,  but  all  VTOL  vehicles.  The  reduction  of  higher-order  inputs  to  zero 
permits  applicability  to  vehicles  with  lower-order  dynamics.  Its  form  is  independent  of  the 
input  function. 

History  and  Source 

339.  The  model  was  developed  by  P.  Benjamin  (1970)  while  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  USA. 
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Product  and  Purpose 

340.  The  results  from  the  pilot  model  correlated  reasonably  well  with  those  obtained 
from  a  fixed  base  simulator.  Therefore  the  model  can  be  assumed  to  duplicate  the  control 
acdon  of  a  helicopter  pilot  attempting  to  maintain  a  certain  lateral  position. 

341.  As  shown  in  Figure  3. 16.  the  angular  accelerations  of  a  helicopter  are  governed  by 
the  control  stick.  Without  compensation  in  any  form,  a  change  in  stick  portion,  d,  causes  a 
change  in  the  angle  of  attack  of  the  rotor  blades.  This,  in  turn,  results  in  a  moment  about  the 
centre  of  mass  of  the  vehicle,  the  second  integral  of  which  is  the  roll  angle,  f.  Since  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  helicopter  is  proportional  to  the  roll  angle,  the  relation  between  the  angle  of  attack 
of  the  vehicle  and  an  inettial  position,  y,  also  involves  two  integrations.  Thus,  the  relationship 
between  control  stick  deHeaion  and  lateral  position  is  a  fourth-order  function. 

342.  The  pilot  of  a  helicopter  observing  the  world  outside  of  his  vehicle,  or,  in  the  case 
of  this  experiment,  the  subject  viewing  his  visual  display,  receives  information  with  respect  to 
the  current  values  of  roll  rate,  roll  angle,  velocity,  and  position  of  his  aircraft.  As 
diagrammed  in  Figure  3.17,  he  must  evaluate  this  input  information,  perform  some  decision 
function  based  upon  the  results  of  this  evaluation,  and  then  effect  some  appropriate  movement 
of  the  control  stick.  This  pilot  model  considers  the  fkst  of  these,  evaluation,  in  terms  of 
sampling  and  quantification  of  the  input  variables.  The  decision  function  is  niodelled  as  a 
hierarchical  network,  and  action  is  taken  in  terms  of  a  neuromuscular  dynamics  model.  In  this 
pilot  model,  roll,  velocity,  and  position  ait  quantified  in  four  levels  by  three  threshold  values. 
The  "panic"  threshold  separates  "very  high"  from  "high"  levels.  The  "maximum"  threshold 
divides  "high"  and  "acceptable"  levels,  and  the  "minimum"  threshold  draws  the  line  between 
"acceptable"  and  "negligible"  values  of  the  three  variables.  Roll  rate  is  not  quantified. 

343.  To  control  a  fourth-order  system,  such  as  the  helicopter  used  in  this  experiment, 
the  human  operator  must  generate  a  fourth-order  lead.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that 
operators  are  generally  capable  of  producing  second-order  or  sometimes  third-order  lead.  It 
appears  that  the  successful  human  controller  of  a  higher-order  system  utilises  a  hierarchy  of 
control  techniques.  That  is,  although  keeping  track  of  the  values  of  all  variables,  he  tends  to 
stabilise  each  variable  in  order,  with  loop  closure  proceeding  from  the  inside  out  The  first 
order  of  the  hierarchy  is  to  maintain  low  roll  angles.  Once  the  angular  variation  has  been 
stabilised,  the  subject  attempts  to  reduce  his  velocity  to  near  zero.  Once  he  has  stabilised 
himself  at  some  position  away  from  the  required  hover  point,  he  attempts  to  correct  his  lateral 
deviation.  Of  course,  while  stabilising  roll  he  cannot  allow  a  large  positional  deviation,  but 
once  each  order  has  been  stabilised,  maintaining  subility  becomes  more  of  a  simple  gain  task 
than  a  lead  task.  Thus  the  complexity  of  the  control  task  has  been  reduced  by  a  simple 
expedient  of  stabilising  each  loop  successively  from  the  inside  out. 

344.  The  full  decision  hierarchy  is  summarised  in  flow  diagram  form  in  Figure  3.17. 
Note  that  only  one  type  of  control  is  effected  (only  one  loop  closed  at  a  time)  corresponding  to 
the  highest  level  of  the  hierarchy  which  hxs  input  values  in  the  range  indicated.  The  result  of 
the  decision  hierarchy  is  a  decision  as  to  which  loop  to  close  and  what  t^  of  tracking  to  use. 
This  defines  a  desired  stick  pt^tion,  or  a  goal,  toward  which  the  stick  is  moved.  Young  and 
Meiry  (1965)  have  found  that  in  con'rol  of  higher-order  systems,  the  less  stable  the  system  the 
more  the  human  controller  utilises  a  bang-teng  type  of  control.  This  refers  to  the  type  of 
control  in  which  the  operator  moves  the  stick  in  discrete  jumps  and  maintains  a  constant  stick 
position  between  jumps.  In  a  previous  study  of  helicopter  control,  the  author  noted  that  in 
less  stable  situations  itK]uiring  fu^t-  or  second-order  leads  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  bang- 
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bang  control  was  elicited.  As  successive  loops  became  stabilised  and  the  requirement 
switched  increasind}^  toward  a  gain,  the  control  stick  movements  tended  away  from  bang- 
bang  control  toward  siiiqtle  tracking. 


Fig.  3.17  Decision  flow  diagram. 
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345.  The  proposed  helicopter  pilot  model  uses  dual-level  bang-tuttig  tracking  and  simple 
tracking  (gain  plus  lead)  for  each  loop,  depending  upm  the  stability  level  of  the  closed  lo^. 
The  hierarchical  controller,  then,  interprets  the  quantified  input,  decides  which  loop  is  to  be 
closed,  and  determines  the  mode  of  tracking  to  be  unutilised  in  the  control  of  diis  cl(^  loq}. 
Thus,  if  roll  angle  is  in  the  very  high  range,  a  decision  is  made  to  use  high-level  bang-bang 
tracking.  For  high  roll  angle  errors,  low-level  bang-bang  tracking  is  utilised,  and  in  the 
accepuble  range  of  roll,  simple  tracking  suffices.  For  negligible  level  roll  angles,  the  roll  loop 
is  open. 

346.  The  use  of  a  decision  hierarchy  as  a  determinant  of  the  multilot^  closure  and 
tracking  characteristics  represents  the  majcv  contribution  of  this  model.  Thus  die  concept  of 
the  decision  hierarchy  and  the  stabilisation  of  the  multiloop  system  by  succesnve  single-loop 
closures  constitute  the  primary  contributions  of  this  model. 

WhCQ-Uscd 

347.  To  be  used  at  the  experimenud  design  stage. 

RrocglurcsJgrUsc 

348.  Not  available. 

Advanttga 

349.  By  using  a  digital  simulation  approach  a  complex  man-machine  system  can  be 
analysed  in  a  relatively  straightforward  manner.  The  form  the  hierarchical  decision  network 
is  independent  of  the  input  function  and  can  therefore  be  applied  to  other  systems. 

Limitations 

350.  This  type  of  model  requires  considerable  computer  facilities  for  synthesis  and 
analysis. 

Application  Examples 

351.  Benjamin  (1970)  used  the  model  to  control  the  lateral  position  of  simulated 
helicopter  high-order  dynamics.  It  is  claimed  the  structure  of  the  model  can  easily  be  adapted 
for  controlling  all  VTOL  Vehicles. 

Technical  Details 

352.  Not  available. 

References 
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Fulutt  Needs 

353.  Although  the  pilot  model  was  developed  in  a  somewhat  restricted  context,  the 
system  which  was  investi^ted  and  the  final  model  are  general  enou^  in  form  to  allow 
extensions,  e.  g.,  to  a  full  six  degrees  of  freedom. 
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3.3.12  The  Veldhuvzen  Helimman  Model 

Sumnary  Description 

354.  The  helmsman  model  consists  of  an  internal  model  plus  decision-making  Oo^c) 
elements.  The  internal  mode!  is  based  on  a  psychological  concept  (Codee  1965)  which 
postulates  that  a  human  operator  must  have  Imowledge  about  the  dynaiiuc  behaviour  of  a 
system  in  order  to  be  able  to  control  it  A  surv^  of  the  internal  model  principle  is  given  by 
Wonham  (1976).  In  this  case  the  internal  model  is  represented  by  a  linear  diflerential  equation 
and  is  used  to  predict  the  response  of  a  ship  to  the  helmsman’s  actions.  The  logic  element 
then  decides  whether  the  action  is  having  the  desired  effect  or  not  It  also  decides  when  and 
how  much  action  is  required  according  to  certain  limiting  parameters.  Thus  the  model  is 
algorithmic  in  nanue.  In  estimating  the  parameters  for  the  inodel  a  parameter  tracking  method 
was  used. 

Hiaoryandtipurec 

355.  The  model  was  developed  by  Veldhuyzen  (1976).  The  woric  arose  out  of  a  need 
for  validated  helmsman  models. 

Product  and  Purpose 

356.  The  purpose  of  the  model  is  to  provide  ship  designers  with  a  tool  for  exaixiining 
the  closed  loop  res^ses  and  handling  qualities  of  a  proposed  design.  For  the  time  domain 
results  presented,  the  mode)  reproduced  control  action  similar  to  dtat  of  a  helmsman.  Also  the 
heading  of  t’ne  'hip  steered  by  the  model  closely  matched  the  ship’s  heading  steerc4  by  a 
helmsinan. 

357.  In  order  to  understand  the  nonlinear  helmsman’s  model,  some  remarks  about  the 
task  the  helmsman  has  to  perfomt  should  be  made.  In  general,  the  helmsman’s  task  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  pursuit  tracking  task,  where  the  input  signal  (the  headings  ordered)  consists 
of  a  series  of  steps  of  randomly  distributed  arhplitudcs  and  durations.  The  model  is  based 
directly  on  the  internal  model  concept  and  consists  of  the  following  parts: 

(1)  an  internal  model  equation  to  make  it  possible  to  predict  future 
ship  Slates, 

(2)  a  decision  making  element  in  order  to  generate  the  helmsman’s 
actions  in  controlling  the  ship  including  the  use  of  the  predictions 
ci  the  internal  model. 

(3)  an  estinutor  to  estimate  the  sute  of  the  ship  from  the  displayed 
heading  disturbed  with  noise  due  to  waves. 

358.  In  roost  of  the  experiments  considered  the  helmsman’s  decision-making  process 
during  the  manoeuvre  can  be  divided  into  four  phases.  Diving  the  first  phase,  the  helmsman 
generates  an  output  in  order  to  start  the  ship  routing  ,  then  during  the  second  phase,  the 
rudder  is  kept  centred.  During  the  third  phase,  the  helmsman  stops  the  rotating  motion  of  the 
ship  and  when  the  desired  heading  is  achieved  with  only  a  small  rate  of  turn  (the  desired  or 
ordered  sute),  the  fourth  phase  staru,  with  a  rudder  angle  of  zero.  If  the  rate  of  turn  is  not 
small,  there  will  be  an  overshoot,  and  then  to  achieve  the  desired  sute,  the  cycle  has  to  be 
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repeated,  starting  with  the  first  phase  again.  The  four  phases  can  be  indicated  in  the  phase- 
plane,  that  is,  the  plot  of  the  rate  of  turn  as  a  function  of  the  heading  erroc 

359.  After  the  rudder  angle  is  chosen,  the  internal  noodel  is  used  to  determine  whether 
the  otyecdves  will  be  sadsHed  during  die  following  perio^  or  whether  a  new  rodder  angle  has 
m  be  chosen.  For  large  heading  errors,  the  helrnsman  is  mainly  interested  in  reducing  the 
instantaneous  error;  whereas  for  small  errors,  he  is  particularly  focused  on  the  difference 
between  the  predicted  state  of  the  ship  and  the  objectives  to  be  reached.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  experimental  values  of  the  performance  measures  can  be  reasonably  predicted 
by  the  ooo^Miier  simulations. 

When  Used 

360.  At  the  conception  stage  of  a  ship's  design. 

haceduresfgrUse 

361.  To  predict  the  performance  measures  by  means  of  computer  simulations  with  the 
nonlinear  nnodel,  the  structure  of  the  model  must  be  adapted  to  the  displays  used  during  a 
particular  test  The  information  supplied  by  she  rate  of  turn  indicator  can  be  used  as  an  initial 
condition  to  make  predictions  with  the  interrud  model. 

Advanages 

362.  This  model  is  one  of  the  few  validated  helmsman  models  available. 


Lumanons 


363.  The  model  is  limited  to  describing  the  course-keeping  control  characteristics  of  a 
helmsman. 

Aiwlkaiion  Examples 

364.  The  model  was  used  successfully  to  control  the  simulated  dynamics  of  a 
supertanker  during  course-keeping  (Veldhuyzen,  1976, 1977).  It  was  also  used  to  model  the 
control  characteristics  of  a  helmsman  during  full  scale  trials  on  board  a  small  ship.  Under  the 
later  circumstances  the  model  did  not  perform  particularly  well.  The  nonlinear  helmsnum's 
model  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  situations  to  analyse  the  helmsman's  behaviour 
(Veldhuym,  1976),  The  model  has  been  used  to  study  the  influence  of  addidonal  information  ’ 
presentation  systems  on  the  perfonnance  of  the  helmsman  steering  a  directionally  stable  or 
unstable  ship  1^  means  of  computer  simulations.  The  influence  of  this  auxiliary  equipitient  on 
the  helmsman's  performance  in  relation  to  the  dynamics  of  ships  has  also  been  investigated. 
With  each  ship,  the  following  manoeuvres  were  simulated: 

(1)  Manoeuvre  1:  Course  keeping. 

(2)  Manoeuvre  2;  The  execution  of  a  heading  order  of  5  degrees 

(3)  Manoeuvre  3:  The  execution  of  a  heading  order  of  25  degrees. 
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Technical  Details 

365.  NotavailaMe. 
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Future  Needs 

366.  This  example  demonstrates  how  the  internal  model  concept  can  contribute  in 
building  models  to  uriderstand  the  behaviour  of  the  hurran  operator  arid  in  the  analyses  of 
additional  displays.  Many  important  problems  in  human  operator  activities  con  be  directly 
related  to  the  internal  model  concept,  e.  g.,  menul  load  problems  and  the  problems  involved  in 
monitoring  and  decision  making,  especially  tn  the  context  of  slowly  responding  systems. 
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3.3.13  A  Model  of  Visual  Scene  Pfeiception  in  Manual  Control 
Summary  PescriptHHi 

367.  A  model  of  visual  scene  perception  in  manual  piloting  of  an  aifcraft  was  developed 
by  Weweiinke  (1980).  After  theoretical  and  experimental  studies  and  a  concise  inventory  of 
the  most  important  visud  scene  characteristics,  the  visual  percq>tion  [»pcess  is  modelled  on 
the  basis  of  the  linear  perspective  geometry  and  cues  telat^  to  the  relative  movement  of  the 
observer  with  respc^  to  the  outside  world.  This  involves  mathematical  relationships  between 
visual  cues  and  vehicle  state  variables.  After  linearisadon,  die  model  can  be  integrated  into  the 
existing  framework  of  the  optimal  control  model  ((XTM)  describing  manual  control  behaviour. 
The  visual  scene  perception  model  involves  assumptions  concerning  perceptual  thresholds  of 
the  various  cues,  noise  levels  associated  with  observing  these  cues,  and  the  interference 
among  them.  Values  for  these  parameters  were  derived  from  baseline  experiments 
supplemented  with  data  from  the  psychophysical  literature. 


Fig.  3.18  Visual  scene 

History  and  Source 

368.  Although  the  literature  on  visual  perception  is  vast,  a  selective  view  seems  adequate 
to  arrive  at  the  most  important  visual  cues  involved  in  the  visual  scene  perception  process. 
One  of  the  eariiest  studies  on  visual  scene  perorption  directly  related  to  fli^t  control  problems 
was  performed  by  Gibson  (1950).  According  to  Gibson,  the  most  important  visual  cues 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  visual  scene  are  related  to: 

(1)  linear  perqrecdve  geometry 

(2)  reladve  motion  or  motion  parallax 

(3)  apparent  size  of  objects  whose  real  size  is  known 
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(4)  oocultadonof»fvotjcctcovendbyanearone 

(5)  distribution  of  light  and  shade  over  an  otgea 

(6)  aerial  pcrq)ecrive  and  the  loss  of  detail  /ididistance. 

369.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  linear  perspwtive  geometry  and  relative  morion 
provi^  important  cues  to  distance  and  morion  poceprion.  A  schematic  version  of  the  visual 
scene  is  shown  in  Figure  3.18  consisting  of  lines  and  points  (textural  elements).  The  {wint  of 
the  visual  Held  towaid  which  the  obsei^  is  moving  (recrilinearly)  appears  to  be  stations^. 
All  other  textural  points  move  with  respect  to  the  obsover  and  can  ire  indicated  by  velociQr 
vectors  Cstreannets"). 

370.  The  perspective  interpretation  of  the  elements  of  the  visual  scene  allows  an 
estinurion  of  the  linear  and  angular  p^irion  and  velocity  of  the  observer.  This  involves  not 
only  the  momentary  information  provided  by  the  visual  scene  cues  but  also  past  information. 
The  resulting  dynamic  and  stochastic  process  can  be  described  in  estimation  theoretical  tcpis. 
It  involves  a  mathematical  description  of  rite  visual  cues  and  their  functional  relationship  as 
well  as  expectations  of  the  human  observec 


Fig.  3.19  Cues  derived  from  the  visual  approach  scene. 

Product  and  Purpose 

371.  The  scene  perception  model  is  an  extension  of  the  optimal  control  model  (CX^M) 
presented  in  section  3.3.10.  It  is  based  on  the  fundamental  hypothesis  that  the  well- 
motivated,  well-trained  human  operator  behaves  in  a  near  optimal  manner  subject  to  his 
inherent  constraints.  This  implies  that  the  description  of  hutnan  behaviour  is  concentrated  on 
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two  aspects:  subjective  criteria  for  optimality  and  the  human  limitations.  In  addition,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  human  operator  is  dealing  wiUi  a  linear  (-ized)  system.  Once  these 
assumpdons  are  made,  linear  optimizadon  and  esdmadon  theory  can  be  used  to  formulate  the 
various  aspects  and  stages  of  human  infonnadon  processing. 

372.  A  schemadc  venion  of  the  visual  approach  scene,  relevant  for  the  modelling 
approach,  is  shown  in  Rgure  3.19.  The  cues  which  are  assumed  to  be  provided  by  this  scene 
are  indicated.  The  most  important  cue  for  lateral  guidance  is  derived  from  the  inclinadon  of  the 
runway  sides  and/m*  the  runway  centreline.  The  lateral  deviation  is  zero  if  the  inclination  of 
both  runway  sides  is  the  same  (w^  =  wj)  and  the  inclination  of  the  centreline  is  zero  (w^  -  0). 

Vertical  guidance  must  be  based  on  the  average  inclination  of  the  runway  sides  when  no 
runway  end  and  no  horizon  is  visible.  In  that  case,  the  observer  must  know  the  nominal 
inclination  (which  is  range-varying).  However,  a  better  indication  of  the  vertical  position  can 
be  obtained  when  the  projected  length  of  the  runway  a  (or,  almost  equivalently,  the  depression 
of  the  runway  threshold  with  respect  to  the  horizon)  is  visible. 

373.  The  first  aspect  in  the  model  development  procedure  concerns  the  task 
environment  Next  it  is  described  how  the  human  operator  perceives  this  environment  and 
processes  the  perceived  information  resulting  in  an  internal  representation  of  tiiis  environment 
Hnally,  it  is  briefly  indicated  how  the  human  operator  involved  in  a  manual  control  task 
utilises  this  intemsd  representation  for  his  control  response  behaviour.  Further  details  of  the 
optimal  control  model  can  be  found  in  the  appropriate  summary  description  (section  3.3  10). 

WhenUsed 

374.  For  the  design  or  evaluation  of  external  scenes  used  in  flight  simulation. 

ElQgBlurCSfQrUsC 

375.  Not  tf'^ailable. 

Advantages 

376.  The  visual  scene  provides  a  variety  of  perspective  geometrical  and  relative  motion 
cues.  Experimental  results  support  the  hypothesis  that  these  characteristics  can  be  considered 
as  separate  cues  among  which  the  human  operator  must  divide  his  attention.  Both  the 
woridoad  tiuxlel  results  and  the  subjective  ratings  indicate  that  huma''  op«,  itor  workload  is 
indeed  increased  when  performing  control  tasks  simultaneously. 

377.  The  visual  scene  perception  model  has  been  shown  capable  of  providing  a  general 
framework  for  dealing  quantitatively  with  the  important  visual  scone  characteristics. 
Integrating  this  model  with  the  optimal  control  model  (OCM)  of  human  control  behaviour 
allowed  nrodel  predictions  to  be  m^  using  a  priori  perceptual  threshold  values  for  the  vaiious 
visual  cues  involved.  The  experimental  results  in  terms  of  mean-squared  system  output  scores 
agreed  relatively  well  with  those  of  the  model,  and  showed  the  predictive  capability  of  the 
model.  The  mote  detailed  frequency  domain  measures  (human  describing  functions  and 
observation  noise  spectra)  allow^  for  retined  estimates  of  the  perceptual  diresholds. 

Limitations 

378.  Limitations  given  for  the  OCM  apply  here  also. 
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Application  Eitamplgs 

379.  To  validate  the  visual  scene  perception  model  an  experimental  programme  was 
ccnda^r^d.  A  variety  of  visual  approach  scene  conditions  were  involved  to  provide  a  critical 
test  for  the  hypotiieses  and  assumptions  underlying  the  model  results.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  Wewerinke  (1978,  1980)  for  more  detailed  information.  Ten  task  conOgtuadons  were 
selected  representing  various  visual  scene  conditions  and  control  modes.  The  vertical  and/or 
lateral  rate  control  ta^  were  stationary.  i.e.,  it  was  assumed  tltat  the  aircraft  was  "frozen"  at  a 
fixed  point  along  the  approach  path  at  a  nominal  aldtude  of  200  ft  for  a  3°  glideslope.  In  this 
way,  detailed  information  concerning  the  pilot's  information  processing  associated  with  the 
various  visual  scene  conditions  could  be  obtained  from  mear.-squared  system  variables  and 
frequency  domain  measures  such  as  human  describing  functions  and  observation  noise 
spectra.  Specially  the  latter  provided  a  sensitive  check  on  the  exactness  of  the  values  used  for 
the  model  parameters  under  investigation. 

380.  The  experimental  results  agreed  well  with  the  model  predictions.  For  all  single¬ 
axis  tasks  the  experimental  scores  lay  well  within  the  predicted  interval.  Tlris  suggests  not 
only  that  the  moael  is  "right"  but  also  that  the  assumed  numerical  values  fc^  the  thresholds  and 
overall  attention  are  close  to  the  "real"  values.  For  the  dual-axis  tasks  the  model  predictions 
were  somewhat  pessimistic.  An  additional  adjustment  of  the  originally  assumed  model 
parameters  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  better  model  match  to  the  attitude  and  control  scores. 

381.  Several  pilot  workload  model  predictions  am  supported  experimentally  showing 
the  usefulness  of  the  model  to  analyse  the  cost  of  perfonning  the  manu^  approach  task.  This 
is  essential,  as  pilot  workload  is  often  the  most  sensitive  variable.  Also,  the  workload  model 
predictions  have  been  confumed  by  subjective  ratings.  Apart  from,  one  configuration,  the 
linear  correlation  between  model  pr^cdons  and  subjective  ratings  was  0.8. 

Technical  Details 

382.  Model  parameten  can  be  divided  into  parameters  which  are  constant  for  all 
configurations  and  parameters  which  were  considered  as  the  remaining  rrxxlel  variables.  The 
key  variables  were  the  perceptual  thre.sholds.  A.s  discussed  before,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
human  operator  divides  his  attention  optimally,  i.e..  minimising  the  given  cost  functional, 
among  the  visual  cues.  The  other  model  parameters  were  fixed  across  configurations  and 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  previous  studies:  a  perceptual  time  delay  of  0.2  s,  a  neuromotor  time 
constant  of  0.1  s  and  a  tiKXor  noise  ratio  of  -30  dB;  overall  level  of  attention  was  set  at  -20 

dB,  and  varied  plus/minus  2  dB  to  determine  performance  sensitivity. 
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Future  Needs 

383.  It  is  expected  that  the  present  knowledge  about  the  visual  perception  process 
provides  a  useful  guideline  for  modelling  the  perception  of  new  visual  scene  situations.  This 
offers  the  possibility  for  dealing  quantitatively  with  the  effect  of,  for  instance,  visibility 
conditions,  runway  or  road  characteristics  and  vehicle  reference  information.  The  integrated 
modelling  approach  also  provides  the  capability  of  investigating  the  interaction  of  these 
characteristics  with  other  display  information,  vehicle  characteristics,  disturbance 
environment,  etc. 
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3.3.14  A  Fuzzy  Set  Model  of  the  Cai  Driver 
Summary  Description 

384.  Fuzzy  set  theory  has  been  applied  to  the  development  of  a  model  of  car  driver 
behaviour  durii'^g  lane  keeping  inanoeiivrcs.  It  was  considered  that  a  driver  is  always 
uncertain  in  the  recognition  of  ^e  external  environment  of  the  car  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
most  appropriate  controller  action.  The  uncertaint>'  of  the  driver  is  generated  by  a  lack  of 
perfect  conformity  between  his  own  internal  model  and  any  external  stimuli.  A  basic  postulate 
of  the  car  driver  model  is  that  a  human  is  capable  of  parallel  processing  of  visual  information. 
The  visual  system  of  a  car  driver  is  assumed  to  be  capable  of  separating  a  visud  pattern 
according  to  its  spatial  frequency  components.  This  form  of  pattern  recognition  is  used  to 
classify  simulated  road  patterns  as  more  or  less  distinct  right  or  left_  curves.  A  fuzzy 
classification  is  made  of  the  distinctiveness  of  the  curves  which  in  turn  is  used  to  generate 
fuzzy  motor  commands  to  the  steering  wheel  via  a  dynamic  reaction  iiKxleL 
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Fig.  3.20  Fuzzy  model  of  driver  behaviour  in  lane^keeping 
(Willumeit,  Kramer  and  Rohr,  1983). 
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History  and  Source 

385.  The  model  was  developed  by  Kramer  (1985)  at  the  Technical  University  of  Berlin, 
FRG. 

Emduct.aad  Puiposg 

386.  The  aim  of  the  model  is  to  provide  a  simulation  facility  which  describes  the  driver- 
v^icle  e'  vironment  in  order  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  dynamics  of  a  vehicle  without  full  scale 
trial  runs  with  an  experimental  vehicle  for  each  variation  of  dynamical  parameters.  The 
simulation  programme  has  two  operating  modes,  i.e.,  open-loop  mode  and  closed-loop  mode. 
The  open-loop  mcde  reconstructs  the  visual  field  of  ^e  driver  in  accordance  with  the  data  for 
the  relative  position  of  the  vehicle  on  a  given  road  course  in  terms  of  horizontal  eye- 
movements.  The  closed-loop  mode  generates  a  time  history  of  the  defuzzifled  steering 
movement  which  acts  as  the  input  to  the  car  dynamics. 

387.  Steering  movements  are  exp^ed  to  have  an  adequately  close  relationship  with  eye- 
movements;  but  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  steering  behaviour  is  influenced 
more  stron^y  by  internal  tixxiels  and  concepts  of  the  driver  than  the  fixation  behaviour.  Figure 
3.20  shows  die  driver  model  being  composed  of  parallel  branches  of  processing  stages  such 
that  steering  movements  do  not  only  follow  fhnn  the  horizontal  component  of  eye-movements, 
but  also  from  parallel  processing  of  additional,  internally  stor^  instructions.  For  the 
particular  task  of  lane  keeping,  the  instruction  refers  to  the  permitted  lane  which  has  to  be 
chosen  as  well  as  to  the  admissible  lane  deviation.  The  corresponding  pattern  is  then  selected 
in  such  a  way  that  if  it  coincides  with  the  actual  pattern  of  the  road,  no  steering  reaction  is 
affected.  It  is,  therefore,  called  a  prototypical  pattern. 

When  Used 

388.  At  tile  design  stage  in  the  development  of  a  prototype  vehicle. 

Procedures  for  Use 

389.  Not  available. 

Advantages 

390.  The  fuzzy  set  theory  approach  makes  the  model  flexible  with  regard  to  increasing 
its  sophistication. 

1-imitations 

39 1 .  The  model  needs  to  be  extended  in  order  to  model  avoidance  of  lane  obstructions. 

Application  Eitamplcs 

392.  The  car  driver  model  has  been  validated  against  simulator  results.  The  results 
showing  adequate  conformity  between  the  model  and  the  simulation. 
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Technical  Details 

393.  Not  available. 
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Future.  Needs 

394.  Not  available. 
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3.3.15  Fuzzy  Set  Models  of  a  Helmsman 
Summary  PcscriptiQn 

395.  Models  that  describe  the  control  characteristics  of  a  helmsman  engaged  in  course¬ 
keeping  and  course-changing  tasks  have  been  developed.  The  basic  element  in  each  of  the 
models  is  a  fuzzy  rule-ba^  algorithm.  The  models  are  used  in  digital  computer  simulations 
to  control  the  nonlinear  yaw  dynamics  of  a  Royal  Navy  warship  inodel  which  is  subjected  to 
sea  state  disturbances.  In  both  models,  fuzzy  sets  on 

(1)  yaw  error  c 

(2)  yaw  rate  and 

(3)  rudder  demand  5 

were  used.  The  fuzzy  sets  used  to  describe  the  c  ourse-changing  characteristics  were  taken  as: 

(1)  NB=  negative  big, 

(2)  NS  =  negative  small, 

(3)  AZ  =  approximately  zero, 

(4)  PS  =  positive  small,  and 

(5)  PB  =  positive  big. 

396.  Thus  the  fuzzy  course-changing  algorithm  describing  the  helmsman's  action  is 
assumed  to  be: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


If  e  is  PB  and  y  is  any 

then  5  is  PB  else 

If  e  is  PS  and  y  is  NS  or  Nb 

then  5  is  PB  else 

If  t  is  PS  and  y  is  PS  or  AZ 

then  5  is  PS  else 

If  e  is  PS  and  y  is  PB 

then  5  is  AZ  else 

If  eisAZandy  is  NB 

then  5  is  PB  else 

If  eisAZand  y  is  NS 

then  5  is  PS  else 

If  eisAZandyis  PS 

then  5  is  NS  else 

If  EisAZandy  is  PB 

then  8  is  NB  else 

Ifeis  NSandyisNB 

then  8  is  AZ  else 

If  e  is  NS  and  y  is  NS  or  AZ 

then  8  is  NS  else 

If  e  is  NS  and  y  is  PS  or  PB 

then  8  is  NB  else 

If  e  is  NB  and  y  is  any 

then  8  is  NB. 
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397.  The  ouq;)utfuz:^  set  is  then  defined  by: 

«c)  “  *1'  l4nj  wj  «) 

398.  In  order  that  the  helnisnum's  control  output  is  a  deterministic  value,  the  centre  of 
area  procedure  is  applied  to  the  output  fuz;^  set 

399.  In  the  course-keeping  algorithm,  the  fuzzy  sets  on  yaw  error  e  and  rudder  demand 
d  were  taken  as: 

(1)  PVS  s  positive  very  small, 

(2)  PVVS  =  positive  veiy  veiy  small, 

(3)  Z  =  zero, 

(4)  NVS  =  negative  very  small,  and 

(5)  NVVS  =  negative  very  very  small 

400.  The  yaw  rate  V  being  defined  as: 

(1)  FI  =  increasing  fast, 

(2)  IS  s  increasing  slow. 

(3) Z  «zero, 

(4)  DS  s  decreasing  slow,  and 

(5)  DF  s  decreasing  fast. 

401 .  Hence,  the  helmsman's  course-keeping  behaviour  is  described  by: 

1.  If  c  is  PVS 

2.  IfeisPWS 

3.  IfeisPWS 

4.  IfeisPWS 

5.  IfeisZ 

6.  IfeisZ 

7.  IfeisZ 

•  126- 


and  y  is  any 

and  y  is  FI  or  IS  or  Z 

and  y  is  DS 

nti  y  is  DF 

and  y  is  FI 

andyisISorZorDS 
and  y  is  DF 


then  5  is  PVS  else 
then  5  is  PWS  else 
thenSisZelse 
then  S  is  NWS  else 
then  5  is  PWS  else 
tbenSisZelse 
then  5  is  NWS  else 
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8.  IfeisNVVS 

9.  IfEisNWS 

10.  IfeisNVVS 

11.  IfeisNVS 


and  yisDF 

andyisDS 

and  y  is  FI  or  IS  or  Z 

and  y  is  any 


thenSisPVVSelse 
thenSisZelse 
then  5  is  NWS  else 
thenSisNVS 


402.The  ou^t  fiizzy  set  is  then  defined  by: 


min  I  McJ  tl. vl  vl  Fyuj  V 


(2) 


403.  Again,  the  centre  of  area  method  of  producing  a  deterministic  value  is  used  to 
obtain  the  helmsman’s  control  output 

History  and  Source 

404.  Irom  a  survey  of  relevant  literature,  it  was  found  that  there  were  a  few  validated 
helmsman  models  available  with  the  exception  of  Veldhuyzen  and  Stassen  (1977)  and  Mort 
and  Leonard  (1982).  Indeed,  a  review  by  Sutton  and  TowOl  (1986)  revealed  a  general  lack  of 
man-machine  systems  theory  being  applied  to  marine  problems.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
since  the  proposition  of  fuzzy  set  theory  by  Zadeh  (1965)  numerous  investigations  have  been 
carried  out  using  the  concepts  in  a  variety  of  scientific  disciplines.  Surprisingly,  however, 
little  work  has  been  performed  using  the  theory  to  describe  and  analyse  human  operators 
involved  in  manual  control  tasks. 

405.  Hence,  the  work  undertaken  by  Sutton  and  Towill  (1987, 1988)  at  the  Ro^  Naval 
Engineering  College.  Plymouth.  UK  and  the  University  of  Wides  Institute  of  Science  and 
Te^nology.  Cardiff.  UK.  helps  simultaneously  to  alleviate  the  lack  of  fuz^  set  the^  in 
man-machine  applications  and  the  dearth  of  man-machine  systems  theory  being  applied  to 
marine  problems. 

406.  For  the  reader  interested  in  an  introduction  to  fuzzy  set  theoiy,  reference  should  be 
made  to  Zadeh  (1973),  Kochen  (1975).  Tong  (1977),  Zadeh  (1984),  Sutton  and  Towiil 
(1985),  and  Zadeh  (1988). 

Product  and  Purpose 

407.  Both  models,  when  performing  in  their  respective  modes,  produce  time-histories 
of  their  control  action  znd  statistical  data  regarding  the  performance  achieved. 

408.  By  using  these  models  in  closed  loop  simulation  studies,  a  ship  designer  can  make 
a  better  assessment  of  the  handling  qualities  of  a  proposed  vessel. 


When  used 

409.  At  the  systems  design  suge. 
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ProccdurciifQrUsg 

410.  Each  model  is  in  a  self-contained  simulation  package.  Thus,  the  operator  is  only 
required  to  input  the  desired  course  and  level  of  sea  state  disturbances. 

Advaniaggs 

411.  The  rule-based  structure  of  the  models  gives  a  nx>re  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  control  behaviour  of  a  helmsman. 

Limiiaiions 

412.  Relatively  large  digital  computer  facilities  are  required  to  run  the  simulation 
packages. 

Application  Examples 

413.  See  references. 

Technical  Details 

4 14.  The  models  were  simulated  using  a  Control  Data  Cyber  180/840  mainframe  digital 
..omputer  using  a  FORTRAN  77  compiler  tunning  under  a  VE  system. 
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3.3.16  An  Intepated  Pilot  Model 

Sutnmarv  Description 

415.  An  integrated  pilot  model  was  proposed  and  validated  by  Zacharias  (1990)  that 
includes  the  active  perception  and  control  of  visually-guided  self-motion.  The  optimal  control 
model  (CX^M)  of  the  human  pilot  is  used  to  model  the  operator's  information-processing  and 
control  activities.  A  visual  cueing  model  (VCM)  is  added  comprising  four  ^rceptual  sub¬ 
models:  (1)  instrument  cueing,  (2)  linear  perspective  cueing,  (3)  textural  cueing,  and  (4) 
preview  cueing. 

History  ardSffurec 

416.  The  integrated  pilot  nxxlel  is  founded  in  modem  estimation  and  control  theory,  and 
is  motivated  by  past  and  current  studies  of  piloted  flight  control,  particularly  low-ievel  terrain- 
following  (TF)  flight,  an  intense  and  dema^ng  visually-driven  task. 


VISUAL  CUEING  MODEL 


417.  The  integrated  pilot  nuxiel  is  an  extension  of  the  optimal  control  model  (section 
3.3.10)  of  the  human  pilot.  The  sub-models  described  above  can  serve  as  the  basis  for 
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developing  an  integrated  estimation/control  model  for  understanding  visually-guided  active 
self-motion.  Figure  3.21  illustrates  an  overall  architecture  for  such  a  model,  specialized  for 
the  terrain-following  environment.  The  optimal  control  model  (CX^M)  is  used  to  naodel  the 
operator's  information-processing  and  continuous  control  activities.  A  visual  cueing  model 
(VCM),  comprised  of  the  four  perceptual  sub-models  just  .^.escribed,  is  used  to  model  the 
operator’s  interaction  with  his  display  environment,  and  to  nxidel  his  resulting  perceptual 
p^ormance. 

418.  Botli  the  OOA  and  the  VCM  are  required  to  fully  specify  operator  behavior  in  any 
realistic  visually-driven  egomodon  task.  Because  the  OCM  works  at  the  informational  level, 
the  VCM  must  provide  the  critical  interface  between  the  e.'ttemal-world  display  attributes,  and 
the  internal-world  informational  variables.  The  VCM,  in  effect,  serves  to  transform  the 
explicit  display  variables,  which  are  defined  by  the  display  geometry  and  the  physics  of  any 
intervening  display  techndogy,  to  the  implicit  informational  variables,  which  are  defined  by 
the  task  at  harxi  and  the  psychophysics  of  the  human  operator. 

419.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  VCM  appropriate  to  terrain-following  flight  is 
comprised  of  four  sub-models,  each  of  which  accounts  for  different  display  types  and 
configuration  parameters,  as  described  earlier.  Hius,  INSMOD  nwdels  simple  instrument 
cueing,  and  can  account  for  such  display  faaors  as  instrument  resolution  and  dynamics. 
Likewise,  UNMOD  models  complex  linear  perspective  cueing,  and  can  account  for  a  variety 
of  geometric  relations  between  observer  and  scene  (or  conqiuter-generated  scene).  TEXMOD 
models  dynamic  textural  cueing,  and  can  account  for  such  factors  as  observer  motion  relative 
to  solid  objects  in  the  visual  world,  whether  real  or  display-generated.  Finally,  PREMOD 
models  preview  cueing  and  can  account  for  the  pilot's  processing  of  future  flight  path 
infonnation  as  seen  on  a  tenain  profile  display,  or  as  viewexl  out  the  window. 

420.  Figure  3.21  also  shows  how  the  OCM  serves  to  integrate  the  VCM-generated 
informational  variables  with  the  other  task-relevant  factors,  to  support  the  prediction  of  the 
pilot's  overall  task  performance.  The  use  of  the  OCM  allows  one  to  account  for  the  pilot's 
fundamental  information-processing  capabilities  and  limiutions,  and  intepate  these  internal 
factors  with  critical  external  factors,  such  as  the  display  characteristics,  the  flight  task 
requirements,  the  aircraft's  performance  and  response,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  supporting 
avionics.  The  overall  intcpation  of  these  factors  within  the  structure  provided  for  by  the 
model  then  allows  one  to  predict  task-spccific  continuous  flight  control  performance. 

42 1 .  A  subnxxkl  of  the  OC.M  deserving  separate  mention  is  an  instrument  ctieing  model 
(INSMOD)  which  models  the  operator's  processing  of  visual  cues  presented  via  conventional 
instrument  displays.  In  the  flight  environment,  such  displays  include  dedicated  pointer/bar 
displays  (e.g..  airspeed)  and  programmable  alphanumeric  displays  (e.g.,  alphanumeric  data  on 
a  htrad-up  display  (HUD)),  as  well  as  simple  tracking  displays  (e.g.,  a  dedicated  ILS  error 
display,  or  a  computer-driven  HUD  pipper).  In  short,  any  time  a  display  output  is  functionally 
related  to  the  variable  driving  it.  in  a  simple  fashion,  it  can  be  considered  an  "instrument”. 
Hence  INSMOD  can  be  used  to  rrxidel  the  pilot's  processing  of  the  associated  information. 
The  model  assumes  that  for  simple  instruments  the  pilot  sees  the  displayed  variable  and  its 
time  rate-of-change. 

422.  The  linear  perspecuve  visual  cue  model  (LINMOD)  can  also  be  directly  integrated 
into  the  overall  model  structure  (2^ch.'iri.'is  &  Levison,  1980).  Hie  basic  assumption 
underlying  this  model  is  that  the  perspective  cues  associateid  with  a  visual  scene  can  be  fully 
represent^  by  an  idealized  line  drawing  of  that  scene,  and  furthermore,  that  the  component 
line  elements  can  be  functionally  related  in  a  direct  manner  to  the  observer's  positional  and 
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attitudinal  state  with  reflect  to  the  scene  objects. 

423.  A  tnofc  recent  development  is  a  visual  textural  cueing  model  (TEXMOD)  for 
application  to  the  dynamic  analysis  and  modelling  of  scenes  dominated  ^  texture  cues 
(Zachaiias,  Caglayan,  &  Sinacori.  1985  a.  b).  The  model  was  developed  and  implemented  to 
support  the  simulation  and  understanding  of  the  pilot's  processing  of  optic  flow-field  cues, 
during  low-level  terrain-following  flight.  The  model  is  pr^cated  on  the  nodon  that  the  pilot 
makes  noisy,  sampled  measurements  on  the  ^tially-distributed  optic  flow-field  surrounding 
him,  and,  on  the  basis  of  these  measurements,  generates  estimates  of  his  own  linear  and 
angular  velorities  with  respect  to  the  terrain  surface.  A  subsidiary  but  significant  output  of  the 
m^el  is  an  "impact  UnK**  map,  an  observer-centered  spadally-sampled  scaled  replica  of  the 
viewed  surface. 

424.  The  ^mview  cueing  model  (PREMOD)  can  account  for  the  pilot's  processing  of 
future  fligtu  path  information.  In  most  visually-driven  active  locomodon  tasks,  the  operator  is 
typically  provided  with  information  regarding  future  changes  in  the  upcoming  path.  For 
example,  in  the  terrain-following  task,  the  pilot  is  provided  information  regarding  the  future 
desir^  flight  path  via  such  feanires  as  terrain  surface  curvature  and  roadway  edges.  The  bade 
approach  to  rnodeling  this  processing  of  previewed  path  information  tests  on  a  transformation 
from  the  continuous  future-time  curve/surface  domain  to  the  discrete  current-time  parametric 
doiiuin.  via  a  model  fit  to  the  previewed  path.  That  is,  by  fitting  a  parariKtric  curve/surface 
riKMlel  to  the  previewed  path,  the  future  path  information  is  transformed  to  current-time 
estimates  of  the  parametric  nxxlel.  These  cunent-ume  estinutes  then  serve  as  the  basis  for 
subsequent  processing  by  the  pilot  model  to  support  current-time  discrete  decisions  and 
continuous  control  actions.  This  type  of  preview  cueing  is  modeled  assuming  that  the  pilot 
sees  a  curve  which  he  internally  models  as  an  Nth  order  polynon^.  The  pilot  is  considered 
to  take  M  noisy  measurements  of  the  previewed  curve  with  which  he  generates  a  weighted 
least  squares  esdmate  of  its  parameters. 

425.  This  model  may  be  used  in  the  design  of  experiments  or  in  the  development  of 
terrain-foUowing  displays. 

Procedures  for  Use 

426.  Procedures  ate  similar  to  those  for  the  OCM. 

Advinttgg 

427.  The  visual  cueing  mode!  permits  the  treatment  of  a  broader  range  of  cues  than 
previous  OCM  implementtdons 

UmiattQM 

428.  NotavaiUble. 

Application  Examples 

429.  In  this  section,  three  model  applications  are  summarized  to  demonstrate  the 
model's  utility  in  accounting  for  a  range  of  visually-driven  perception  and  control  egomotio  i 
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tasks.  In  one  study,  Zacharias  et  al.  (1985  a,  b)  compared  the  estimation  perfonnance  of  one 
component  of  the  VCM,  the  TEXMOD  sub-model,  with  data  generated  in  a  passive 
psychophysics  experiment.  Subjects  were  flown  over  fiat  terrain  decorated  by  a  uniformly 
random  array  of  luminous  dots.  Using  the  TEXMOD  submodel,  noisy  observation  of  the 
visual  flow  was  simulated  by  additive  measurement  noise  corrupting  the  line-of-sight  (LOS) 
measurement  vector  couple.  This  was  in  remarkable  agreement  with  a  demonstrated  10  % 
figure  obtained  by  inde^tident  threshold  measurements,  and  strongly  supports  the  direct 
functional  linkage  provided  by  the  TEXMOD  sub-model,  linking  a  basic  perceptual  threshold 
with  observed  estimation  performance  on  an  egomotion-related  t^. 

430.  In  a  second  study,  Zacharias  (1985)  again  compared  model  and  data,  this  time 
looking  at  overall  active  flight  task  performance.  The  main  task  of  the  experiment  was  to 
maintain  constant  assigned  altitude,  while  "flying"  over  flat  terrain  in  the  presence  of  a  vertical 
wind  gust.  No  lateral  flight  control  was  required  of  the  subject,  and  the  task  was  thus  a 
single-axis  disturbance  regulation  task.  The  model-based  analysis  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
closely  match  performance  score  and  frequency  response  data,  across  a  wide  range  of 
experimental  conditions.  Most  of  the  model  matches  were  within  a  fraction  of  an  across- 
subject  standard  deviation. 

431.  In  a  third  study,  a  range  of  display  enhancements  for  terrain-following  flight  were 
cvaJuaied,  via  a  combined  analytic  modeling  and  expefimental  simulation  effort;  study  results 
arc  in  Bnin  and  Zacharias  ( 1986).  An  undulating  random-appearing  terrain  drove  an  on-board 
guidance  system,  which,  in  turn,  generated  a  vertical  plane  desired  flight  path  to  be  followed 
by  the  pilot.  The  path  was  generated  so  as  to  maintain  an  approximately  constant  altitude 
above  the  terrain,  while  avoiding  high-acceleration  maneuvers.  The  simulation  also  had 
provisions  for  lateral  path  control  and  display,  although  they  were  not  used  in  the  experimental 
program.  A  range  of  terrain-following  displays  were  evaluated  to  assess  their  impact  on  pilot 
performance  and  flight  control  strategv  The  simulation  data  was  well-matched  by  the  model 
points. 

Technical  Details 

432.  Not  available. 
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CHAPTER  4 
MULTI-TASK  MODELS 

4.1  INTRODUCTION:  MULTI-TASK  MODELS 

434.  The  growing  interest  in  multiple  task  peifonnance  and  related  models  depends  on 
many  factors.  Due  to  increasing  automation  and  the  use  of  advanced  infonnation  technology, 
the  human's  function  in  vehicle  and  process  control  is  shifting  from  a  direct  and  continuously 
active  involvement  towards  a  supervisory  control  structure,  where  man-machine  interaction  is 
exercised  through  the  mediation  of  a  computer.  Supervisory  control  indicates  a  hierarchy  or 
coordinated  set  of  hunfian  activities  that  includes  initiating,  monitoring,  detecting  events, 
recognising,  diagnosing,  adjusting,  and  optimising  processes  in  systems  that  .?xe  otherwise 
automatic^ly  controlled.  In  many  of  these  situations,  the  human  operator  has  to  accomplish 
several  tasks  at  the  same  time  with  his  attention  and  effort  appropriately  allocated  among  the 
tasks.  Industrial  process  monitoring,  multiprocess  scheduling,  aircraft  piloting  and  air  t^fic 
control  are  among  the  more  obvious  examples.  It  appears  that  the  limits  of  human  decision 
making  capability  become  obvious  as  the  dem-and  or  complexity  of  the  tasks  increases.  Most 
of  the  literature  that  relates  to  this  section  fits  into  the  category  of  multiple  task  decision 
making.  Thus  the  broad  spectrum  of  decision  making  seems  to  be  a  primary  characteristic  of 
human  operator  activities,  esp^;cialiy  in  the  field  of  vehicle  and  process  control. 

4.2  OVB^VIEW  AND  RECOMMENDED  REFERENCES:  MU1.TI-TASK  MODEI^ 

435.  There  arc  two  ways  lo  develop  integrative  models  (i.e.,  models  representing  more 
than  a  single  task-component)  of  the  human  operator  controlling  large-scale  systems:  bottom- 
up  and  top-down.  The  bottom-up  approach  .starts  with  component  models,  findings,  and  data 
(e.g.,  eye  movements,  perceptual  and  central  processes,  performing  manual  actions,  etc.)  and 
attempts  to  combine  them  into  an  overall  or  aggregate  model.  Here  the  human  operator 
simulator  (HOS),  section  4.3.7,  is  an  appropriate  example  that  proposes  to  systematise  the 
process  of  model  construction.  The  bottom-up  approach  has  bMn  successful  primarily  fur 
modelling  limited  task  segments.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  integrating  component  research 
and  in  aggregating  task-elements  were  pointed  out  by  various  authors  (Pew  et  al,  1977;  Pew 
and  Baton,  1983;  Sheridan,  1987).  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  challenge  of  the  bottom-up 
approach  is  the  formulauon  of  a  suitable  task  taxonomy  for  deriving  the  components  of  human 
performance.  The  top-down  approach  starts  with  an  overall  system  concept  and  progressively 
adds  structure  and  defines  variables  implying  appropriate  data  requirements.  This  approach 
reduces  the  problem  of  defining  a  suitable  task  taxonomy,  but  in  its  place  a  critical  need  arises 
for  well-defined  dimensions  and  objective  functions  which  the  man-machine  system  is  to 
minimise.  The  PROCRU-model  (section  4.3.6)  involves  features  of  a  top-down  approach, 
such  as  the  normative  model  structure  confinned  by  the  optimal  control  model  (OCM). 

436.  The  model  summaries  which  follow  borrow  heavily  from  tlie  original  sources 
given  in  the  lists  of  references,  in  many  cases  direct  quotations  are  not  indicated. 
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4.3.1  A  Model  of  Human  Decision  Making  in  Multiple  Process  Monitoring 

Summary  Description 

437.  A  model  of  human  display  monitoring  has  been  developed  and  validated  in  a 
laboratory  situation  by  Gieenstein  and  Rouse  (1982).  In  that  task  situation  the  human  operator 
simultaneously  monitors  multiple  dynamic  processes  for  action  evoking  events.  The 
processes  may  differ  in  priority  and  the  human  may  be  unable  to  attend  to  all  processes 
simultaneously,  instead  having  to  allocate  his  attention  among  processes. 

History  and  Source 

438.  Not  available. 

Product  and  Purpose 

439.  Greensttin  and  Rouse  (1982)  have  employed  the  display  monitoring  model  for 
describing  human  event  detecuon  in  multiple  process  monitoring  situations.  The  task  which 
they  considered  is  illustrated  in  Figures  4.1  and  4.2.  Subjects  simultaneously  viewed  the 
sampled  outputs  of  nine  second-order  dynamic  processes.  Their  task  was  to  detect  changes  in 
the  signal-to-noise  ratio  characterised  by  the  process  outputs  becoming  increasingly  noisy. 
Their  instnicUons  were  to  detect  changes  as  quickly  as  possible  while  also  avoiding  false 
alarms.  Considering  Figure  4.1.  events  (i.e.,  the  onset  of  the  decreasing  signal-to-noise  ratio) 
had  occurred  in  processes  1. 2. 3.  and  8  at  times  130, 113, 92,  and  106,  respectively.  At  the 
point  at  wtuch  this  display  was  generated,  the  subject  had  only  detected  the  event  in  process  3 
while  also  incorrectly  responding  to  process  S.  Figure  4.2  illustrates  the  display  10  time  units 
later  (one  update).  The  dashed  vertical  lines  indicated  to  the  subject  the  last  point  of  response 
to  each  process.  In  studying  this  event  detection  task,  Gieenstein  and  Rouse  were  piitnarily 
interest^  in  developing  a  model  for  situations  where  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
processes  was  unavailable  and  thus  one  had  to  observe  the  human  to  determine  how  the  task 
could  be  performed. 

whcn.Uscd 

440.  The  model  seems  to  have  considerable  practical  implications,  especially  in  the 
realm  of  computer-aided  decision  making.  Consider  a  situation  in  which  a  human  must 
simultaneously  monitor  many  processes.  Further,  assume  that  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  processes  (e.g..  a  chemical  plant)  as  well  as  the  presence  of  time-varying 
priorities  and  costs  preclude  direct  automation  of  the  monitoring  tasks.  Using  the  event 
detection  model  described  here,  a  computer  system  could  be  designed  to  "watch"  the  human 
operator  and  hence  be  capable  of  providing  back-up  decision  m^ng  if  the  human  were  to 
become  overloaded. 

Procedures  for  Use 

441.  Not  available. 
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Fig.  4.1  The  multiple  process  nxmitoring  situation. 


Advantages 

442.  The  display  monitoring  model  has  been  shown  to  provide  a  good  fit  tt>  data 
obtained  using  a  spet^  multiple  proceu  monitoring  situation.  The  use  of  discriminant 
analysis  to  generate  event  probabilities  pomits  the  nxm  to  be  used  in  situations  in  which 
explicit  models  of  the  processes  being  monitored  are  unavailable  or  in  which  relevant  features 
are  not  related  in  a  siiaightforward  manner  to  the  dynamics  of  the  pro^s.  It  also  allows  the 
model  to  be  applied  with  relative  ease  to  situations  in  which  specific  event  probability 
estimation  algorithms  are  available. 

Limitations 

443.  The  model  has  only  been  tested  in  experimental  situations. 

AppliationEMmplg 

444.  To  test  the  usefulness  of  the  pattern  recognition  model,  an  experiment  was 
conducted.  As  they  performed  the  usk,  subjects  kept  written  "logs”  of  their  actions  and 
descriptions  of  what  ^ey  were  doing.  Based  on  these  logs,  four  features  were  selected  for 
use  in  the  model.  The  first  feature  involved  the  magnitude  changes  in  the  sequence  of  recent 
process  outputs.  The  second  feature  enuiled  the  presence  of  reversals  in  direction  in  this 
sequence  (i.e.,  changes  of  slope  from  positive  to  negative  or  vice  versa.  The  third  feature  was 
based  on  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  large-magnitude  changes  and  reversals.  Finally,  the 
fourth  feature  was  a  very  local  measurement  of  magnitude  changes  in  the  most  recent  four 
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points  in  the  sequence  of  process  outputs.  In  calculating  average  changes  in  magnitude, 
average  number  of  reversals,  and  so  on,  an  exponential  averaging  method  was  used  to 
acconunodate  the  fact  that  evoits  became  mote  pronounced  as  they  evolved. 

445.  The  model  was  tested  by  allowing  it  (i.e.,  the  computer)  to  "watch"  each  subject 
during  one  of  his  or  her  trials.  From  these  observations  data  were  taken  and  processed.  The 
model's  performance  was  then  compared  to  that  of  the  subject  on  another  t^  (i.e.,  one  on 
which  the  model  had  not  been  trained).  It  was  found  that  the  model  did  quite  well  in  terms  of 
matching  a  subject's  average  time  to  event  detection  and  number  of  correct  detections, 
although  it  was  somewhat  more  conservative  than  subjects  in  terms  of  false  alarms.  In 
applying  the  model  to  this  situation,  very  little  fitting  of  parameters  to  data  was  required. 
Some  parameters  of  the  model  were  fixed  at  values  considered  to  be  intuitively  reasonable. 
Features  were  selected  in  similar  fashion,  although  the  comnaents  of  experimental  subjects 
performing  decision  making  tasks  within  the  situation  were  also  instructive. 

Technical  Details 

446.  Not  available. 


V 


Fig.  4.2  An  updated  display 
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4.3.2  A  Model  of  the  Human  Controller  in  Cbmbined  Continuous  and  Discrete  Tasks 

Summary  Description 

448.  A  model  of  the  human  supervisor  in  a  multi-task  situation  involving  continuous 
control  and  discrete  tasks  has  been  proposed  by  Govindaraj  and  Rouse  (1981).  The  model 
has  a  number  of  parameters  that  can  be  varied  for  matching  the  experimental  results.  The 
parameters  are  (1)  ratio  of  weights  on  control  to  weights  on  error,  (2)  ratio  of  nominal  weights 
on  control  to  weights  on  control  over  discrete  task  intervals,  and  (3)  threshold  on  changes  in 
control.  After  some  preliminap^  trials,  the  threshold  for  changes  in  control  could  be  fixed 
which  resulted  in  perforrruuice  similar  to  that  of  the  subjects. 


Fig.  4.3  Multi-task  flight  management  situation. 


History  and  Source 

449.  The  model  develof^  were  ^ng  to  answer  the  question  of  how  a  pilot  schedules 
discrete  tasks  (e.g.,  talking  with  air  traffic  control,  taking  radio  fixes,  and  so  on)  while  also 
performing  a  continuous  control  ta.sk.  This  task  presents  difficulties  for  the  usual  optimal 
control  models  because  it  is  typical  for  the  pilot  to  stop  controlling  (i.e.,  stop  moving  the 
control  stick)  while  performing  some  types  of  disaete  tasks.  As  most  manual  control  models 
produce  continuous  outputs,  a  new  fonnulation  was  needed. 

Product  and  Purpose 

450.  This  model  is  concerned  with  the  human  operator  when  he  must  perform  different 
types  of  tasks  simultaneously.  An  appropriate  example  is  that  of  flying  a  nx)^m  airliner.  The 
tasks  expected  of  a  pilot  can  be  brolly  subdivided  into  continuous  control  tasks,  where  he 
uses  various  control  devices  to  alter  the  flight  conditions,  and  discrete  tasks  such  as  checking 
subsystems  during  various  phases  of  flight,  communicating  with  air  traffic  controllers,  and 
taking  radio  fixes. 

45 1 .  Optimal  control  theory  was  used  to  develop  an  analytical  model  for  the  problem  of 
controlling  a  system  so  as  to  move  along  a  reference  trajectory.  Preview  of  the  reference 
trajectory  was  assumed  to  be  available  for  some  distance  (or  equivalently,  time).  This  is  the 
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planning  horizon  in  which  the  discrete  tasks  must  be  inserted  at  appropriate  intervals.  A  well- 
trained.  well-motivated  human  operator  is  assumed  to  keep  the  errors  from  the  reference 
trajectory  to  a  minimum.  He  is  also  expected  to  impose  a  penally  on  the  control  action. 

452.  The  important  feature  in  scheduling  control  and  discrete  tasks  is  the  possibility  of 
directly  influencing  the  control  through  the  corresponding  weights.  Vflien  it  is  desired  m 
insert  a  discrete  task  somewhere  in  the  planning  horizon,  the  control  weighting  is  increased  in 
that  interval,  resulting  in  a  reduced  control  value.  If  this  is  done  for  the  entire  planning 
horizon  (i.e.,  altering  the  weights  in  intervals  of  desired  discrete  task  activity),  this  has  the 
desirable  effect  of  redistributing  control  activity  to  keq>  the  overall  cost  at  an  optimal  value. 

When  Used 

453.  The  model  seems  to  be  useful  in  evaluating  displays  where  the  map,  or  in  general, 
the  future  reference  is  known  for  a  ceruin  distance.  If  discrete  task  characteristics  are  known, 
the  amount  of  tinw  required  for  the  discrete  tasks  and  when  they  shoukl  be  performed  could  be 
determined.  From  the  perspective  of  computer  aiding,  where  responsibilities  are  shared 
h  'tween  the  computer  and  the  human,  the  nKXlel  could  be  valuable  for  predicting  how 
different  allocations  of  tasks  affect  control  task  performance. 

Procedures  for  Usg 

454.  Not  available. 

Advanages 

455.  When  combined  with  the  queuing  nxxlel  developed  by  Rouse  (1977),  Walden  and 
Rouse  (1978),  and  Chu  and  Rouse  (1979),  the  model  presented  here  would  allow  for 
predictions  of  overall  performance  for  both  continuous  control  and  discrete  tasks. 

Lmaadons 

456.  The  model  has  only  been  tested  in  experimental  situations. 

Application  Examples 

457.  An  experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  validity/appropriateness  of  the  model  in  the 
multi-task  flight  tiunagement  situation  shown  in  Fig.  4.3.  The  display  was  a  standard 
graphics  terminal.  For  the  aeroplane  dynamics  used,  the  updates  appeanKl  to  nxive  smoothly 
without  flicker,  and  without  long  persistence. 

458.  The  control  task  involved  flying  over  a  map  at  a  constant  altitude  and  airspeed. 
The  subject  controlled  the  aileron  angle  using  a  joystick.  A  "track  up"  display  was  used  where 
the  map  to  be  flovm  moved  past  a  fixed  aeroplane  symbol.  The  reference  trajecto^  for  53  s 
into  the  future  was  available  for  preview.  An  artificial  horizon  with  a  moving  wing  over  a 
fixed  horizon  was  used  to  indicate  the  attitude.  The  airspeed  indicator  showing  the  indicated 
air  speed  (IAS)  and  the  altimeter  (ALT)  were  included  only  to  provide  a  measure  of 
co.mpleteness. 
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459.  A  number  of  discrete  tasks  appeared  in  the  preview  period.  Associated  with  each 
discrete  task  was  a  starting  position  marked  a  tic  mark  on  the  map.  This  also  served  as  the 
deadline  for  completion  of  the  preceding  discrete  task.  After  compledon  of  service  to  a 
discrete  task,  the  next  one  could  not  be  started  until  the  aeroplane  symbol  passed  the  starting 
position. 

460.  Discrete  tasks  were  presented  as  data  entry  tasks.  At  various  times  five  digit 
numbers  appeared  and  nxrved  along  the  trup.  Successful  performance  of  these  discrete  ta^ 
required  correct  entry  of  the  numbers  before  they  disappured.  A  number  would  stay  on  the 
map  until  it  was  correctly  entered,  or  the  position  on  die  map  corresponding  to  that  number 
disappeared  from  the  display.  Some  or  all  of  these  digits  could  be  entem  at  one  time. 


461.  Not  available. 
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Future  Needs 

462.  It  is  desirable  10  test  the  nxxlel  in  more  realistic  situations.  Multi-axis  control  tasks 
need  to  be  considered  where  appropriate.  It  is  possible  that  the  methods  developed  here  might 
be  applicable  without  the  need  for  any  basic  changes.  Also,  discrete  tasks  characterised  by 
different  priorities  and  different  arrival  and  service  times  statistics  would  increase  realism. 
Experimental  situations  similar  to  those  reported  in  Walden  and  Rouse  (1978)  and  Chu  and 
Rouse  (1979)  might  be  used.  Using  training  simulators  is  another  possibility,  where  a  variety 
of  conditions  could  be  tried. 
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4.3.3  A  Model  of  Human  Problem  Solving  in  Dynamic  Environments 

Siinvnary  Description 

463.  Human  performance  in  monitoring  and  controlling  a  large-scale  system,  s  ach  as  a 
communication  network,  is  considered.  A  model  of  performance  in  munitoriing  and 
controlling  a  simulated  large-scale  system  (Figure  4.4)  has  been  proposed  by  Ziriser  and 
Henneman  (1988)  and  Henneman  (1988)  that  explicitly  incorporates  three  types  of  knowledge: 
system,  contextual,  and  task  knowledge.  The  fi.rst  two  types  are  represented  by  a  network  of 
frames;  the  third  type  is  represented  by  a  set  of  rules.  The  model  compared  very  favourably  to 
human  perfomumce  in  an  experimental  validation. 

I3isiory..and  Source 

464.  The  model  presented  in  this  summary  is  an  extension  of  a  conceptual  model  of 
human  problem  solving  proposed  by  Rouse  (1983).  Rouse  has  suggested  that  problem 
solving  takes  place  on  tlu’ce  levels:  (I)  recognition  and  classification;  (2)  planning;  and  (3) 
execution  and  monitoring.  Thus,  when  a  problem  situation  develops,  the  first  task  is  to  detect 
that  the  problem  exists  and  to  categorise  it  (recognition  and  classification).  An  apjiroach  or 
plan  to  solving  the  problem  must  then  be  develo]!^  (planning),  and  finally,  the  plan  must  be 
implemented  (execution  and  monitoring),  'fhe  model  is  further  characterised  by  its  ability  to 
make  either  a  state-  or  a  structure-oriented  response,  depending  on  both  the  'ystem  state  and 
the  human's  level  of  expertise.  The  model  assumes  that  humans  have  a  preference  forpattem- 
rccognitinn  solutions  to  problems  •  that  is,  humans  prefer  to  nriake  context-specillc  state- 
oriented  responses  to  situations.  Different  extensions  of  the  conceptual  model  of  problem 
solving  have  been  proposed  by  Hunt  and  Rouse  (1984),  Knacuper  and  Rouse  (1985),  and 
Morris  and  Rouse  (1985). 


Fig.  4.4  Components  of  the  conceptual  mode!  of  human  problem  solving. 
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Product  and  Purpose 

465.  With  this  modelling  approach,  human  performance  in  monitoring  and  controlling 
large-scale  systems  is  considered.  A  simulated  large-scale  system,  CAIN,  was  developed  to 
provide  an  experimental  vehicle  of  sufficient  complexity  to  facilitate  these  human  performance 
studies.  CAIN  is  structured  as  a  large  hierarchical  network  that  contains  thousands  of  nodes. 
Customers  travel  through  the  system  from  a  randomly  selected  source  node  to  a  random 
destination.  Subject.^  monitor  this  system  activity  via  a  CRT  display.  When  they  detect  a 
problem  i>'i  the  system  (possibly  due  to  a  failure),  subjects  issue  an  appropriate  command 
through  a  keyboard  to  correct  and  compensate  for  the  abnormal  situation.  Ten  different 
commands  are  possible.  The  overall  objectives  of  the  operator  are  to  maximise  the  number  of 
customers  served  and  to  minimise  the  time  it  takes  for  customers  to  travel  between  source  and 
destination  nodes. 

466.  A  typical  display  of  CAIN  is  shown  in  Figure  4.5.  Because  there  are  so  many 
nodes  in  the  network,  it  is  not  possible  to  display  information  about  all  nodes  at  one  iime. 
Thu.*^  nodes  are  ^ouped  into  relatively  small  networks  called  clusters.  Human  operators  are 
rcst;'lctcd  to  viewing  only  one  cluster  at  a  time  on  the  CAIN  display.  Clusters  are  ^uped  into 
hierarchy  levels.  T^e  right  side  of  the  display  shows  information  about  one  cluster  of  nodes, 
the  middle  left  portion  of  the  display  piesents  a  variety  of  subject-requested  information  about 
the  system  state,  and  the  subject  inputs  control  actions  and  information  requests  at  the  bottom 
left  of  the  display.  Each  node  in  CAIN  is  referred  to  by  a  geographic  label.  Subjects  can  form 
associations  or  links  between  system  parts,  therefore,  due  to  the  existence  of  this  contextual 
information. 

467.  In  the  context  of  this  model,  dynamic  environment  means  that  the  human  has  to 
cope  with  the  dynamics  inherent  in  the  physical  world.  The  system  to  be  controlled  changes 
dynamically  over  time.  Results  of  actions  do  not  take  place  immediately  and  predictions  of 
future  system  states  are  rather  complicated.  Knaeuper  and  Rouse's  (1985)  review  of  a  variety 
of  approaches  to  categorising  the  ta^s  an  operator  has  to  p^otm  while  controlling  a  dynamic 
process  led  to  the  choice  of  a  classification  scheme  involving  four  general  tasks,  two  or  more 
of  which  may  have  to  be  performed  simultaneously:  (1)  transition  tasks,  such  as  start-up, 
shut-down,  t^e-off,  and  landing;  (2)  steady-state  tuning;  (3)  detection  and  diagnosis  of 
failures;  and  4)  compensation  for  failures. 

468.  To  perfonn  these  tasks,  the  operator  has  to  know  (1)  how  the  process  will  evolve 
if  left  alone;  (2)  what  the  effect  will  be  of  implementing  control  actions;  and  (3)  what  task  is 
currently  appropriate.  Transition  tasks  are  fairly  proceduralized,  although  there  need  not  be 
formal  written  procedures.  A  certain  sequence  of  actions  is  often  known,  which  will  lead  to 
the  desired  outcome.  Steady-state  tuning  involves  actions  oriented  toward  optimising 
performance.  In  contrast  to  transition  tasks,  tuning  tasks  are  "left-hand"  or  pattero-<driven 
since  the  operator  generally  does  not  work  towards  a  certain  goal-state  of  the  system.  Failure 
detection  and  diagnosis  will  necessarily  be  performed  in  parallel  ro  transition  and  tuning  tasks. 
More  specifically,  failure  detection  is  active  at  all  times  and  doi:s  not  interrupt  transition  or 
tuning  tasks.  Once  an  abnormal  condition  has  been  detected,  then  diagnosis  may  begin.  It  is 
possible  that  the  diagnostic  task  could  be  either  pattern  or  goal-driven.  Failure  compensation 
tends,  in  most  cases,  to  be  fairly  prreeduralized.  Once  the  cause  of  a  disturbance  has  been 
diagnosed  then,  if  it  is  a  familiar  failure,  an  appropriate  sequence  of  actions  can  be  performed. 
However,  if  it  is  an  unfamiliar  failure,  alternative  approaches  to  failure  compensation  may 
have  to  be  considered. 
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Fig.  4.5  Display  of  large-scale  system  CAIN. 

469.  The  model  proposed  for  the  CAIN  environment,  MURRAY,  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
4.4.  MURRAY  operates  in  the  three  stages  of  Recognition  and  Classification,  Planning,  and 
Execution  and  Monitoring.  Situations  are  continually  reevaluau’^l  as  system  states  change  due 
to  the  system  dynamics  or  operator  actions.  An  important  feature  of  this  task  is  that  at  any 
given  diTtt  the  human  operator  may  have  several  different  tasks  that  could  be  performed. 

470.  MURRAY'S  fidelity  to  human  performance  is  dependent  on  the  representation  of 
three  different  types  of  knowledge  needed  to  perform  the  task:  system  knowledge,  contextual 
knowledge,  and  task  knowledge.  System  knowledge  and  contextual  knowledge  are  shown 
explicitly  in  Figure  4.4.  while  the  task  knowledge  is  embedded  within  the 
Recognition/Gassification  and  Planning  components.  The  Execution  component  of  the  model 
is  realised  by  implementational  procedures  and  the  command  that  is  issued. 

471.  The  first  type  of  knowledge,  system  knowledge,  consists  of  information  from 
CAIN  about  the  current  system  state,  for  example,  the  number  of  customers  waiting  to  be 
served  in  a  city.  Thus,  the  system  knowledge  of  MURRAY  is  identical  to  the  information 
presented  on  the  CAIN  display  (Fig.  4.5).  System  knowledge  is  only  accessed  by  the 
model's  Recognition/Classification  component  and  the  Prioritisation  mechanism.  The  system 
knowledge  is  structured  as  a  hierarchical  frame  system.  The  frame  of  the  highest  structural 
level  represents  the  cluster  currently  displayed  by  CAIN.  Each  city  frame  has  seveial  "slots" 
that  contain  such  information  as  the  number  of  customers  waiting  for  service  at  the  city  and  the 
average  length  of  time  they  have  been  waiting. 
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472.  The  second  type  of  knov/Iedge,  contextual  knowledge,  consists  of  information 
concerning  the  context  of  the  system  at  a  given  time,  such  as  locations  of  individual  cities  in 
the  netwoik  and  cities  that  have  high  loading  and  abnormal  failure  rates.  Thus,  contextual 
knowledge  is  augmented  over  time;  as  the  m^el  gains  "expertise",  the  knowledge  stored  by 
this  component  will  change.  Contextual  knowledge  is  represented  by  a  network  of  context 
frames. 

473.  Fmally,  the  third  type  of  knowledge,  task  knowledge,  represents  the  operator's 
behaviour  in  monitoring,  problem  solving,  and  failure  detection.  Task  knowledge  is 
represented  as  a  production  system.  The  operator's  heuristics  correspond  to  productions  (or 
rules),  while  the  operator's  interna!  model  of  the  system  corresponds  implicitly  to  metarules 
that  organise  die  application  of  the  explicit  rules. 

474.  MURRA.Y  contains  22  rules  in  its  representation  of  task  knowledge.  These  rules 
have  a  fixed  syntax,  and  thus,  they  can  be  manipulated  from  outside  the  progr^me  by  a  text 
editor.  The  set  of  rules  is  based  on  a  combination  of  expert  judgment  and  empirical  evidence. 
Each  rule  consists  of  a  situation  and  an  acdon  part  made  up  of  predicates. 

475.  An  important  part  of  MURRAY  is  the  inference  mechanism  of  the  rule-based 
representation  of  the  task  knowledge.  This  mechanism  determines  the  way  that  rules  are 
applied  and  evaluated.  The  mechanism  is  implemented  whenever  the  system  state  changes, 
i.e.,  whenever  the  model  observes  a  set  of  new  data  from  CAIN  (as  a  reaction  to  a  command 
issued  by  the  operator  or  a  dynamic  change  in  the  system).  At  this  point,  the  condition 
predicates  of  all  the  rules  arc  evaluated  successively  in  the  Classification  component  of  the 
model. 

When  Used 

476.  Not  available. 

Procedures  for  Use 

477.  Not  available 

Advantages 

478.  To  summarise,  MURRAY  proved  to  be  a  reasonable  means  of  describing  human 
behaviour  in  a  complex  monitoring  and  control  task.  Open-loop  analysis  of  model 
perform^e  indicated  that  the  model  consistently  did  as  well  as  human  operators.  Closed-  • 
loop,  acHon-by-action  comparison  of  subject  and  MURRAY  performance  revealed  a  high 
de^e  of  behavioural  congruence.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  structures  and  mechanisms 
present  in  the  model  pnxluce  quite  similar  behaviours  to  humans'  structures  and  mechanisms 
used  in  performing  this  task.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  level  of  matching  was 
not  perfect  Both  MURRAY  and  human  operators  appear  to  have  different  strengths  that  are 
us^ul  in  this  environment;  MURRAY  is  gtwd  at  prioritizing  tasks;  the  human  operator  is  good 
at  improvising  flexible  search  strategies.  Thus,  a  combination  of  the  two  could  result  in 
improved  overall  system  performance.  The  next  step  in  this  research  programme,  therefore, 
was  to  implement  a  human  performance  aid  based  on  MURRAY.  Such  an  aid  should  provide 
cognitively  plausible  assistance  to  the  human  operator. 
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Limitations 

479.  Not  available. 

Apphcation  Examples 

480.  Experimental  data  were  collected  to  validate  MURRAY  Comparison  of  MURRAY 
and  subject  performance  was  done  in  two  ways.  First,  an  c^n-loop  comparison  was  tirade  in 
which  subject  petfonnance  was  compared  with  MURRAY'S  perfornumce.  Second,  a  closed- 
loop  analysis  was  performed.  Subject  data  files  were  replayed  concurrently  with  a  version  of 
MURRAY.  Whenever  a  subject  action  was  perfcmied,  MURRAY  generated  the  action  it 
would  implement,  along  with  a  list  of  its  other  applicable  rules.  Tlie  subject's  action  was  then 
implemented.  This  foim  of  analysis  allowed  an  action-fay-action  (or  process)  performance 
comparison  to  be  made. 

481.  Three  measures,  mean  customer  sojourn  time,  number  of  customers  served,  and 
fraction  of  failures  repaired,  were  used  to  assess  subject  performance.  MURRAY  cut 
performed  all  of  the  subjects  in  terms  of  mean  sojourn  time  and  number  of  customers  served. 
MURRAY  ranked  eighth,  however,  in  terms  of  the  third  performance  measure,  fraction  of 
failures  repaired. 

482.  Nevertheless,  by  relying  on  ii,s  task  description  provided  in  the  rule  base, 
MURRAY  resulted  in  uniformly  excellent  performance.  Therefore,  a  model- based  aid  might 
be  useful  in  providing  the  operator  with  procedural  instructions;  MURRAY  could  support  the 
operator  with  additional  or  alternative  strategies  to  monitor  or  control  CAD^. 

Hfichiiical  Dgiails 

483.  Not  available. 
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4.3.4  A  Dynamic  Decision-Making  Model  fPDMl 
Summary  Description 

485.  Pattipati,  Klein  nan  and  Ephrath  (1983)  have  developed  a  dynamic  decision  making 
model  (DDM)  for  predicting  human  task  sequencing.  It  contains  the  same  information 
processing  structure  as  in  the  oyO’  control  model  ((X!M).  As  in  the  original  Siegel  and 
Wolf  models,  situation  assessment  in  the  DDM  involves  esdmation  of  the  time  available  and 
time  required  for  task  completion.  These  variables  are  obtained  from  a  memoryless 
transformation  of  the  estim.''.i^.  system  state  variables.  The  DDM  does  differ  from  the  other 
decision  making  models  discussed  here  in  one  significant  way,  namely  in  the  introduction  of 
human  randomness  in  the  decision  making  algorithm  itself.  Though  the  practical  value  of 
including  this  randomness  in  performing  system  design  and  analysis  may  be  argued,  it  is  clear 
that  such  randomness  in  huiran  decision  making  does  exist.  Moreover,  in  the  context  of  the 
relatively  simple  paradigm  '>o  which  the  DDM  was  applied,  the  introduction  of  the  stochastic 
choice  axiom  allows  the  DDM  to  be  used  to  compute  performance  statistics  analytically,  rather 
than  by  Monte  C^lo  simulation. 


Fig.  4.6  Multi-usk  monitoring/decision  making  situation. 

Hisiory  and  Souccg 

486.  This  research  was  motivated  largely  by  target  selection  problems.  In  this  situation, 
targets  of  various  types  move  across  the  display  scopes  of  the  human  operator,  vying  for  his 
attention.  Since  each  target  has  different  velocity  and  different  distance  to  travel,  the  operator 
has  variable  length  of  time  available  to  process  u  target  before  it  disappears.  Each  target  has 
different  threat  value  and  processing  time  requirements.  The  human  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  sequencing  targets  dynamically. 
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Produfiund  Purpose 

487.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  approach  is  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  human 
information  processing  and  task  selection  procedures  in  dynamic  rnulti-task  environments. 
The  approach  has  been  to  combine  the  resulu  of  a  joint  analyde  and  experimental  programme 
into  a  normative  dynamic  decision  model  of  human  task  sequencing  performance.  To  this  end 
a  general  mulU-task  paradigm  was  developed  that  retains  the  essendal  features  of  hunum  task 
selecuon  in  a  manageable  yet  manipuladve  context  Via  this  frameworic,  they  have  studied  the 
effects  of  various  task  related  variables  on  the  human  decision  processes,  llie  model  that  has 
emerged  from  this  effort  forms  a  small  but  significant  step  toward  human  modelling  in 
complex  supervisory  control  systems. 

488.  The  dynamic  decision  making  riKxlel  (DDM)  uses  the  information  processing 
structure  of  the  OCM,  extends  the  control  theory  approach  to  dynamic  decision  making  and 
panicularly  addresses  the  problem  of  task  selecuon  in  a  dynamic  muld-task  environment.  The 
experimental  paradigm  of  Tulga  and  Sheridan  (1980)  was  modified  to  provide  an  appropriate 
latoratory  task  for  validing  the  DDM.  In  case  of  a  situation  with  N  independent  tasks,  the 
DDM  includes  a  set  of  N  independent  estimator-predictor  combinations. 


Fig.  4.7  Experimental  apparatus. 

489.  Figure  4.6  shows  the  fundamental  decision  loop  that  is  considered  in  this  model. 
The  human  decision  process  involves  1 )  whether  to  process  a  task  or  gather  more  information 
(i.e.,  monitor),  and  2)  which  of  N  tasks  (N  is  time  vap'ing)  to  act  upon,  in  order  to  maximise 
the  system  performance  (e.g..  maximise  reward,  minimise  regret,  etc.).  The  decision  loop  is 
dynamic  in  nature.  As  time  evk.)!ves.  tasks  of  different  value,  duration  (processing  time),  and 
opportunity  window  demand  the  human's  attention,  while  others  depart.  The  opportunity 
windows  shrink  with  time  as  the  tasks  approach  their  deadlines. 
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490.  In  the  experiments  ccnducted  to  develop  the  model,  the  subjects  observed  a 
computer  screen  on  wluch  muldple  concomitant  tasks  were  represented  moving  rectwgular 
bars.  The  bars  appeared  continually  at  the  left  edge  of  the  screen  and  moved  at  different 
velocities  to  the  right,  disappearing  upon  reaching  the  right  edge.  Thus  the  screen  width 
represented  an  opportunity  window.  In  this  experimental  paradigm  there  could  be,  at  most,  a 
total  of  five  tasks  on  the  QU  screen,  with  a  maximum  of  one  on  each  line  of  any  given  time. 
The  height  (reward,  value)  of  each  bar  was  either  one,  two,  or  three  units.  The  number  of 
dots  (l<m<5)  displayed  on  a  bar  represented  the  time  (in  seconds)  required  to  process  the 
task.  The  subject  could  process  a  task  in  the  "opportunity  window"  by  holding  down  the 
appropriate  push  button  as  in  Figure  4.7.  By  processing  a  task  successfully,  the  subject  was 
crated  with  the  corresponding  reward  (r|=l,  2,  or  3),  and  the  completed  task  was  eliminated 

from  the  screen. 

When  Used 

491.  The  DDM  can  predict  various  measures  related  to  decision  making  performance, 
including  task  completion  probability,  and  error  probability.  As  in  various  other  nuxlels, 
situation  assessment  in  the  DDM  involves  estimation  of  the  time  available  and  the  time  required 
for  task  completion. 

Progcdurcsfor.Usc 

492.  Not  available. 

Advantages 

493.  A  riujor  contribution  of  the  DDM  work  is  the  experimental  validation  of  the  model. 
By  constraining  the  experimental  paradigm  to  a  situation  that  could  be  treated  carefully  in  an 
experimental  environment,  it  became  possible  to  test  model  hypotheses  with  reasonable  cost 
and  control.  These  tests  showed  that  the  ideas  underlying  die  DDM  are  essentially  sound. 
They  also  provide  further  validation  for  the  other  control-theoretic  models  discussed  herein. 

Limitations 

494.  Not  available. 

Application  Examples 

495.  The  DDM  has  only  been  applied  in  experimental  validations,  but  has  proven  quite 
accurate  in  that  context 

Technical  Details 

496.  The  approach  to  nvxiclling  human  decision  behaviour  parallells  the  optimal  control 
model  (OCM)  of  human  response  in  spint  but  not  in  form.  In  the  (3CM  the  control  and 
information  processing  strategies  are  separable.  Once  an  estimate  of  the  system  state  is 
available,  the  hnear  feedback  control  law  uses  this  estimate  as  if  it  were  the  true  state.  This 
type  of  separation  has  been  found  to  be  plausible  in  the  present  dynamic  decision  model. 
Analogous  to  the  system  state  in  CX?.M,  the  important  concept  of  decision  state  is  introduced  in 
the  DDM.  The  decision  state  vanables  are  chosen  to  satisfy  the  axiomatic  definition  of  a  state, 
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i.e..  it  must  provide  the  complete  running  summary  of  past  actions  (decisions).  The  joint 
density  of  the  decision  sute  is  estimated  ftom  the  information  processor  of  the  DDM,  and 
provides  sufficient  information  for  the  decision  process. 
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Euiure^tcds 

497.  In  the  present  experimental  context  the  tasks  are  assumed  to  be  independent,  and 
the  ta.sk  values  and  velocides  aie  constant  as  the  bar  imves  across  the  CRT  screen.  However, 
in  many  realistic  situadons  tasks  ate  rarely  independent  and  task  attributes  (e.g..  value  and 
velocity)  may  evolve  in  ume.  or  they  may  vary  as  a  function  of  human’s  decisions.  Therefore 
future  tests  of  DDM  ^ould  consider  more  intricate  task  structure,  such  as  those  involving 
nonstationary  task  attributes,  task  dependency  (e  g.,  precedence  restrictions),  and  resource 
constraints. 

498.  A  more  realistic  and  challenging  problem  is  the  modelling  of  muldple  DM’s  in 
distnbuted  muid-task  systems  Here,  tasks  arrive  at  each  individual  DM.  An  individual  DM 
has  to  determine  whether  to  keep  an  amving  task  for  himself  or  send  it  to  someone  else,  and 
which  task,  if  any,  he  should  privess  Thus  the  decision  process  requires  the  specificadon  of 
a  ItK'ul  routing  strategy  and  a  local  sequencing  suategy  for  each  DM.  The  decision  process  is 
affected  by  the  communication,  information  pattern  at  each  DM.  hierarchical  structures, 
interhuman  randomness,  and  va.nabilii>.  to  name  hut  a  few. 
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4.3.5  A  Model  Of  Combined  Motiitorine.  Decision-Makinp.  and  Cbntrol  (DEMON) 

Summary  Description 

499.  DEMON  is 's  multi-task  trxxlel  (including  decision  making,  monitoring,  aixi  control 
tasks)  for  analysing  the  operational  control  of  multiple  remotely  piloted  vehicles  (RPV). 
Control  of  each  RPV  represents  a  separate  task,  each  with  a  payoff  for  maintaining  errors 
within  tolerance  and  for  timely  pop-ups  and  hand-offs.  The  o^rator’s  task  is  to  monitor  tltc 
trajectories  and  the  estimated  times  of  arrival  (ETAs)  of  N  vehicles,  to  decide  if  the  deviation 
from  desired  flight  path  or  tlie  ETA  error  exceeds  some  tolerance  threshold,and  to  correct 
respective  paths  by  issuing  appropriate  control  commands. 

Histgry.and.  Source 

500.  The  DEMON  iriodcl  was  developed  by  Muralidharan  and  Baron  (1979, 1980)  and 
extended  previous  control-based  approaches  to  a  multi-task  environment  involving  essentially 
discrete  control  decisions.  The  DEMON  nrodci  is  an  important  integrative  step  in  the 
development  of  supervisory  control  models. 

Product  and  Purpose 

50 1 .  The  essence  of  the  DE.MON  approach  is  to  charaaerise  the  operator  limitatiens  and 
the  mission  goals  in  a  manner  that  allows  one  to  predict  operator  strategies  and  overall  system 
performance  in  human  supm-isory  control  of  vehicles.  For  example,  DEMON  considers  the 
detection  of  events  not  explicitly  related  to  the  system  state  variables  and  accounts  for  the  time 
to  complete  discrete  tasks.  By  means  of  a  model  extension,  multi-operator  situations  as  well 
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Fig.  4.8  DEMON  model  for  RPV  control  task. 
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as  communication  among  the  operators  can  be  considered.  A  block  diagram  modelling  the 
flow  of  information  and  the  control  and  decisions  encountered  by  the  human  operator 
(cnroute  pltase)  is  shown  in  Figure  4.8  (Muralidharan  and  Baron,  1980). 

502.  Path  deviations  arise  from  navigation  errors  and  disturbances.  IMsplay  information 
is  assumed  to  be  updated  at  discrete  times.  It  is  also  assumed  that  arrival  times  and  lateral 
deviation  errors  are  presented  separately  and  that  only  a  single  RPV  can  be  selected  for 
observation  at  a  given  time.  Prior  to  frame  update,  then,  the  enroute  operator  with  N 
RPVs  under  control  must  also  decide  which  among  2N-(-l  displays  to  monitor;  the  additional 
display  is  included  to  account  for  secondary  tasks.  The  information  processor  in  Figure  4.8 
contains  N  Kalman  filters  to  estimate  the  system  state  (i.e.,  the  states  of  each  RPV)  and  the 
uncertainty  in  that  estimate.  With  this  information,  the  processor  can  also  compute  the 
subjective  probability  of  exceeding  various  error  tolerances  or  the  proximity  to  a  waypoint  (or 
desired  goal).  Thus,  the  information  processor  provides  an  assessment  of  the  situation  or  a 
menul  image  of  the  traffic  picture.  The  decision  svategy  generates  both  Uie  monitoring  and 
control  choices.  The  operator's  choices  are  assumed  to  be  rational  decisions  governed  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  his  goals  and  priorities  and  his  instructions.  These  factors  are 
incorporated  in  expected  net  gain  criteria  for  monitoring  and  control.  The  expected  net  gain 
from  a  particular  action  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  cost  of  that  action  from  its  expected 
gain.  The  expected  gain  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  events  when  no  action  is  taken 
and  the  expected  cost  of  events  that  may  arise  after  this  action. 

503.  In  summap'.  the  enroute  operator's  task  is  to  monitor  the  trajectories  and  the 

estimated  times  of  arrival  (ETAs)  of  N  vehicles,  to  decide  if  the  lateral  deviation  or  ETA  error 
of  any  of  these  exceeds  some  threshold,  and  to  correct  the  paths  of  those  that  deviate 
excessively  by  issuing  acceptable  patches.  The  drone  control  facility  (DCF)  contains  the 
stored  flight  plans  that  drive  the  N  suKiystems  RPVj.  i=l,2 . N.  They  arc  usually  "optimal" 

with  rerpect  to  current  terrain  and  other  information.  The  system  is  constituted  by  the  N 
RPVs  undergoing  monitonng/control.  A  simple  non-linear  representation  of  their  dynamic 
behaviour  was  assumed  for  this  analysis  Linearisation  may  be  carried  out  if  necessary  for 

implementation  of  the  model.  The  true  status  x'  of  the  i-th  RPV  may  be  different  from  the 
stored  flight  plans  due  to  "disturbances"  w‘  The  reported  status  y*  will  be  different  from  the 
true  status  x‘  due  to  reporting  error  The  observed  status  y*p  will  depend  on  the  reported 

status  y‘  and  on  the  "monitonng  strategy"  (to  be  discussed  later).  The  disturbances  w*  and 
reporting  error  v‘y  were  nuxlclled  b>  Mutable  random  processes.  The  y’  are  the  displayed 
variables  corresponding  to  RP\ , 

504.  The  monitonng  strategy  i\  needed,  since  the  human  must  decide  which  RPV  or 
which  display  to  look  at.  This  is  impiirtani  because  his  estimates  of  the  true  status  of  each 
RPV  (and  hence  his  patch  decision  strategy )  ssill  depend  upon  his  monitoring  strategy.  The 
information  proce.ssor  models  the  processing  that  goes  on  in  the  human  operator  to  produce 
the  current  estimate  of  the  true  RPV  status  from  pa.st  observed  status.  'This  block  is  the  well 
known  control-theoretical  model  consisting  of  a  Kalman  filtcr-piedictor.  It  produces  the  least- 
squares  estimate  of  the  true  status  and  also  the  variance  of  ^e  error  in  that  estimate.  The 
decision  strategy  models  the  process  of  deciding  which,  if  any,  RPV  to  patch.  It  considered 
the  decision  process  to  be  discrete  (it  takes  5  sec  to  get  a  new  display).  The  cost  of  making  a 
patch  would  reflect  the  lost  opponunity  to  monitor  and/or  patch  other  RPVs  as  well  as 
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breaking  radio-silence;  the  gain  (negative  cost)  is  the  presumed  reduction  in  error  for  the 
"patched"  vehicle.  The  decision  strategy  atten^ts  to  minimise  the  (expected)  cost 

505.  The  patch  command  generator  generates  the  commanded  patch.  The  developers 
investigated  a  strategy  based  on  minimising  a  weighted  sum  of  the  tiroe  to  return  to  the  desired 
path  ai^  the  total  mean-square  tracking  error.  Tlie  allowable  paths  were  constrained  by  the 
RPV  turning  radius  limits.  The  patch  check  performs  a  CJO/NO  GO  check  on  the  patch  using 
conditions  on  turning  radius,  command  link  status,  etc.  The  vector  u  denotes  the  patch  control 

input  to  the  RPVs.  When  there  is  no  disturbance  w*  and  no  patch  control  u  then  the  N  RPV 
subsystems  follow  the  flight  plan.  A  patching  decision  consists  of  deciding  if  the  ^nitored 
RPV  subsystem  is  to  be  patched.  At  most  one  of  the  RPVs  riuy  be  patch^  at  a  given  time. 
One  idea  of  patching  is  to  reduce  deviations  from  the  flight  plan  to  below  some  threshold 
values.  Once  a  decision  is  made  to  patch  a  particular  lO’V-subsystem,  it  is  neccss^  to 
compute  and  execute  the  patch  control.  The  purpose  of  a  patch  control  is  to  guide  the  aircraft 
from  its  initial  locadon  and  heading  to  intercept  and  fly  along  the  planned  flight  patch.  Various 
criteria  may  be  considered  to  compute  the  optional  patch  control,  for  example,  a  strategy  that 
minimises  the  time  to  return  to  the  planned  flight  path. 

506.  Operator  limiudons  of  observauon  noise,  time  delay  and  response  bandwidth 
could  be  neglected  in  DEMON  because  they  were  insij^ifleant  in  comparison  to  sensor 
measurement  noise,  display  up'iate  rates  and  the  dme  r^uired  for  the  discrete  control  inputs. 
However,  a  parameter  was  introduced  into  the  informadon  processing  stmeture  to  account  foi 
the  rate  at  which  the  operator's  uncertainty  about  the  vehicle  state  grows  with  time  in  the 
absence  of  funher  observation.  This  parameter  relates  to  the  operator's  expectations 
concerning  the  disturbances  perturbing  the  path  of  the  RPV  (as  opi^sed  to  the  trae 
disturbances),  as  might  be  determined  from  instruedons  or  through  training.  The  nussion 
goals  were  incorporated  in  the  model  in  expressions  for  the  expect^  net  gains  for  monitoring 
and  control.  They  included  factors  such  as  thresholds  for  allowable  errors  and  cost:*  for 
monitoring  and  patching  control. 

yhgpUxd 

507.  DEMON  can  be  used  in  predictive  studies  and  iteratively  throughout  design 
development 

Procedures  for  Use 

SOS.  The  scenario-like  DEMON  approach  is  available  in  form  of  parametrised 
programme  modules. 

Advantages 

S09.  According  to  Baron  (1984).  the  DEMON  model  extended  previous  control-based 
approaches  to  a  multi-task  environment  involving  essentially  discrete  control  decisions.  For 
DEMON,  control  of  each  RPV  represented  a  separate  task,  each  with  a  payoff  for  tiuuntaining 
errors  within  tolerance  and  for  timely  pop-ups  and  hand-offs.  Inasmuch  as  only  one  RPV 
could  be  observed  at  any  time,  the  DEMON  operator  had  to  rely  on  riKnnory  and  prediedon  to 
decide  when  to  rrwnitor  or  serve  a  panicular  RPV  and  control  objective.  Another  important 
advance  was  the  introduction  of  the  expected  net  gain  decision  making  algorithm.  This 
algorithm  can  be  related  to  classical  subjective  expected  utility  criteria  and  other  methods.  It 
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also  provides  a  very  general  approach  to  developing  decision  making  criteria  in  multi-task 
situations. 

Limitations 

510.  The  main  shortcoming  is  that  the  model  does  not  include  the  procedural  activities 
of  the  human  operators. 

Application  Examples 

511.  Model  results  were  obtained  illustratin{,  .^snsiDvity  of  the  performaiKC  predicted 
by  DEMON  to  changes  in  parameters  of  the  system  (uie  number  of  RPVs  to  be  controlled  and 
the  magnitudes  of  navigation  and  reporting  errors)  and  in  those  describing  operator  behaviour. 
These  results  show  that  the  model  behaves  reasonably,  that  the  model  parameters  do 
signincantly  affect  performance  and  that  the  monitoring  and  patching  trends  are  as  expected. 
For  example,  results  from  DEMON  prediaing  how  performance  in  controlling  the  RPVs 
varies  with  the  number  of  RPVs  under  control,  suggest  that  four  vehicles  can  be  maintained 
within  tolerance  by  a  single  operator.  Errors  can  exceed  tolerances  for  five  six  vehicles  and 
a  critical  point  exists  around  seven  RPVs.  This  prediction  is  consistent  with  findings  in  the 
literature  concerning  the  abilities  of  air  trafTic  controllers. 


5 1 2.  The  DEMON  model  is  an  example  of  the  so-called  top-down  or  analytic  approach 
to  human  performance  modelling.  Such  an  approach  begins  with  a  mathematical 
characterisation  of  the  task  including  the  overall  goals  and  the  criteria  for  good  performance. 
Then,  one  attempts  to  develop  the  assumptions  about  the  human  operator  and  the  system  that 
are  necessary  and  sufficient  to  characterise  performance  in  rebtion  to  the  parameters  of  interest 
to  system  designers.  The  report  of  Muraltdharan,  Baron,  and  Feehrer  (1979)  includes 
complete  techni^  documenution. 
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4.3.6  A  Model  of  Human  Supervisor/  Control  of  Dynamic  Systems  fPROCRU) 
Summary  Description 

514.  The  supervisory  control  model  PROCRU  (procedure-oriented  crew  model)  has 
been  developed  by  Baron  et  al.  (1980, 1981)  for  analysing  flight  crew  procedures.  PROCRU 
incorporates  both  "by  the  book"  procedures  and  more  unconstrained  control  and  monitoring 
behaviours.  It  models  continuous  tasks  directly  and  also  accounts  for  the  effects  of  discrete 
control  tasks  and  for  the  time  to  perform  them.  Thus,  the  model  combines  some  of  the 
features  of  psychologically-oriented  models  with  those  of  control-theoretic  models.  PR(X!RU 
can  be  extended  to  a  full  range  multi-operator  model. 
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Fig.  4.9  Supervisory  control  model  PROCRU. 

Hisiory  and  Sourve 

515.  The  tTX>nitoring  and  information  processing  portions  of  PRCXTRU  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  optimal  control  nuxiel  (OCM)  or  other  mt^els,  though  they  have  some  novel 
features  and  extensions.  The  approach  used  in  PROCRU  has  also  Ixen  employed  to  develop 
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a  supervisory  control  model  called  AAACRU  for  the  commander/  gunner  crew  of  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  system  (Zacharias  et  al.,  1981).  The  general  structure  of  this  model  is 
essentially  identical  to  the  PROCRU  model  structure,  except  that  an  explicit  situation  assessor 
has  been  added  to  the  information  processing  function  of  the  model.  There  is  interest  in 
developing  more  complex  and  complete  supervisory  control  models  based  largely  on  a  control- 
theoretic  viewpoint.  Presently  there  exists  a  conceptual  approach  to  modelling  operators  of 
nuclear  power  plants  (Baron  et  al.,  1982).  This  model  shares  many  features  of  the  models 
described  above. 

Product  and  Purpose 

5 16.  The  basic  structure  of  the  PROCU  model  is  shown  in  Figure  4.9.  The  model  is  a 
closed-loop,  mair-machine  simulation  that  incorporates  elements  that  can  represent  a  range  of 
operator  behaviours:  cognitive  and  psychomotor,  and  continuous  and  discrete.  Below,  the 
major  elements  are  discussed  with  special  emphasis  on  the  information  prvx:essor,  because  of 
its  central  importance  to  the  cognitive  aspects  of  supervisory  control  and  because  it  is  in  this 
part  of  the  model  that  new  extensions  are  suggested. 

517.  The  supervisory  control  model  PROCRU  (Figure  4.9)  builds  on  a  .series  of 
operator  funsiions  and  processes: 

(1)  Monitoring  displays, 

(2)  Situation  assessment, 

(3)  Decision  to  act  •  or  not  to  act  -  based  on  that  assessment,  and 

(4)  Action  to  implement  the  decision. 

518.  These  functions  are  implemented  by  various  processors: 

(1)  A  display  pitKessor  selects  an  appropriate  displayed  quantity  and 
accounts  for  sensory/processing  limitations  in  observation. 

(2)  An  information  processor  includes  a  mental  model  of  the  plant 
from  which  is  derived  a  prcdict/corrcct  logic  for  state  estimation 
and  prediction. 

(3)  A  situation  assessor  provides  a  template  matching  scheme  which 
checks  symptoms  against  a  template  which  is  part  of  a  ptocedure. 

(4)  A  procedure  selector  includes  major  decision  making  at  several 
levels.  Choices  are  made  on  the  basis  of  utility  theory. 

(5)  A  procedure  effccter  permits  three  types  of  actions:  control, 
observation  and  communication.  Time  is  associated  with  each 
action. 

519.  The  lowe»‘  half  of  Figure  4.9  illustrates  the  model  fer  the  human  operator.  The 
display  processor  portion  of  the  model  has  two  functions:  it  implements  the  conscious 
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cbscrvation  decisions  of  the  operator  by  selecting  the  appropriate  display^  quantity;  and,  it 
accounts  for  sensory  and  processing  limitations  associated  with  observation.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  operator  is  a  single-channel  processor  of  information.  The  selection  of  a  particular 
source  of  information  is  governed  by  goal-oriented  processes:  thus,  it  will  depend  on  the 
purposes  for  which  information  is  being  gathered.  Much  of  the  time,  the  choice  of  a  particul^ 
source  will  be  procedurally  driven;  i.  e.,  the  execution  of  specific  operating  procedures  will 
direct  the  choice.  However,  for  an  activity  that  is  not  governed  by  well-defined  procedures, 
the  display  selection  process  incorporated  in  the  model  will  be  designed  to  support  that 
activity. 

520.  The  information  processor  is  comprised  of  three  elements:  an  estimator/predi'  'or, 
an  event  detector,  and  a  situation  assessor.  The  estimator/predictor  performs  two  functions. 
First,  it  processes  the  observed  information  to  update  its  estimate  of  the  process  state 
variables.  And,  second,  it  predicts  the  future  evolution  of  the  system  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimate  of  the  current  state,  knov.  n  inputs  to  the  process,  and  a  mental  model  of  the  plant. 
The  outputs  of  the  estimator/predictor  arc  the  operator's  a  priori  (before  observation)  and  a 
posteriori  (  after  update)  estimates  of  the  process  state,  the  respective  subjective  estimation 
error  covariances  which,  in  general,  will  now  differ  from  the  true  error  covariances,  and  the 
residuals  and  their  covariances.  The  discrete  event  detector  is  intended  to  model  those  aspects 
of  operator  information  processing,  other  than  estimation  and  prediction,  of  the  process  state 
variables.  Typically,  it  will  be  concerned  with  determining  or  detecting  that  an  event  has 
occurred  that  helps  to  define  a  situation,  thus  enabling  a  procedure  selection  and  execution. 
The  event  may  be  a  transient,  a  request  for  action,  an  alarmed  condition,  or  the  verification  of 
the  accomplishment  of  an  intended  action.  The  inputs  of  the  event  detector  are  visual  alarms, 
auditory  information,  the  outputs  of  the  state  estimator/predictor,  and  the  list  in  memory  of 
possible  events. 

521.  The  situation  assessor  block  of  the  supervisory  control  model  is  aimed  at 
computing  the  probability  or  likelihood  of  a  postulated  situation.  Its  inputs  are  the  outputs  of 
the  information  processor  and  an  onkrod  list  of  possible  situations  that  are  stored  in  memory. 
The  ordering  of  the  situations  is  assumed  to  be  based  on  prior  estimates  of  the  probability  of 
occurrence  and  on  the  potential  cons^uences  associated  with  the  situation.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  situation  may  ernrespond  to  a  single  condition  on  a  process  variable  or  on  equipment 
status.  In  such  a  case,  situation  assessment  and  event  detection  may  coincide  and  the  process 
is  straightforward.  More  generally,  a  situation  will  be  defined  in  relation  to  a  larger  set  of 
conditions.  However,  in  practice,  the  operator's  assessment  of  the  situation  may  not 
incorporate  ail  the  diagnostic  elements. 

522.  The  procedures  are  the  means  by  which  the  operators  organise  and  carry  out  their 
monitoring,  situation  assessment  and  control  responses  so  as  to  accomplish  their  objectives. 
Procedures  exist  in  manuals  or  they  reside  in  memory,  having  been  learned  through  training 
and/or  experience.  Both  highly  structured  fomiai  procedures  and  other  less  structured,  but 
goal  directed,  responses  are  allowed.  A  formal  procedure  is  a  specific  sequence  of  tasks  or 
acuens  together  with  the  situations  that  tngger  th^  actions.  Major  decision-making  at  several 
levels  takes  place  in  the  procedure  selector  block.  7‘he  first  decision  is  concerned  with  situation 
assessment  a.nd  will  involve  some  form  of  sequential  test  that  will  be  performed  to  decide 
whether  to  accept/reject  or  defer  the  identification  of  a  situation  as  discussed  above.  If  the 
decision  has  been  made  to  defer  the  identification  of  a  situation,  the  nuxlelled  operator  will 
have  two  options:  collect  more  data  using  the  current  diagnostic  test  procedure:  or,  try  a  new 
diagoo-Ttic  aigorithm.  Thus,  a  second  decision  is  required. 
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523.  PROCRU  may  be  used  for  analysing  flight  crew  procedures  in  commercial  ILS 
approach  to  landing. 

Prwgdurcs  for.Usg 

524.  it  is  necessary  to  include  a  mathematical  description  of  the  system/environment  in 
the  supervisory  control  simulation  model.  The  degree  of  detail  and  the  level  of  complexity  of 
the  system  model  will  depend  on  the  specifics  of  the  issues  to  be  addressed.  However,  in 
general,  the  model  must  include  those  factors  that  are  needed  to  perform  a  closed-loop  system 
analysis,  e.  g.,  a  state-variable  description  of  the  processes  including  any  automatic  control 
and  engineered  safety  features,  a  description  of  potential  disturbances,  and  a  description  of  the 
instrumentation  and  display  information  provid^  for  the  aew  (including  information  content, 
alarm  set  points,  instrument  or  sensor  noise,  update  rates  and  failure  nodes). 

Advantages 

525.  PROCRU  represents  one  of  the  first  major  attempts  to  combine  the  monitoring  and 
continuous  control  aspects  of  the  OCM  with  a  procedure  selection  and  discrete  control  nx^l. 

Limiiations 

526.  Some  portions  of  the  model  are  conceptual  at  this  time  in  that  some  of  its  features 
have  yet  to  be  implemented  (BarDn,1984). 

Application  Examples 

527.  Only  experimental  applications  have  been  reported. 

Technical  Details 

528.  Not  available. 
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4.3.7  The  Human  Operator  Simulator  OlOSl 

Summary  PcscriptiQn 

530.  The  Human  Operator  Simulator  (HOS)  is  a  coordinated  set  of  computer 
programmes  which  allows  for  the  .simulation  of  a  total  man-machine  system  performing  a 
complex  mission  (Wherry,  1969;  1976;  Lane  et  al.,  1981;  Mcistcr,  1985).  Thus,  HOS 
simulates  not  only  the  behaviour  of  the  operator,  but  the  operating  chaiacterisiics  of  the  system 
hardware  and  software  together  with  any  sensors,  targets,  or  other  external  data  sources.  It  is 
intrinsically  a  bonom-up  model  in  the  sense  that  it  begins  with  behavioural  components  and 
principles  (i.e.,  micromodels),  such  as  movement,  information  input,  percepdon,  and  memory 
and  systematically  builds  to  a  model  that  can  ptiform  task-oriented  behaviour.  Presently 
HOS-IV  is  available  (Harris  et  ai.,  1987,  1988)  and  the  concept  of  HOS-V  has  been 
formulated  (Glenn,  1988).  To  build  a  simulation,  inputs  to  the  model  typically  include 
descriptions  of  the  system  design,  procedures  for  using  the  system,  human  operator 
characteristics,  and  a  mission  scenario.  A  set  of  operator  micromc^els  are  available  to  the 
HOS  user  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  simuladon.  These  micromodels  contain 
algorithms,  b:u»l  on  experimental  literature,  that  can  predict  the  timing  and  accuracy  of  basic 
human  cognitive,  perceptual,  and  psychomotor  acdons.  The  text  of  this  HOS  model  summary 
is  mainly  based  on  Harris  et  al.  (1987, 1988). 

History  and  Source 

531.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  original  conceptual  design  specifications  were 
set  forth  by  Wherry  (1969)  for  a  generalised,  goal-orient^,  dynamically  adaptive  HOS 
computer  programme.  During  this  period  HOS  has  been  developed,  applied,  and  modified  on 
mainframe  computers  (Wherry.  1976;  Lane  et  al.  1981).  Recently,  HOS  has  been  restructured 
and  revised  to  produce  a  4ih-generation  version  (HOS-IV).  HOS-IV  is  already  slated  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  Automated  Job  Analysis  Tool  (AJAT).  AJAT  is  a  general  pi^se  design 
ud  evaluation  tool  for  man-machine  systems  with  the  objective  of  pr^cting  the  impact  of 
individual  differences  in  cognitive  and  ps)'chomotor  performance  on  total  system  performance 
(Glenn,  Dick,  and  Bittner.  1987). 

Product  and  Purpose 

532.  The  Human  Operator  Simulator  (currently  HOS-IV)  is  a  crew.station  design 
evaluation  tool  which  has  unique  features  that  distinguish  it  from  other  design  tools.  A 
detailed  description  of  these  and  other  features  of  HOS-IV  can  be  found  in  the  User's  Guide 
(Harris  et  al.,  1988).  Unique  features  include: 

(1)  Capability  to  predict  system  performance  by  dynamic  interactive 
simulation  of  the  environment,  the  hardware/software  system,  and 
the  operator. 

(2)  Library  of  human  performance  micromodels,  based  on 
experimental  literature,  to  predict  human  performance  times  and 
errors. 

(3)  Simulation  of  an  operator  performing  tasks  and  behavioural 
proces.ses  sequentially  or  in  parallel. 
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(4)  Flexibility  to  easily  add  to  or  modify  the  human  performance 

mioDmodel  libraiy. 

533.  The  central  models  resident  in  HOS  are  the  operator  models  which  will  initially 
generate  performance  time  and  an  indicatioti  of  success/failure.  The  current  version  of  HOS- 
IV  contains  cognitive  (recall,  attention,  mental  computations),  percept  al  (visual  and 
auditory),  and  psychomotor  (anatomy  movement)  models  whicii  are  based  on  experimental 
data  from  the  human  performance  literature.  The  HOS-IV  outputs  include: 

(1)  A  timeline  of  events  for  the  operator,  system,  and  environment, 

(2)  User-defined  measures  of  effectiveness,  and 

(3)  Standard  analyses,  such  as: 

(a)  Mean  time  to  complete  an  action. 

(b)  Number  of  times  an  action  is  performed, 

(c)  Proportion  of  the  operator's  time  spent  on  each 
action,  and 

(d)  Error  analysis  by  action. 

534.  The  revised  modelling  capability  in  HOS-IV  incorporates  major  improvements  in 
the  areas  of  efficiency,  usability,  and  adapubility.  HOS-IV,  in  particular,  provides  ready 
access  to  a  libraiy  of  stand-vd  models  for  items  commonly  included  in  simulations  such  as 
controls,  displays,  etc.  In  addition,  the  HOS  analyst  will  be  able  to  tailor  the  models  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  application  by  specifying  the  appropriate  level  of  detail  for  each  model 
(or.  if  desired,  incorporating  his  or  her  own  models).  All  models  included  in  HOS-IV  are 
written  utilising  the  same  HPL  language  as  used  to  define  simulation  actiorfs.  The  human 
performance  micromodels  of  HOS-IV  are: 

(1)  Psychomoior  Micromodels 

(a)  Eye  Movement 

(b)  rand  Movement 

(c)  Control  Manipulation 

(d)  Handprinting 

(e)  Walking 

(2)  Cognitive-Perceptual  Micromodels 

(a)  Msual  Perception 

(b)  Short-Term  Memory  Store 

(c)  Short-Term  Memory  Retrieve 

(d)  Decision  Making 

(3)  Communication  Micromodels 

(a)  Listening 

(b)  Speaking 

(4)  Fatigue  Micromodel 

(a)  Modulating  Effects  on  Human  Perfomiance 
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(S)  Planned  Mioomodel  Development 

(a)  Tracking 

(b)  Ikrget  Search 

(c)  Task  Switch  ng 

535.  The  eye  movement  model  determines  the  time  r^uired  ‘.o  move  the  eye  from  one 
fixation  point  to  the  next.  The  hand  movement  action  determines  the  time  lequir^  to  move  the 
hand  to  a  new  position.  The  movement  time  model  is  based  on  Fitt's  law  which  states  that 
movement  time  is  a  linear  function  of  the  information  content  or  difficulty  of  movement.  The 
control  manipulation  model  determines  the  simulation  time  charge  for  manipulating  four 
different  types  of  controls  -  pushbutton,  toggle,  rotary  dial,  or  trackball.  The  h^dprinting 
iTKxiel  determines  a  time  charge  for  printing  a  specific  number  of  characters  as  specified  by  the 
user.  The  walking  model  detennines  the  time  r^uired  per  foot  of  travel. 

536.  The  visual  perception  model  determines  the  time  requir^  to  perceive  a  visual  target 
assuming  the  eye  is  already  at  the  fixation  point  and  that  the  target  is  clearly  visible.  The  short 
term  memory  model  consists  of  two  parts  -  memory  storage  and  mennory  retrieval.  The 
memory  storage  component  simulates  entry  of  new  items  into  a  push-down  memory  stack. 
The  memory  stack  has  a  maximum  size  of  seven  items.  The  memory  retrieval  component 
simulates  merrwry  decay  as  well  as  retrieval  search  times. 

537.  The  listening  model  determines  the  time  to  listen  as  well  as  the  probability  of  a 
listening  error  based  on  the  signal-to-noise  interruption  frequency.  The  ^^ing  nxxlel 
determines  the  time  to  read  aloud  a  user-specified  number  of  words.  The  speaking  time-per- 
word  varies  depending  on  whether  the  user  specifies  that  the  words  are  elements  of  a  small  or 
a  large  vocabulary. 

538.  The  modulating  effects  of  mental  fatigue  on  human  performance  are  represented  by 
a  separate  model  that  is  blsed  on  numerous  experimental  studies  using  critical  flicker  fusion 
(CFIO  as  measuring  methodolog}'.  Specifically,  the  model  esdnutes  the  percentage  decrement 
in  cognitive  performances  for  a  given  time  t. 

539.  Three  performance  nxxlels  are  planned  for  augmentation  of  the  current  set  in  HOS- 
rV.  The  planned  set  of  tracking  and  continuous  manual  control  models  is  essentially  based  on  a 
composite  linkage  of  the  already  existing  psychomotor  and  cognitive  micromodels.  Tracldng 
capabilities  (e.g..  compensatory,  pursuit,  and  learning)  have  been  demonstrated  in  previous 
studies  (Glenn,  1982;  Lane  et  al..  19KI  i  The  planned  set  of  target  search  models  will  be 
based  on  a  composite  linkage  of  the  cognitive-perceptual  micromodels.  Visual  search 
capabilities  have  been  demonstraied  already  with  earlier  HOS  applications  flame  et  al.,  1981). 
The  implementation  is  intended  for  allowing  various  search  strategies.  The  planned  task 
switching  model  is  based  on  evidence  of  individual-differcnce-related  ard  other  temporal  cost 
for  mentd  switching  between  ta.sks 

540.  The  micromodel  modes  of  operation  have  been  considerably  extended.  HOS-IV 
permits  the  user  to  describe  operator  behaviours  so  that  the  associated  micromodels  occur 
either  sequentially  or  in  parallel  as  appropnate  fur  the  particular  tasks  to  be  simulated.  For 
sequential  operations,  each  micrum^cl.  or  elemental  behaviour  within  the  task,  must  be 
completed  before  any  other  elemental  steps  or  other  operator  tasks  may  occur.  Parallel 
operations  simulate  situations  where  the  operator  is  performing  tasks  concurrently.  This 
structure  allows  parallel  execution  of  non-competing  tehavioural  processes  -  for  example,  a 
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cognitive  process  will  not  intetfere  with  a  motor  process.  In  general,  micromodels  within  a 
particular  grouping  •  cognitive/perceptual,  communication,  or  psychomotor  -  compete  with 
each  other  and  can  stalemate  performance.  Previous  versions  of  HOS  had  been  restricted  to 
the  assumption  that  the  human  operator  can  only  do  one  thing  at  a  time  (single-channel 
processing  assumption). 

When  Used 

541.  HOS  is  particularly  well  suited  to  performing  analyses  in  which  the  operator's 
worksution  layout  is  the  main  concern  and  where  perfomnance  degradation  results  primarily 
from  work  congestion  in  reading  displays  and  manipuladng  controls.  In  addition,  HOS  seems 
to  be  suited  for  educational  and  instructionad  purposes,  e.g.,  helping  to  introduce  modelling 
and  and  simulation  of  human-machine  systans 

Procedures  for  Use 

542.  HOS  is  a  general  purpose  simulation  tool  for  modelling  man-machine  systems. 
The  required  inputs  to  the  model  are  descriptions  of  the  system  design,  procec  ires  for  using 
the  system,  human  operator  characteristics,  and  a  mission  scenario.  A  set  of  operator 
micromodels  are  available  to  the  HOS  user  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  simulation. 
HOS  provides  a  capability  for  a  comprehensive  human  system  simulation.  Figure  4.1G 
presents  the  components  developed  for  an  application.  During  a  typical  implementation,  such 
as  for  a  model  of  a  radar  operator  and  crewstation.  the  analyst  first  determines  the  allocation  of 
functions  between  the  human  operator  and  the  machine.  The  analyst  then  describes  the 
environment  (e.g.,  number,  location,  speed,  and  bearing  of  enemy  targets);  the  hardware 
system  (e.g.,  radar  sensor  and  signal  processors,  displays,  and  controls);  and  the  operator 
procedures  and  tacucs  for  inicrocung  with  the  system  and  for  accomplisliing  mission  gc^s. 


Fig.  4.10  Application  of  the  Human  Operator  Simulator  (HOS). 
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543.  Interface  descriptions  between  the  opmtor,  system,  and  environment  are  also 
developed  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  particular  application.  In  a  radar  system  simulation,  a 
hardware-enviionnKnt  interface  routine  would  determine  which  enemy  targets  were  within  ^e 
radar  detection  range  at  any  given  temporal  snapshot.  An  operator-environment  interface 
routine  could  determine  the  effects  of  heat,  cold,  drugs,  or  other  stressors  on  human 
l^ormance  timing  and  accuracy.  The  operator-machine  intetfr^*  models  could  establish  the 
time  and  accuracy  of  an  operator  performing  such  tasks  as  read!.  .  'nhanumeric  information 
from  displays,  manipulating  controls,  searching  for  targets  in  a ;  :  'ular  field-of-view,  or 
physically  moving  objects  one  location  to  another: 

Advaciagcs 

544.  One  prima^  feature  of  HOS,  compared  to  other  simulations,  is  that  HOS  is  now 
rule-based,  incorporating  current  artifici^  intelligence  techniques  to  structure  the  simulation. 
An  input  requirement  to  HOS  is  a  set  of  rules  which  activate  a  set  of  actions  during  the  course 
of  the  simulation  only  when  the  conditions  are  appropriate.  Defining  these  rules  facilitates  a 
top-down  approach  to  the  design  of  a  simulation  since  it  allows  the  user  to  design  the 
simulation  flow  independent  of  the  implementation  of  low  level  simulation  actions  and  niseis. 
It  also  allows  the  simulation  to  more  closely  mimic  reality  since  operators  usually  make 
decisions  based  on  an  implicit  or  explicit  set  of  rules  when  responding  to  a  particular  situation. 

Limitations 

545.  The  level  of  detail  required  by  HOS  and  the  restrictions  on  multiple  operators  and 
communications  may  make  HOS  inappropriate  for  large  systems  involving  complex 
interactions  among  irwre  than  one  operator. 

Application  Examples 

546.  One  area  of  model  application  has  been  a  series  of  pan-task  simulations.  Tasks  in 
these  studies  closely  resembled  operator  functions  in  systems  but  were  less  complex  to  allow 
rnore  precise  structuring  of  task  conditions.  The  objectives  were  to  verify  the  additivity  of 
times  generated  by  the  micromodels  and  to  examine  simulation  performance  in  situations  mote 
closely  approximating  real  systems  than  laboratory  experiments.  These  simulations  included 
(Laneet  al..  1981): 

(1)  A  divided  attenuon  study  in  which  the  operator  performed  a 
manual  tracking  usk  with  interfeience  from  a  secondary  task 
whose  frequency  and  duration  were  varied. 

(2)  A  mail-sorting  simulation  which  required  the  operator  to  use 
simple  decision  rules  combined  with  keyboard  entry. 

(3)  A  subset  of  the  LAMPS  helicopter  Air  Tactical  Officer  (ATO) 
functions,  combining  CRT  tracking  and  control  manipulation  with 
key  entry. 
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547.  As  the  use  of  HOS  has  matured,  simulations  have  been  developed  for  several 
large-scale  systems.  Results  of  these  applications  are  another  type  of  HOS  validation.  The 
major  simulations  conducted  with  HOS  to  date  are  (Lane  et  al.,  1981): 

(1)  A  simulation  of  the  Air  Tacdcal  Officer  (ATO)  on-board  the  U.  S. 

Navy's  LAMPS  helicopter  during  a  generalised  air  surveillance 
mission. 

(2)  A  simulation  of  the  Sensor  Station  3  (non-acousdc)  operator  (SS- 
3)  on  the  U.  S.  Navy's  P-3C  ASW  patrol  aircraft  during  a 
reconnaissance  mission. 

(3)  A  simulation  of  the  P-3C  Sensor  Sudon  1  (acoustic)  operator  (SS 
1)  during  an  open  ocean  convoy  escoit  mission. 

(4)  A  simuladon  of  the  pilot  on  NASA's  Terminal  Ckxtfiguied  Vehicle 
(T(^)  during  the  approach  and  landing  phases  of  toth  a  curved 
and  straight  landing  under  both  manual  and  automadc  control . 

Technical  Details 

548.  CuncnUy  HOS-IV  is  implemented  in  Microsoft  C  (Version  4.0)  on  an  iBM  PC-AT 
with  enhanced  graphics,  a  rrxMise.  additional  random  access  memory,  and  auxiliary  storage 
devices.  HOS-IV  incorporates  many  new  features  with  the  most  notable  being  (1)  a  new 
knowledge  representation  scheme.  (2)  t  user-oriented  interface,  and  (3)  enhanc^  m^elling 
capabilides.  llie  primary  design  goal  of  the  HOS-IV  development  was  to  provide  for  e^eedve 
applicadon  simuladons  without  placing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  human  analyst  The  HOS 
simuladon  facility  is  also  highly  transponable.  allowing  implementadon  on  IBM  compadble 
microcomputers.  Concepts  for  the  development  of  HOS-V  have  been  formulated  (Glenn, 
1988). 
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Future  Needs 

549.  Models  like  HOS,  with  the  ability  to  iniegnie  a  realistic  operator  component  into  a 
systems  modelling  framewotk.  will  become  more  critical  as  systems  depart  from  traditional 
roles  for  the  operator.  Human  factors  engineering  technology  must  keep  pace  with  equipment 
technology,  providing  techniques  which  allow  enable,  objective  and  detailed  .statements  about 
probable  system  (tv  t  just  opmtor)  performance.  Without  such  techniques,  the  inappropriate 
use  of  operator  ct  abilities  cannot  be  prevented.  Integrating  HOS  with  gencr^  purpose 
simulation  technology  (e.g.,  SAINT.  SLAM,  etc;  (see  Chapter  8)  could  be  helpful. 
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4.3.8  mSiegd-Wolf  Model 

SuimBiYPcscripiwn 

550.  Accofding  to  Pew  et  tl.  (1977).  the  Siegel-Wolf  model ,  which  appeared  in  1961, 
has  been  of  continuing  interest  to  human  performance  analysts  and  has  been  consequently 
extended  (Siegel  and  Wolf.  1981).  It  embodies  some  of  the  early  network  concepts  (e.g., 
PERT,  ^w  et  al..  1977;  Qiubb  et  al..  1987)  and  depends  significantly  on  relationsMps 
between  required  task  times  and  available  task  dmes  for  measures  of  completion  probability 
and  stress.  It  is  also  built  upon  conceptual  structures  and  empirical  observations  (town  from 
psychology  and  human  factors  and.  as  such,  can  be  consider^  a  model  in  its  own  right  The 
present  and  continuing  interest  in  the  Siegel- Wolf  nrodel  mainly  stems  from  successfully 
including  nKxlel  components  of: 

(1)  human  performance  under  stress, 

(2)  subtask  execution  time  under  stress, 

(3)  multi-operator  performance,  and 

(4)  their  relationship  to  performance  reliability  and  human  error  in 
man-machine  systems. 

551.  The  Siegel-WoIf  models  are  representative  of  a  type,  fer  instance,  stochastic  or 
netwoik,  but  more  impoi,antIy  they  have  been  outstandingly  successful  •  if  success  is  defined 
as  the  variety  of  siniations  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  There  an^  three  such  models: 

(!)  the  1-  to 2-iiuui model. 

(2)  the  4- to  20-man  tixxlel.  and 

(3)  the  20-  tt>  99-man  model. 

552.  Only  the  first  is  considered  here.  The  purpose  of  the  1-  to  2-tr;an  model  is  to  serve 
as  a  tool  for  system  designers  during  development,  and  to  indicate  wliere  the  system  may 
over-  or  underload  its  operator.  The  inodel  simulates  maintenance  or  ojirritor  tai^ks  simply  by 
identifying  personnel  as  operators  or  technicians  and  the  tasks  as  opetr>.tor  oi'  maintenance 
tasks.  It  {n^icts  task  compleuon  time  and  the  probability  of  successful  tadc  completion.  It 
also  seeks  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  as-erage  operator  will  successfully  con^lete  required 
tasks,  how  success  probability  changes  for  various  performance  shaping  factors,  arid  the 
operator  proficiency  required  by  the  system.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  concept  of 
performaiKC  moderator  functions  is  used  within  present  model  developments  too  (Laughery 
and  Gawron,  1984).  The  text  of  this  Siegel-Wolf  model  summary  is  in  parts  based  on  Pew  et 
al.  (1977)  and  Meister  (1985). 

HisiO[Y.aid.SouKg 

553.  The  fust  and  some  later  versions  of  the  Siegel-Wolf  model  were  developed  for  the 
US  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
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Product  and  Purpose 

554.  The  methodology  underlying  the  Siegel- Wolf  model  can  be  applied  to  any  type  of 
system  or  tadt.  The  basic  assumption  of  the  model  is  that  operator  loading  is  the  basic  element 
in  effective  man-machine  system  performance  and  that  the  variety  of  loading  effects  are 
compressed  into  one  variable  mlled  stress.  Stress  may  be  caused  by  (1)  falling  behind  in  time 
on  an  assigned  task  sequence;  (2)  a  realisation  that  the  operator's  paitner  is  not  performing 
adequately;  (3)  inability  to  complete  successfully  a  subtask  on  the  first  attempt  and  the  need  to 
repeat  the  subtask;  (4)  the  need  to  wait  for  equipment  reactions.  Basic  mechanisms  of  the 
m^el  can  be  understood  from  a  description  of  its  parameters: 

(1)  Execution  time  qj  represents  the  amount  of  time  required  by 
operator]  to  complete  subtask  i. 

(2)  Completion  probability  Py  represents  the  probability  that  subtask  i 
is  successfully  performed  by  operator]. 

(3)  The  parameter  Tj  .  the  mission  time  limit,  specifies  the  total  time 

available  for  operator]  to  perform  a  task  that  is  constinited  by  the 
sequential  subtasks  i »  1, ....  n. 

(4)  The  parameter  Fj  accounts  for  the  variance  among  individuals 

operating  the  system.  Thus  the  model  is  able  to  simulate  operators 
who  usually  perform  fa.ster  or  slower  than  the  average  operator. 

(5)  The  stress  level  Sy  of  operator]  is  operationally  derined  as  the 

ratio  of  (a)  how  much  is  left  to  do  when  performing  subtask  i  to 
(b)  the  amount  of  time  available  in  which  to  do  it; 


u 

where  Tj  is  the  total  time  available;  Tjj  is  the  time  elapsed  up  to  but 

_E 

not  including  accomplishment  of  subtask  i;  and  T  jj  is  the  average 

time  ^uired  for  completion  of  ail  remaining  subtasks,  assuming 
no  failures. 


(1) 
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555.  The  primary  relationships  of  the  model  can  be  expressed  in  form  of  two 
submodels: 

(1)  Submodel  of  Performance  under  Stress.  Task/subtask  completion 
pfobcUlity  P{j  is  a  function  of  stress  level  Sjj  and  stress  thi^hold 

Mj.  This  probability  of  success  increases  linearly  with  stress  until 

it  becomes  unity  at  the  stress  threshold.  At  this  value,  it  assumes 
the  average  (i.e..  input  value).  Py  and  then  decreases  linearly  until 

it  reaches  a  constant  value. 

(2)  Submodel  of  Execution  Time  under  Stress.  Task/subtask 
execution  time  tjj  is  a  function  of  stress  level  Sy  and  stress 

threshold  Mj.  The  average  execution  times  are  decreased  with 
increasing  stress  until  stress  assumes  the  threshold  value  Mj; 
beyond  Mj  the  average  execution  times  are  increased  linearly  with 
increasing  stress. 

556.  The  model  outputs  include  a  considerable  amount  of  data  for  each  operator.  A  run 
summary  might  contain  total  number  of  runs,  number  and  percent  of  successful  runs,  average 
time  used  over  N  runs,  average  time  over  run,  average  waiting  time,  average  peak  and  final 
stress,  the  number  of  times  a  subtask  was  failed  or  ignored,  the  time  spent  in  repeating  failed 
subtasks,  and  the  average  time  that  the  subtask  was  completed. 

557.  An  important  aspect  of  Siegel-Wolf  model  is  its  suitability  for  use  in  simulations  of 
the  performance  of  multi-operator  systents.  In  this  role,  the  technique  employs  a  number  of 
self-contained  models  to  determine  expected  task  time  as  a  function  of  group  perfonnance 
proficiency,  overtime  load,  morale,  number  of  persons,  and  nominal  time.  Multi-operator 
aspects  of  the  model  ate  de^bed  in  Chapter  6. 

When  Used 

558.  The  Siegei-Wolf  model  has  been  used  in  numerous  studies  (at  leas:  10  validation 
studies  have  been  reported;  Meister,  1985)  with  respect  to  design  analysis  and  prediction  of 
system  performance.  Firstly,  the  model  can  supply  an  absolute  estimate  of  the  system 
reliability  to  be  anticipated  when  the  system  becomes  operational  (e.g.,  the  system  will 
eventually  perform  with  a  reliability  of  .99).  Secondly,  the  model  can  compare  alternative 
system  configurations  to  determine  which  should  be  selected  for  implementation  or  to 
determitie  redesign  r^uirements  for  a  system  which  cannot  satisfy  system  requirements. 
Thirdly,  if  the  simulation  model  can  predict  the  system  effectiveness  of  one  configuration,  it 
can.  also  predict  the  effectiveness  of  another,  and  compare  the  two  estimates. 

Procedures  for  Use 

559.  To  apply  the  model,  one  first  performs  an  analysis  and  identifies  which  tasks  are 
essential  to  completion  of  the  mission  and  which  are  unessential.  For  each  of  these,  the 
following  data  are  specified,  using  the  available  sources: 

( 1 )  The  average  time  required  by  the  operator  to  perform  each  task. 
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(2)  The  average  standard  deviation  about  the  average  time. 

(3)  The  average  probability  of  successfully  pcTforming  each  task. 

(4)  An  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  successful  performance  of  each 
task  is  required  for  completion  of  the  total  mission. 

(5)  The  waiting  time  (if  any).  This  represents  the  time  elapsed  between 
the  Stan  of  the  mission  and  the  stan  of  each  task,  during  which  no 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  operator 

(6)  The  next  task  to  be  performed  given  failure  to  accomplish  a  current 
usk. 

(7)  The  next  task  to  be  performed  given  successful  accomplishment  of 
a  current  task. 

560.  The  level  of  data  input  is  fairiy  molecular,  describing  individual  discrete  perceptual 
and  motor  actions.  Sources  of  input  data  are  varied.  Data  are  collected  from  task  analysis, 
formal  experiments,  informal  measurements,  simulator  measurements,  literature  search  or 
personal  interviews.  Much  of  the  input  data  is  gathered  by  direct  questioning  of  expert 
operators;  the  data  gathering  process  is  relatively  informal.  Although  the  model  nudees  use  of 
data  banks,  such  as  they  are,  it  is  likely  that  some  new  input  data  must  be  gathered  for  each 
new  application  of  the  iruxlel. 

561.  The  simulation  operates  through  its  Monte-Carlo  sampling  process  to  arrive 
directly  at  the  end  result.  Success  or  failure  of  the  entire  task  or  nussion  is  not  dependent  on 
the  probability  of  accomplishment  of  any  single  subusk,  but  whether  or  not  the  operator 
completes  all  essential  subtasks  in  the  required  time.  Each  individual  subtask  has  an  ttteci  on 
ultimate  system  success  but  not  necessarily  a  pnma^  one.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  computer 
does  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  computer  runs  is  to  divide  the  number  of  successful  runs  by  the 
total  number  of  rans  performed  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  effectiveness.  Because  the 
simulation  of  any  individual  task  is  based  in  pan  on  a  random  process,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
the  simulation  a  number  of  times  to  obtain  sufficiently  representative  performance  data  for  each 
set  of  conditions.  A  value  of  N,  usually  100  to  200  iterations,  is  selected  prior  to  the 
simulation. 

Advanages 

562.  According  to  Pew  et  al.  (1977),  the  model  has  a  number  of  significant  virtues. 
One  is  a  mechanism  for  modifying  performance  in  accord  with  stress.  A  second  is  the  Monte- 
Carlo  component  of  the  technique.  Rather  than  predicting  a  judgment  of  the  performance  of 
the  system  on  the  sum  of  single  subtask  expected  values,  the  m^el  expressly  considers  that 
operators  will  differ  in  their  perfomunce  of  the  same  subtask  and  that  the  same  operator  will 
exhibit  differences  in  successive  repetitions.  This  capacity  to  encompass  both  within-operator 
and  between-operator  variability  is  an  imponant  desideratum  in  performance  modelling. 
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Limitttions 

563.  Several  weaknesses  exist  (Pew  et  al.,  1977).  There  is,  Hrst  of  all,  the  question  of 
whether  valid  structural  representations  and  data  caii  be  assembled  for  a  system  in  which 
possible  interactions  may  be  only  dimly  understood.  Secondly,  there  is  a  question  concerning 
the  soundness  of  the  assumption  tiiat  the  means  and  standard  deviations  specified  are,  in  fact, 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  normal  distributions.  Thirdly,  there  is  some  concern 
over  the  ability  of  the  model  to  yield  accurate  predictions  of  performance  in  situations  where 
observable  task  density  is  low  (as,  for  example,  in  tasks  requiring  a  great  deal  of  monitoring 
and  signal  detection  but  only  occasional  system  input)  or  where  the  performance  of  several 
operators  functioning  in  parallel  must  be  assessed. 

AoDlication  Examples 

564.  The  model  has  been  validated  by  Siegel,  Wolf  and  their  colleagues  (see  references) 
in  the  course  of  their  simulations  of  a  wide  variety  of  unitary  and  dual  operator  tasks  and 
seems  to  represent  the  observed  relationships  between  stress  and  performance  quite  well. 
Major  experimental  emphasis  has  centered  on  the  search  for  appropriate  values  of  each 
operator's  stress  threshold  for  any  given  simulation.  An  introduction  into  the  u.se  of  the  model 
as  well  as  sample  applications  are  given  by  Siegel  and  Wolf  (1969).  Further  applications 
include  carrier-aircraft  landings,  missile  launchings,  and  submarine  operations. 

Technical  Details 

565.  A  detailed  model  description  is  given  by  Siegel  and  Wolf  (1969);  an  error  in  the 
mathematical  specification  has  been  mention^  and  corrected  by  Pew  et  al.  (1977).  A  state-of- 
the-art  repon  of  the  model  is  given  by  Siegel  and  Wolf  (1981). 
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Eulurc  Needs 

566.  It  is  likely  that  the  model  can  be  employed  outside  of  the  Siegel  and  Wolf 
simulation  with  a  reasonable  promise  of  success.  Therefore  user-Mendly  implementations  of 
the  Siegel-Wolf  model  should  be  made  available  (e.g.,  on  the  basis  of  SAINT,  SLAM, 
MicroSAINT,  or  HOS;  see  Chapter  8). 
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4.4  Il^ODUCTION:  MODELS  OF  HUMAN  ERROR 

567.  The  two  fumlaiiKntalhuiranperfonnanoe  parameters  are  speed  and  accuracy.  Thus 
human  accuracy,  or  its  counterpart,  human  error,  should  be  a  major  factor  in  the  smdy  of 
operaUM’  performance,  and  in  the  prt^ction  of  qrstems  readiness,  effectiveness,  ^  reliability. 
Despite  the  demonstrated  role  of  human  error  in  recent  nuclear  power,  commercial  airline,  arid 
military  accidents,  human  reliability  (or  human  error)  is  seldom  studied  directly  dumg  systems 
development  or  design.  Sometimes  it  is  a  consideration  at  the  function  allocation  stage  of 
analysis,  but  in  qualitadve  terms  only  (e.g.  the  "tium  is  not  reliable,  but  dMS  not  suffer  sudden 
failure*'  ai^Hoach  of  the  Fitts  List).  At  the  detailed  design  stage,  it  is  inqrlicit  in  the  application 
of  guidelines  and  standards  for  design  of  the  rtum-machine  interface  and  design  for 
maintenance,  many  of  which  minimise  the  probability  of  human  error.  Human  error 
probability  is  seldom  used  directly  as  a  factor  in  design  tra^ffs,  however: 

568.  Reliability  engineers  have  an  arsenal  of  empirical  and  mathenratical  techniques  for 
estimating  the  reliability  of  equipment,  and  some  human  factors  specialists  have  seen  a  need  for 
a  corresponding  treatment  of  human  reliability.  The  hope  is  not  only  that  human  behaviour 
can  beexpres^in  the  same  reliability  terms  as  equipment,  but  that  measures  of  human 
reliability  can  be  combined  with  measures  of  equipment  reliability  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
reliability  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  various  techniques  and  approaches  that  have  been 
offered  for  dealing  with  one  or  more  aspects  of  this  problem  have  gradually  formed  the  area  of 
human  reliability  arudysis  (HRA). 

569.  In  an  early  review  of  methods  of  predicting  hunun  error,  Meister  (1964)  reported 
the  fault'tree  approach  of  THERP  (Technique  for  Human  Error  Rate  Prediction),  and  a  Monte- 
Carlo  simulation  approach  by  Miller.  Sul^quent  reviews  by  Meister  (1973,  1984)  suggest 
that  diose  two  approaches  remain  the  mainstream  of  efforts  to  model  human  epor  behaviour. 
This  review  supports  that  viewpoint.  Although  Miller's  approach  does  not  appear  to  be  widely 
used,  there  is  ^wing  use  of  Monte-Carlo  simulation,  as  exemplified  by  the  Siegel-Wolf 
tiKxlel  describe  in  section  4.3.8  of  this  report. 

570.  Of  the  two  mainstream  approaches,  the  Siegel-Wolf  model  appears  the  most 
relevant  to  the  preliminary  suge  of  analysis  and  design.  *rHERP  appears  to  be  tixne  suited  to 
later  stages  of  design,  when  specific  details  of  the  man-machine  interface  have  been  decided. 
As  Swain  and  Quttman  (1975)  indicate,  THERP  has  also  been  used  to  evaluate  operational 
systems  and  procedures. 

4.5  OVERVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDED  REFERENCES:  MODELS  OF  HUMAN  ERROR 

Definition  of  Human  Error 

571.  Following  the  ditfinition  of  Rigby  (cited  by  Miller  and  Swain,  1987),  human  error 
is  any  member  of  a  set  of  hunun  actions  that  exceeds  some  limit  of  accepubility.  It  is  an  out- 
of-tolerance  action,  where  the  'iimiis  of  acceptable  performance  are  defined  by  the  system.  Most 
errors  are  unintentional,  inadvertent  actions  that  are  inappropriate  in  the  given  situadon.  There 
are  some  errors  that  are  intentional.  They  occur  when  someone  intends  to  perform  an  act  that  is 
incorrea,  but  believes  it  to  be  correct  or  to  represent  a  better  method.  Malevolent  behaviour,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  considered  to  be  part  of  human  error  in  this  treatment  Not  all  human  er¬ 
rors  result  in  system  degradation.  An  error  can  be  recovered  or  corrected  before  it  results  in  un¬ 
desirable  cons<x)uences  to  the  system. 

572.  Human  performance  is  adaptable,  variable,  non-linear,  and  includes  monitoring  of 
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"own”  performance.  This  results  in  error  rates  which  are  low  (on  the  order  of  tenths  of  a 
percent)  and  irregular.  Most  laboratory  exp^ments  which  attempt  to  study  error  place  the 
human  subjects  in  conditions  which  result  in  unrealistically  high  error  rates,  in  oirier  that 
su^icient  dau  can  be  gathered  in  a  practical  time  period.  Coins^uently  much  of  the  study  of 
actual  operator  enror  tends  to  be  based  on  case  studies.  Swain  and  Guttman  (1975)  have 
argued  that  this  results  in  any  test  of  the  validi^  of  such  models  being  imidirectional:  case 
studies  can  only  mdicate  that  the  observed  leliabili^  is  not  less  dian  the  p^cied  reliability. 

Deriniiion  of  Human  Reliability 

573.  Reliability  is  the  antithesis  of  error  likelihood.  It  is  the  probabili^  that  no  errors 
occur.  Reliability  is  convendonally  defined  as  the  probability  of  successful  performance  of  a 
mission.  Meister  (1966)  defined  human  reliability  as 

*’The  probability  that  a  job  or  task  will  successfully  be  completed  by 
personnel  at  any  r^uir^  suge  in  system  operation  within  a  required 
minimum  of  time  (if  the  tinK  requirement  exists).” 

Swain  and  Guttnuutn  (1983)  defined  human  reliability  as  ^ 

“The  probability  that  a  person  ( 1 )  correctly  p^orms  some  system-re¬ 
quired  activity  in  a  required  time  pmod  (if  time  is  a  limiting  factor) 

^  (2)  performs  no  extraneous  aaivity  that  can  degrade  the  system.” 

Human^iror  Protabilitt 

574.  The  bam  expression  of  error  likelihood  is  the  human  error  picbability  (HEP).  The 
HEP  is  the  probability  that  when  a  given  task  is  performed,  an  error  will  occur.  An  HEP  is  cal¬ 
culated  as  the  ratio  of  errors  commiued  to  she  number  of  opportunities  for  that  error,  or  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  that  ratio. 


hep  s  number  of  errors  (1) 

number  of  opportunities  for  error 

575.  The  denominator  represents  the  exposure  to  the  task  or  task  element  of  interest  and 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  b^ause  the  opp^unities  may  be  covert,  unrecorded,  or  part  of  a 
procedure  whose  steps  appear  to  be  continuous.  The  assumed  frequency  distribution  of  the 
HEP  variable  over  pc^le  and  conditions  has  not  been  consistent  in  the  literature.  For  instance, 
Askren  and  Regulinski  (1969)  found  that  the  Wcibull  distribution  gave  the  best  fit  to  their  data. 
Swain  and  Gutitriann  (1983)  have  assumed  a  log-normal  distribution.  When  die  pc  formance 
of  skilled  people  is  considered,  it  is  reasonabie  to  assume  that  most  HEPs  fall  near  dsc  low  end 
of  the  error  distribution. 

Performance-Shaping  Factors 

576.  The  concept  of  performance-shaping  factors  (PSFs)  has  been  introduced  by  Swain 
(see  Miller  and  Swain,  1987)  to  describe  any  factor  that  influences  human  performance.  Exter¬ 
nal  performance-shaping  factors  are  those  that  predispose  human  operators  to  increased  errors. 
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Examples  are  given  Miller  and  Swain  (1987): 

(1)  Inadequate  work  q>ace  and  work  layout 

(2)  Poor  environmental  conditioos. 

(3)  Inadequate  human  enpneering  design. 

(4)  Inadequate  training  and  operating  procedures. 

(5)  Poor  supervision. 

577.  Internal  performance-shaping  faaors  arc  human  attributes  such  as  skills,  abilities, 
and  attitudes  that  the  operator  brings  to  the  task.  If  training  has  been  ai^uate,  however,  inter¬ 
nal  PSFs  generally  have  less  impact  than  external  PSFs  on  human  relialnlity.  Some  examples 
of  internal  performance  shaping  factors  are  (Miller  and  Swain.  1987): 

Traiiiing^peticnce  Emotional  state  Physical  condition 

Skill  levd  Perceptual  abilides  Sex  differences 

Intelligence  Task  knowledge  StrengtVendunmce 

Modvadon/atdtude  Social  factors  .r  Stress  level 


578.  Stress,  a  very  important  internal  PSF,  is  the  body's  physiological  or  psychological 
response  to  an  external  or  internal  stressor.  Stress  usually  has  a  norunonotonic  effect  on  p^or- 
mance.  At  very  low  levels  of  stress,  there  is  not  enough  arousal  to  keep  a  person  sufficiently 
alert  to  do  a  good  job.  Similarly,  at  high  stress  levels,  performance  usually  deteriorates  as  the 
stressor  increases  or  persists  for  long  periods  of  ume.  SonKwhere  between  low  and  high  le¬ 
vels  of  stress,  there  is  a  level  as;ociaied  with  nearly  constant  performance,  called  the  opdmal 
level  of  stress.  Disruptive  suess  can  increase  the  possibility  of  error  by  a  factor  of  2  to  5  accor¬ 
ding  to  Swain  and  Guttmann  ( 1983),  and  extremely  high  levels  of  stress  can  result  in  even  hig¬ 
her  degim  of  performance  degradation.  Another  internal  performance-sluiping  factor  diat  can 
hax’c  a  significant  influence  on  task  performance  and  human  error  is  experience.  A  comtnnation 
of  stress  and  inexperience  can  increa.Ne  the  error  probability  of  a  human  operator  a  factor  of 
as  much  as  a  faaor  of  10.  To  account  for  the  effects  of  stress  and  experience,  Swain  uses  the 
following  .model  to  estimate  the  increase  m  human  error  probability  by  a  factor  (Miller  and 
Swain,  1987): 

Table  4.1  Effects  of  Stress  and  Skill  Level  on  Error  Probability 


Very  Low 

x2 

x2 

Optimum 

xl 

xl 

Mode.'ately  High 

x2 

x4 

Extremely  High 

x5 

xlO 

579.  The  prediction  of  human  error  within  the  systems  design/develt^mient  cycle  would 
be  faciliuted  by  a  human  error  taxonomy  which  relates  the  characteristics  of  an  operator's  task 
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to  an  error  rate.  Thus  a  large  number  of  error  taxonomies  have  been  proposed  (Miller  and 
Swain.  1987;  Norman,  1981;  Rasmussen  et  al.,  1987;  Rouse,  1983;  Swain  and  Guttinann, 
1983).  Unfortunatdy  with  the  exception  of  the  early  work  Munger,  Smith  and  Payne 
(1962),  which  is  sometimes  referenced,  there  is  no  widely  accepted  taxonomy  of  human  error. 
The  US  National  Researeh  Council  qxMtsoted  the  developnKnt  of  a  human  error  data  bare  for 
use  in  the  design  of  nuclear  power  plants  (Miller  and  Swain  1987),  but  that  data  bare  is  not 
widely  referennxL 

S80.  The  two  principal  approaches  to  nxxlelling  human  errcr,  then,  are  the  engineering 
reliability  calculation  approach,  typified  by  THERP,  and  the  Monte-Orlo  Emulation  appioreh 
typified  by  the  Siegel-Wolf  model.  Although  other  approaches  have  been,  or  are  being, 
developed,  they  are  not  in  widespread  use.  For  example  Thomas  (1978)  reviews  several 
nxxiels.  one  of  which  uses  a  Markov  chain  approach  to  modelling,  but  not>e  appear  to  be 
referenced  widely.  Dhillon  (1986)  briefly  reviews  six  trxthods,  two  of  which  are  closely 
related  to  THERP.  and  three  of  which  are  not  referenced  widely.  Several  other  models  are 
reviewed  by  Embry  (1976),  Meister  (1984),  Miller  and  Swain  (1987),  and  Pew,  Feehrer, 
Caron,  and  Miller  (1977). 
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4.6  MQDELSUMMARlESrMQDEl^QFHUMANERROR 
4.6.1  TcchnkiucforttumanEmRiigPredtoiQnlTHEI^ 

SuoMiiMYPHcnptiQn 

581.  IHERP  is  a  technique  for  piedicting  die  impan  of  hununopenuor  errors  on  system 
opention.  The  technique  is  similar  to  conventional  reliability  en^n^ng  approaches,  with 
niodincadons  to  cater  to  the  greater  variability,  unpredictability  and  interdependence  of  human 
performance.  THERP  pe^ts  the  estimation  of  the  probaltility  duit  an  opmtion  will  result  in 
an  error,  and  the  probability  that  an  error,  or  class  of  errors  will  result  in  ^stem  failure.  The 
basis  of  THERP  is  the  preparation  of  a  Human  Reliability  Analyns  (HRA)  event  tree,  to  which 
are  attached  probabilities  of  success  or  failure  of  each  task.  The  HRA  event  tree  is  a  key 
feature  of  the  technique  whidi  distinguishes  it  from  the  engiiKeiing  technique  of  fault  tree 
analysis.  HRA  event  trees  reflect  a  sequence  of  operator  activities,  working  forward  in  time. 
Fault  trees  start  with  a  possible  fault,  arid  work  backwards  to  identify  contributory  events. 

582.  The  HRA  event  tree  shows  the  sequence  oftasks  with  branches  at  each  point  where 
the  operator  could  make  an  error  (Figure  4.11).  The  next  stage  of  analysis  involves  the 
assignment  of  probabilities  to  each  branch.  Exc^t  for  the  first  branch,  the  probabilities  are 
conditional  on  preceding  branches.  The  use  of  conditional  probabilities  is  one  of  the  strengths 
of  THERP.  because  is  provides  an  analysis  of  task  interactions. 

583.  The  task  analysis  also  includes  the  identification  of  performance  shaping  factors 
(PSFs).  PSFs  account  for  any  factor  that  influences  operator  performance.  The  two  basic 
classes  of  PSF  are  external  and  internal.  External  PSFs  are  sub^vided  into  situational 
characteristics  (such  as  aichitectunl  characteristics,  environment,  diift  system,  supervision), 
task  and  equipment  characteristics  (such  as  perceptual,  mental,  memory,  physical  requirements, 
and  human  engineering  factors),  andjob  and  task  instructions  (such  as  procedures, 
communications,  and  plant  policies).  PSFs  include  psychological  stressors  (such  as  high 
risks,  vigilance,  sensofy  deprivation,  distractions),  physiological  stressors  (such  as  fatigue, 
discomfort,  pain,  lack  of  exercise,  and  disruption  of  circadian  rhythm),  and  otganismic  factors 
(such  as  experience,  training,  motivation,  physical  condition,  and  group  identi&ations). 

584.  The  most  recent  version  of  the  technique  (Swain  and  Gunman  1983)  includes 
several  "human  performance  models".  These  include  the  eflects  of  psychological  stress, 
vigilance,  and  the  probability  of  diagnosing  the  system  fault(s)  within  a  certain  time  after  the 
occurrence  of  an  abnomul  situation.  Swain  and  Gunman  0975, 1983)  note  that  although 
THERP  was  oripnally  described  as  a  human  reliability  model  (in  the  sense  of  a  set  of  relations 
and  operating  principles),  it  now  seems  preferable  to  restria  the  use  of  tite  term  to  the  human 
performance  iriodels  incorporated  in  the  overall  technique. 

History  and  Source 

585.  THERP  was  developed  by  Swain  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories  in  the  early 
196^  (Swain  1963).  According  to  Swain  and  Gutntun,  the  approach  is  an  extension  of 
studies  conducted  in  the  1950$  to  estinute  the  influence  of  "first-ot^  human  failure  terms"  on 
the  reliability  of  military  systems.  Swain  developed  his  technique  from  a  quantitative  approach 
to  the  reduction  of  human  error  in  industrial  production,  devek^red  by  LW.  Rook  at  Sandia. 
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Fig.  4.1 1  Example  of  an  HRA  event  tree,  from  Swain  St.  Guttman,  1983 


Let  the  first  task  be  "A*';  let  the  second  task  be  "B” 

a  s  probel^ty  of  successful  peifonnance  of  task  A 
A  s  probability  of  unsuccessful  perfonnance  of  task  "A" 
bia  s  probabili^  of  successful  peifonnance  of  task  "B"  given  a 
Bla  s  probability  of  unsuccessful  perfonnance  of  task  B,pven  a 
blA  *  probability  of  successful  perfonnance  of  task  "B"  given  A 
BtA  •  probability  of  unsuccessful  perfonnance  of  task ''B”pven  A 

Probabilities  of  success  S  and  failure  F: 

for  "A"  and  "B"  in  series, 

Pr(S]«  a(bia) 

Pr(F]»  l-a(bia)«a(Bla)-^A(blA)-»^A(BIA) 

for  "A"  and  *3"  in  parallel 

PrfS]«  l-A(BIA)-a(bU)^a(Bla)-t-A(b(A) 

PrfFl*  A(BIA) 


586.  THERP  has  been  steadily  developed  and  refined,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
range  of  tasks  for  which  error  probabilities  are  provided.  The  most  recent  version,  and  the 
most  complete  description,  was  published  for  the  US  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
1983. 
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Product  and  Purpose 

587.  THERP  produces  two  measures  of  performance: 

(1)  Task  Reliability  •  an  estimate  of  the  probability  that  a  task  will  be 
completed  successfully; 

(2)  Recovery  Factors  •  estimates  of  the  probability  of  detecting  and 
correcting  incorrect  task  performance  in  time  to  avoid  undesirable 
consequences  on  system  performance. 

588.  According  to  Swain  and  Gunman,  the  purpose  of  the  technique  is  to  permit  analysts 
to  nuke  quantitative  or  qualitative  assessments  of  the  probability  of  human  errors  tfiat  affect  tl.o 
availability  or  operational  reliability  of  systems,  and  to  permit  the  user  to  identify  equipment 
designs,  procedures,  practices  and  other  human  factors  problems  which  arc  likely  to  induce 
error.  In  addition  to  producing  estimates  of  task  reliability,  THERP  can  be  used  to  generate 
quantiutive  estimates  of  the  interdependence  of  human  activities,  the  effect  of  performance 
shaping  factors  such  as  training,  stress,  and  faugue,  and  the  impact  of  equipment  configuration 
and  other  system  influences. 

589.  Although  viewed  by  some  as  an  hypo=‘iCt’.cal  model,  THERP  was  intended  as  a 
practical,  applied  technique,  capable  of  providing  systems  designers  and  analysts  with 
quantitative  estimates  of  the  effens  of  human  errors  on  system  pcrfoimancc. 

Wtien  Used 

590.  Because  it  requires  detailed  information  about  opentor  tasks,  the  technique  is  test 
suited  to  well  documented  procedural  tasks.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  detailed  design 
stage  of  systems  development,  and  for  the  development  and/or  revision  of  operating 
procedures  (sometimes  referred  to  a.s  ‘equipment  procedure  development"). 

Procedures  for  Use 

59 1 .  The  steps  of  the  technique  are  similar  to  conventional  equipment  reliability  analyses, 
except  that  they  emphasise  human  operator  activities(see  Swain  and  Guttman,  1983;  Sharit, 
1988).  The  steps  are: 

(1)  define  the  system  failures  of  interest  which  may  be  influenced  by 
human  errors,  including  system  goals  and  functions,  and 
situational  characteristics; 

(2)  list  and  analyse  the  related  human  operations,  including  the 
characteristics  of  the  personnel,  their  jobs  and  tasks,  performing  a 
task  analysis,  and  identifying  error>!ikely  situations  (ELSs); 

(3)  estimate  the  relevant  error  probabilities,  including  the  probability 
that  the  error  w  ill  be  undetarted,  or  uncorreaed; 
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(4)  estimate  the  effects  (consequences)  of  undetected  errors  on  the 
system  failure  event  analysis  (this  may  require  expert  input  from 
system  reliability  experts); 

(5)  develop  recommended  changes  to  the  system,  and  recalculate  the 
system  failure  probabilides. 

Advaatages 

592.  THERP  was,  and  is,  generally  recognised  as  a  significant  advance  over  previous 
error  analysis  techniques,  which  merely  assigned  probabilities  of  error  to  discrete  tasks. 
THERP  permits  the  examination  of  the  interdependence  of  tasks,  and  is  compadble  with 
engineering  reliability  techniques,  thus  permitdng  the  combination  of  THERP  analyses  with 
other  engineering  antdyses  (Swain  and  Gunman,  1975). 

Limitations 

593.  The  mo.n  obvious  limitation  of  the  technique,  like  other  reliability  techniques,  is 
that  it  is  labour  intensive.  It  requires  a  detailed  operator  task  analysis  if  it  is  to  be  used 
effectively.  For  the  system  failure  event  analysis  to  be  exhaustive,  all  possible  operator  errors 
must  be  identified  as  binary'  events.  As  Wagenaar  has  argued  (1984),  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
anticipate  all  the  errors  that  human  operators  might  make.  For  this  reason,  some  users 
concentrate  on  conducting  a  system  fault  tree  analysis,  and  use  THERP  to  study  only  those 
tasks  associated  with  critical  system  faults.  (This  is,  essentially,  a  more  thorough  version  of 
the  first  step  described  in  Proc^ure  for  Use,  above). 

594.  An  additional  limitation  is  that  the  technique  appears  to  require  much  judgment  on 
tlie  part  of  the  user  (designer),  for  the  selection  of  appropriate  error  values,  the  degree  of 
independencs/interdependence  among  tasks,  the  selection  of  performance  shaping  factors,  etc. 
Swain  and  Gunman  (1975, 1983)  ad^ss  this  point.  They  also  admit  to  the  problem  of  the 
lack  of  data  on  human  error,  and  the  difficulties  of  gathering  data  which  are  typically  on  the 
order  of  tendis  of  a  percent 

595.  Another  criticism  made  of  THERP  concerns  its  use  of  simple  models  relating 
human  performance  to  perfonnance  shaping  factors  (PSFs).  The  models  are  often  so 
elementary  and. general  that  their  validity  can  be  questioned.  The  Handbook  of  Reliability 
Analysis  (Swain  and  Guttman  1983)  provides  a  broad  collection  of  human  error  probabilities, 
but  some  estimates  are  based  solely  on  expert  judgment;  others  are  extrapolations  between  data 
points.  One  example  is  the  relationship  between  the  probability  of  correct  diagnosis  of  a  plant 
fault  and  the  amount  of  time  following  recognition  of  the  abnormal  situation. 

Application  Examples 

596.  THERP  appears  to  have  been  widely  used,  although  few  examples  have  been 
published.  Swain  and  Guttman  ( 1983)  and  Bell  and  Swain  (1983)  report  several  cases  of  use 
and  v^idation  of  the  technique.  In  one  case  two  analysts  independently  performed  human 
reliability  analyses  (HRAs)  for  a  system,  using  THERP.  Few  disagreements  were  found 
between  the  estimates,  and  they  were  resolved  by  a  voting  procedure.  Tbe  final  estimates  were 
found  to  be  within  the  90%  confidence  interval  of  the  actual  production  errors.  Swain  (1982) 
reports  data  from  a  validation  snidy  of  errors  in  the  installation  of  electronic  components. 
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Technical  Deiails 

597.  THERP  is  a  manual  process.  Swain  and  Guttman  (1983)  provide  human  error 
probabilities  for  tasks,  performance  shaping  factors,  and  details  of  the  methods  for  analysis 
and  quantification  of  human  performance.  The  same  reference  also  includes  several  specific 
models  (some  of  them  being  similar  to  performance  shaping  factors).  Such  models  include 
task  dependence,  response  to  displayed  information,  response  to  abnormal  events,  errors  of 
commission  in  the  use  of  manual  controls,  response  to  or^  instructions  and  written  materials, 
administrative  control,  level  of  stress,  control  room  staffing,  and  recovery  factors  (the 
probability  that  an  error  v^U  be  corrected). 
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Future  Needs 

598.  Swain  and  Guttman  (1983)  discuss  potential  developments  of  the  technique, 
including  revision  of  the  current  handbook,  expansion  of  the  current  limited  coverage  of 
cognitive  aspects  of  behaviour,  and  improvements  on  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  esdrnates  of 
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eiTor.  Swain  (1984)  argues  that  only  the  lack  of  good  data  has  limited  the  usefulness  of  HRA 
methods  such  u  THERP.  and  that  (then)  current  efforts  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  performance 
data  should  facilitate  a  better  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  human  error.  At  the  time  of  writing 
it  is  not  known  how  many  of  those  developments  have  been  implemented. 
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4.6.2  Siegel-Wolf  Models  of  Human  Error 

SutnmarvDescriDrion 

599.  The  human  reliability  models  of  Siegel  and  his  colleagues  can  be  seen  as  an 
outgrowth  of  earlier  human  performance  modelling  work  (Siegel  and  Wolf  1961,  1969).  The 
Siegel-Wolf  model  is  a  stochastic,  digital  simulation  m^el  of  human  performance  which 
relates  time  to  perform  sub-tasks,  time-stress  and  probability  of  successfully  completing  the 
usk.  It  is  reviewed  in  deuil  in  sections  4.3.8  and  5.3.1  of  this  report  Siegel,  Wolf  and 
Lautman  (1975)  reported  the  development  of  six  models  which  appev  to  be  variants  of  the 
basic  model  (Siegel  &  Wolf  1%1,  Siegel,  Wolf,  Sc  Williams  1976)  which  are  applicable  to 
human  error  analyses  of  system  design.  Those  iriodels  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  1)3  Navy  Human  Reliability  ITediction  System  User's  Manual  (Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command  1977).  The  irxxiels  are: 

(1 )  a  hand  calculation  model  for  probability  of  correcting  an  equipment 
malfunction, 

(2)  a  one-tw’o  man  model  for  calculating  malfunaion  correction  time, 

(3)  a  human  and  system  reliability  model  for  4  to  20  men, 

(4)  an  empirical  model  of  equipment  repair  time  (developed  by  Ttacor 
Inc.), 

(5)  an  "allocation  model"  which  takes  the  outputs  of  the  above  models 
to  maximise  the  reliability  of  man-machine  systems  using 
"standard  dynxmic  programming  techniques". 

6(K).  More  recently.  Siegct  and  his  co- workers  developed  a  computer-based  Maintenance 
Personnel  Performance  Simulation  (MAPPS),  for  estimating  maintenance  performance 
reliability  in  nuclear  power  plants  (Siegel  et  al.  1984).  The  simulation  calculates  the  probability 
of  success  of  a  sequence  of  maintenance  sub-tasks,  using  a  power  function  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  sub-task  difficulty  and  the  maintainer's  ability.  The  simulation  includes 
ten  classes  of  Performance  Shaping  Factors  (PSFs),  covering  operator  abilities,  fatigue,  and 
sub-task  requirements,  through  to  stress  and  organisational  climate.  Default  values  of  PSFs 
are  included.  When  the  simulation  is  run.  tlie  probabilities  of  sub-task  completion  are  weighted 
and  summed  to  give  an  overall  probability  of  success. 

History  and  Source 

60 1 .  The  earliest  attempts  at  producing  a  stochastic  model  of  human  performance  (Siegel 
&  Wolf  1961 )  included  the  interaction  between  time  stress  and  task  completion  success. 
Therefore,  the  model  is  well  suited  to  the  analysis  of  tasks  for  which  initial  estimates  of 
probability  of  task  completion,  and  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  task  time  can  be  produced. 
The  basic  structure  of  the  Sicgel-Wolf  model  is  described  in  their  1961  paper.  Descriptions  of 
the  five  models  developed  for  the  US  Navy  are  provided  in  the  US  Navy  Manual  (Naval  Sea 
Systems  Command  1977).  available  from  the  US  Defense  Technical  Iiiformation  Center. 
Details  of  MAPPS  are  provided  in  the  three  US  NUREG  repons. 
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Emduci  andJviposc 

602.  The  models  in  the  US  Navy  Reliability  Manual  are  directed  at  esthnuting  the 
reliability  of  maintenance  operations  per  se.  The  family  of  models  permits  the  calculation  of 
such  factors  n  human  reliability  of  correcting  a  specific  malfunction,  effect  of  time-stiess  on 
the  reliability  of  maintenance  technician  performance,  time  to  repair,  utilisadon  of  technician's 
ume,  effecdveness  of  one  versus  two  technician  teams,  effect  of  allocation  of  maintenance 
technicians  on  overall  system  availability,  etc. 

603.  The  MAPPS  model  produces  a  calculation  of  the  average  probability  of  success  of 
an  operator  (or  crew)  performing  specific  maintenance  tasks.  It  also  produces  estimates  of 
time  to  completion,  areas  of  overload,  idle  time,  and  level  of  stress.  The  probability  of  success 
and  overload  information  is  used  to  examine  the  details  of  the  task,  or  tasks,  and  the  effects  of 
changes  in  task  details,  including  PSFs.  Thus  the  model  is  intended  to  be  usixi  iteratively. 

whciLUscd 

604.  Because  of  the  need  for  detailed  task  analysis  data,  the  models  appear  best  suited  to 
the  final  stages  of  conccpi  development,  or  to  manning  (Manpower,  Personnel,  Training, 
Effectiveness  -  MPTE)  studies,  or  to  the  preliminary  design  stage.  This  applies  to  both  the  US 
Navy  Human  Reliability  Prediction  System,  and  MAPPS. 

Procedures  for  Use 

605.  Each  model  requires  different  inputs,  and  one  is  a  hand-calculation  method,  in  each 
case  the  user  must  conduct  a  task  analysis  to  determine  what  tasks  are  being  performed,  and 
then  determine  appropriate  input  factors,  including  those  dealing  with  mental^hysical  activity, 
extent  of  instruction  and  supervision,  use  of  reference  materials,  {wrfonnance  index  ratings  for 
individual  technicians,  probability  of  success  of  completing  an  individual  task,  and  average 
task  time. 

606.  A  computer  then  simulates  the  peifcrmance  of  each  subtask  using  the  model 
algorithms  and  a  Monte  Carlo  technique  of  simulation.  The  output  of  the  simulation  includes 
probability  of  success,  time  to  completion,  areas  of  operator  overload,  idle  time,  and  level  of 
stress.  Changing  parameter  and  reiterating  the  simulation  can  demonstrate  the  effects  of 
a  particular  parameter  or  subta.ir  performance.  Using  this  iteriuve  method,  the  analyst  can 
forecast  the  results  of  a  potential  :^esign  improvement  prior  to  implementation.  The  input 
parameters  are  not  treated  indepctidently,  but  interactively,  to  determine  their  collective  effects 
on  subtask  performance.  The  following  performance  shaping  factors  are  quantified  by 
algorithms  internal  to  the  simulation  and  the  input  variables  spwified  by  the  analyst: 

(1)  Maintainer's  and  work  crew's  abilities  in  terms  of  intellectual 
capacity  and  perceptual  motor  abilities. 

(2)  Fatigue  effects,  expressed  as  performance  decrement  due  to 
number  of  hours  of  performance.  Recovery  in  the  form  of  rest  is 
considered  to  lessen  the  fatigue  level. 
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(3)  Heat  effects,  considered  as  having  a  moderating  effect  on 
intellectual  and  perceptual-motor  abilides. 

(4)  Subtask  ability  requirements  by  type  of  maintainer  (e.g., 
maintenance  mechanics,  electricians)  are  identified  including 
assembly,  disassembly,  and  ccnununicadon. 

(5)  Accessibility  values  for  tasks  such  as  removing  and  replacing  com¬ 
ponents. 

(6)  Clothing  impediment  to  perceptual-motor  ability  based  on  the 
inieracdon  between  aaessibility  and  subiask  diHlculty. 

(7)  Quality  of  maintenance  procedures. 

(8)  Stress  effect,  based  on  four  stressors; 

(a)  Time  stress,  the  ratio  of  needed  dme  to  available  time. 

(b)  Communication  stress,  the  percent  of  message  comprehension 
as  a  function  of  ambient  noise  and  nnessage  length. 

(c)  Radiation  stress,  the  stress  as  a  linear'function  of  radiation 
dosage  beyond  800  mrems. 

(d)  Ability  difference  stress,  the  maintainers’  ability  differences 
within  the  work  crew. 

(9)  Aspiration  level  of  the  individual  based  on  the  rado  of  successfully 
completed  subtxsks  to  the  actual  number  of  subusks  attempted. 

(10)  Organisational  climate,  policies,  administrative  structure, 
andvalues  affect  the  deteaion  of  cm1l^  and  their  recovery. 

Advaniagcs 

607.  The  Human  Reliability  Prediction  System  family  of  models  permits  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  maintenance  effort  required  to  achieve  a  given  level  of  operadonal  readiness  in 
large  systems,  such  as  naval  vessels. 

608.  The  NIAPPS  model  permits  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  ten  performance 
shaping  factors  on  maintenance  task  pcrfunmncc.  One  advantage  of  the  model  is  that  is  treats 
the  various  parameters  interactively,  rather  than  independently,  to  determine  their  collective 
effects  on  sub-task  performance 

609.  Both  types  of  model  are  potentially  u.seful  for  trade-off  studies  of  maintenance  usks 
during  systems  design/development. 

Limitations 

610.  The  Human  Reliability  Prediction  System  family  of  models  addresses  only 
maintenance  operations;  it  does  not  address  other  aspects  of  system  operation,  and  would 
require  a  signiric.'int  amount  of  effon  to  be  used  for  other  applications  such  as  Operations 
Room  (Combat  Information  Centro  system  design.  In  such  cases  it  might  be  more  effective  to 
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stan  with  the  basic  Siegel-Wolf  model  and  adapt  it  to  the  application. 

611.  Miller  and  Swain  (1987)  suggest  that  the  "opacity"  of  the  MAPPS  simulation 
algorithm  weakens  its  face  validity,  and  could  lead  to  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
analyst 

Application  Examples 

612.  The  models  developed  for  the  US  Navy  were  based  on  data  gathered  from  the 
analysis  of  exisdng  systems,  such  as  radar  and  sonar  systems.  The  one-two  man  simulation 
model  was  validated  using  data  from  two  shipboard  radio  systems  (Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command  1977).  No  examples  of  applications  are  cited. 

6 1 3.  Applications  of  MAPPS  are  discussed  by  Siegel  et  al  (1985). 

Tcclinigal  Pciaiis 

6 1 4.  The  US  Navy  Reliability  Manual  provides  some  details  of  the  programme  variables 
and  codes  for  the  one-two  and  four-twenty  man  models. 
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Future  Needs 

615.  The  Human  Reliability  Prediction  System  models  employ  empirical  data  obtained 
during  the  eviy  1970s.  Therefore,  it  seems  necessary  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  changes 
in  the  reliability  of  hardware  and  software,  and  changes  in  fault  location  and  remove/  replace 
philosophies,  r^uire  changes  to  the  models  or  their  supporting  data. 
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CHAPTIIO 

MIM-QPERATQR  MODELS 


5.1  INTRODUCTION 

616.  In  the  histoiy  of  human  operator  model  development,  the  authora  view  the  multi¬ 
operator  model  development  and  applications  as  representing  a  transition  period  where 
interest  was  shifting  from  human  operator  models  to  human  operator  nxKlelling  technologies 
(reviewed  in  Chapter  8).  Multi-ofwrator  models  tend  to  be  caught  in  a  tug  of  war  between 
the  validity  issues  which  dominate  development  of  the  elemental  models  of  part-task  or 
individual  task  performance,  and  utility  issues  behind  modelling  technologies  such  a& 
SAINT.  Validity  issues  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  the  functional  relationships  within  the 
model's  structure  represent  reality,  thereby  assisting  in  the  understanding  of  human 
behaviour.  Utility  issues  deal  mainly  with  how  well  the  model  helps  die  system  designer 
conduct  tradeoff  analyses.  The  multi-operator  models  tend  to  still  maintain  considerable 
interest  in  the  kinds  of  validity  issues  that  characterise  the  more  elemental  m^Is.  However, 
the  scope  of  multi-operator  models  has  expanded  far  beyond  our  technical  ability  to  provide  a 
valid  description  of  human  performance  for  the  variety  of  tasks  and  operators  coverra  by  the 
model.  Thus,  multi-operator  models  must  also  be  judged  in  terms  of  their  utility  to  the 
system  designer.  In  this  sense,  they  take  on  the  characteristics  of  the  modelling  technology 
which  is  primarily  a  utility  oriented  approach. 

617.  It  appears  that  in  the  struggle  to  develop  multi-operator  rnodsls  that  were  both 
valid  and  useful,  the  emphasis  shifted  more  in  the  direction  of  modelling  capabilities  such  as 
SLAM  and  Micro  SAIf^.  It  was  almost  as  if  there  was  the  recognition  that  one  could  not 
simultaneously  balance  valid  individual/tcam  performance  predictions  with  the  utility 
demands  behind  most  requirements  for  individual/team  models.  In  many  instances,  the 
individuals  represented  a  crew  such  as  a  flight  team  which  immediately  translated  to  the  need 
to  specify  overall  system  perfoimance  as  related  to  individualAeam  behaviour.  It  is  predicted 
that  the  modelling  technologies  will  achieve  the  kind  of  widespiead  acceptaitce  that  has 
escaped  most  other  models. 

5.2  OVERVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDED  REFERENCES 

618.  Multi-operator  models  appear  to  have  been  developed  to  ptisfy  two  critical 
requirements  in  the  system  design  arena.  The  first  need  is  to  estimate  performance 
degradation  experienced  by  team  or  crew  members  due  to  such  conditions  as  st^s,  overload, 
or  sustained  continuous  operations  with  their  accompanying  fatigue  effects.  Without  a  doutn, 
the  Siegel-Wolf  class  of  models  reviewed  in  this  chapter  has  been  the  most  successful  both  in 
terms  of  breadth  of  applications  as  well  as  attempts  to  validate  the  models.  Few  other  models 
car.  claim  such  an  extensive  validation  effort. 

619.  The  second  need  is  the  determination  of  the  optimum  crew  size  for  a  given 
weapon  system.  A  number  of  crew  performance  models  are  reviewed  in  this  chapter.  They 
differ  in  terms  of  specific  applications  but  follow  the  basic  approach  of  taking  a  set  of  tasks 
and  task  time  data  and  determining  the  best  way  to  allocate  the  tasks  to  crews  of  varying 
sizes.  Many  of  these  models  have  been  developed  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  too  early  to  tell 
whether  there  will  continue  to  be  a  proliferation  of  such  models  or  whether  there  will  be 
consolidation  around  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  and  easy  to  use  models. 
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5.3  MODEL  SUMMARIES 

5.3.1  Siegel-Wolf  Model 

Summary  Description 

620.  The  Siegel-Wolf  model  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  man-in-the  loop 
simulations  used  by  system  designers.  The  model  simulates  maintenance  or  q;)etator  taslu 
simply  by  identifying  persmnel  as  operators  or  technicians,  and  the  tasks  as  operator  or 
maintenance  tasks.  It  predicts  task  completion  time  and  the  probability  of  successful  task 
completion.  It  also  seeks  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  average  operator  will  successfully 
complete  required  tasks,  how  success  probability  changes  for  various  pt^ormance  shaping 
factors,  and  the  operator  proficiency  required  by  the  system.  The  model  is  both  a  design  aid 
and  an  experimental  tool.  When  the  m^el  is  exercised  with  constant  parameters,  it  is  used 
as  a  design  aid:  when  system  parameters  are  varied  on  succeeding  runs,  the  model  is  used  in 
an  experimental  problem-solving  mode.  The  basic  assumption  is  that  operator  loading  is  the 
key  eieiiKnt  in  effective  man-machine  system  performance.  A  1983  expansion  of  the  nnodel 
incorporates  a  probability  of  task  success  which  depends  on  a  comparison  between  the 
abilities  required  for  successful  subtask  accomplishnnent  and  the  maintainer's  actual  abilities. 
Tlie  inclusion  of  what  is  essentially  a  task  difficulty  factor  significantly  expands  thii  model's 
capability  of  representing  the  mechanisms  responsible  for  task  accomplishment  or  failure. 

History  and  Source 

621.  The  Siegel-WoIf  model  was  initially  developed  in  1960  at  the  Applied 
Psychological  Services,  Inc.,  Science  Center  by  Arthur  I.  Siegel  and  J.  Jay  Wolf.  It  has  been 
expanded  over  the  years  and  still  enjoys  frequent  use  today.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
multi-operator  models. 

Product  and  Purpose 

622.  The  purpose  of  the  model  is  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  system  designers  during 
development,  and  to  indicate  where  the  system  may  over-  or  underload  its  operators.  The 
model  predicts  task  completion  time  and  the  probability  of  successful  task  completion.  The 
model  is  both  a  design  aid  and  an  experimental  tool.  Model  outputs  include  toud  number  of 
runs  (i.c.,  cycles  through  the  tusk  s^ucnce),  number  and  percent  of  successful  mn  >,  average 
time  used  over  toul  runs,  average  tiitK  per  run.  average  waiting  tinK,  average  peak  and  final 
stress,  the  number  of  times  a  subtask  was  failed  or  ignored,  the  time  spent  in  repeating  failed 
subtasks,  and  the  average  time  that  the  subtask  was  completed. 

When  Used 

623.  The  Siegel-Wolf  model  can  be  utilised  during  the  concept  exploration  through  full 
scale  development  phases  of  the  system  acquisition  process.  The  model  is  used  mainly  to 
provide  equipment  designers  quantitative  output  for  many  workload  related  questions  with 
particular  emphasis  given  to  the  effects  of  stress  on  operator  performance. 
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Procedures  for  Use 

624.  To  exercise  the  model,  1 1  items  of  analytic  input  data  are  needed  for  each  subtask 
and  operator/technician.  These  identify:  (1)  decision  subtasks;  (2)  non-essential  subtasks 
which  can  be  ignored  in  urgent  conditions;  (3)  subtasks  which  must  be  completed  by  a 
second  operator  before  it  can  be  attempted  by  another  operator;  (4)  time  before  v/hich  a 
subtask  cannot  be  started:  (5)  the  number  of  the  subtask  that  must  be  performed  next, 
assuming  the  current  subtask  is  completed  successfully;  (6)  the  number  of  the  subtask  that 
must  be  performed  next  assuming  the  current  subtask  is  failed;  (7)  average  time  in  seconds 
required  by  the  operator  performing  a  subtask;  (8)  average  standard  deviation  for  the  average 
operator,  (9)  the  probability  that  a  task  will  be  p^ormed  successfully;  (10)  time  required  to 
pOTorm  all  remaining  essential  subusks;  and  (1 1)  the  time  requited  to  p^orm  all  remaining 
nonessential  subtasks.  The  las:  two  data  input  items  are  average  execution  times  and  assume 
no  failures. 

Advantages 

625.  The  Siegel-Wolf  modelling  approach  has  wide  applicability,  has  a  broad 
recognition  and  acceptance  among  the  scientific  conununity.  and  has  been  strengthened  in 
recent  years  the  inclusion  of  a  difficulty  factor. 

r 


Limiiaiion? 

626.  The  model's  complexity  suggests  that  its  use  is  limited  to  large  scale  system 
development  applications.  As  with  most  network  type  models,  there  is  a  ^uirement  to 
collect  descriptive  data  of  the  system  being  modelled.  Therefore  there  is  a  fairly  substantial 
front  end  investment  in  terms  of  lime  and  labour.  The  models  have  been  difficult  to  use  by 
other  than  the  developer  and  difficnlt  to  create  using  published  documentation.  The  fact  that 
the  model  is  mainly  s^uential  requires  operators  to  complete  tadu  in  the  assipied  sequence. 

AppljgMjonEMmplK 

627.  MAIN  -  Simulation  of  Human  Performance  in  Electronic  Imagery  Systems.  The 
programme  simulates  ground-based  processing  of  taigets  as  viewed  by  photo-reconnaissance 
operators.  Data  are  obtained  by  airborne  side-looking  radars.  Progranune  outputs  include 
(^lerator  time  required  for  task  perfomunce  and  adequacy  of  operator's  task  porformance  for 
five  different  modules:  scan/deiect,  classification,  alternate  classification,  decision,  and 
communication.  The  programme  has  not  been  validated.  Additional  information  regarding 
MAIN  is  contained  in  Siegel,  Wolf,  and  WUliams  (1978). 

628.  NETMAN  -  Simulation  of  Message  Processing  in  Military  Exercise  Cbntrol  and 
Evaluation  Systems.  The  programme  simulates  infomution  processing  by  Army  personnel 
in  field  exercises  and  tests  the  effectiveness  of  a  system  composed  of  up  to  three  networks.  It 
calculates  information  loss  and  an  effectiveness  index  compo^  of  thoroughness, 
completeness,  and  responsiveness  nreasures.  (See  Siegel,  Leahy,  and  Wolf,  1977). 
NETMAN  has  been  panially  validated.  (See  Siegel,  Leahy.  Wolf,  and  Ryan,  1979). 

629.  Intermediate  Size  Crew  Model.  The  model  simulates  man-machine  systems 
operat'-td  by  crews  of  4  to  20  members.  Scheduled  event  data  include  such  inputs  as: 
duration,  essentiality,  crew  size,  energy  consumption,  etc.  Input  data  examples  for 
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equipment  and  repair  events  are:  failure  rate,  repair  time,  mental  load.  Examples  of  input 
data  for  emergency  events  are:  probability  of  occurrence,  recovery  time,  and  expenditure 
rate  of  consumables.  Personnel  input  data  examples  are:  percentage  of  fully  qualified  crew 
members,  cross  training  probability,  average  stress  threshold,  sleep  rate  per  day,  and  daily 
caloric  intake. 

630.  In  addition  to  providing  output  data  for  the  various  input  parameters,  the 
programme  provides  crew  pace  data  showing  the  effect  of  speed  of  personnel  on  the  number 
of  successful  events  completed.  Data  can  sliow  the  effect  of  strt^ss  on  successful  and  failed 
events,  the  effect  of  crew  qualification  on  mission  results,  the  effects  of  a  low  supply  of 
expendables  (e.g.,  water  and  fuel)  on  mission  results,  the  length  of  the  workday  on  the  hours 
worked,  and  the  effect  of  varying  crew  size  on  system  performance. 

631.  An  operational  Vie:  Nam  river  patrol  mission  was  simulated  and  validated  by 
comparing  the  simulation  results  with  those  obtained  from  interviews  conducted  with  Coast 
Guard  officers.  (See  Siegel,  Wolf,  and  Cosentino,  1971). 

632.  One-and  Two-Man/Machine  Model.  The  model  determines  if  an  operator  can 
successfully  complete  the  tasks  within  a  given  time  limit,  the  success  probability  for  slower 
and  faster  operators  and  shorter  and  longer  time  periods,  the  effect  of  stress  on  pmormance, 
and  the  distribution  of  failuies  as  a  function  of  operator  stress  tolerance  and  operator  speed. 

633.  Input  data  include:  type  of  subtask,  subtask  essentially,  idle  time  between  tasks, 
sequence  of  subtask  performance,  subtask  execution  time,  subtask  probability  of  success, 
time  remaining  to  perform  subtasks,  goal  aspiration,  stress  condition  of  openttor,  team 
cohesiveness. 

634.  The  model  generates  the  following  data  for  each  operator:  stress  threshold,  time 
used,  time  available,  time  overruns,  stress,  a^esiveness  and  goal  aspiration  at  die  end  of  the 
iteration.  The  nnodel  produces  graphic  plots  such  as  the  prorability  of  success  as  a  function 
of  speed,  time  available,  and  stress  threshold. 

635.  Validation  studies  were  accomplished  for  both  the  one-man  and  two-man 
simulation  for  several  different  types  of  mission  (carrier  landing,  missile  launching,  in-flight 
refuelling).  All  results  for  the  model’s  prediction  ability  were  favourable.  (See  Siegel  and 
Wolf.  1969). 

636.  Group  Simulation  of  Man-Machine  Systems.  The  model  predicts  qualities  of 
larger  (up  to  several  dozen  men)  man-inachine  systems  such  as:  systems  efficiency,  crew 
morale  and  cohesiveness,  time  devoted  to  equipment  repairs,  manpower  time  shortage  as  a 
function  of  crew  size,  proficiency  of  crew  members,  and  manhour  loadings  and  overtime. 

637.  Input  data  include:  average  time  to  complete  action  units,  communications 
between  stations  to  complete  an  action  unit,  importance  of  action  unit,  type  of  action  unit 
(normal,  training,  difficult),  equipment  failure  rate,  average  repair  time,  number  of  personnel 
required  to  operate  equipment,  probability  of  a  c^e^^  member  having  one  alternate  and  two 
alternate  specialties,  number  of  personnel  types  allotted  to  line  and  staff,  crew  size 
incrernents,  morale  threshold,  working  hours  per  day,  probability  of  an  emergency, 
proficiency  for  the  average  crew  member,  and  crew  member  pay  level. 
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638.  Minimum  crew  size  is  determined  from  workload  data;  execution  time  from  group 
member  proficiency,  morale,  overtime  load,  number  of  men  required,  and  average  time.  The 
model  determines  crew  moride  and  cohesiveness,  woric  groups,  communications  efficiency, 
proficiency  of  performance,  action  unit  execution  time,  psychological  efficiency, 
environmental  efficiency,  total  efOciency,  and  performance  adeqi’iicy. 

639.  Content  and  construct  validity  were  tested  through  the  simulation  of  typical 
missions  and  the  model's  results  were  compared  with  actual  mission  data.  Favourable  results 
were  found.  (See  Siegel  and  Wolf,  1969.) 

Technical  Pciails 

640.  The  following  are  the  basic  parameters  of  the  model: 

641.  The  parameter  Tj,  the  mission  time  limit,  specifies  the  total  time  allotted  to  each 
operator  for  performance  of  the  task. 

642.  The  parameter  Fj  accounts  for  variance  among  individuals  operating  the  system. 

This  parameter  enables  the  model  to  simulate  an  operator  who  usually  performs  faster  or 
slower  than  the  average  operator.  The  effects  of  faster,  or  more  highly  motivated  operators 
(Fj>l),  and  slower  operators  (Fj<l)  are  examined  by  performing  Severn  computer  runs  with 

different  Fj  values. 

643.  A  third  parameter  which  is  central  to  the  model  is  the  stress  threshold  Mj, 

operationally  defined  as  the  ratio  of  how  much  is  left  to  do  to  the  amount  of  time  available  in 
which  to  do  it. 

644.  The  critical  imjiortance  of  stress  is  indicated  by  its  relationship  to  probability  of 
successful  performance  or  the  subtask  Pjj.  Thus  die  probability  of  success  increases  linearly 

with  stress  until  it  becomes  unity  at  the  stress  threshold,  affer  which  the  probability  decreases 
linearly  until,  when  stress  has  i  value  equal  to  Mj  1,  it  levels  off  at  a  value  which  is 

decreased  from  P|j  by  an  amount  equal  to  Pjj/Z. 

645.  Similarly,  execution  time  for  the  subtask  varies  as  a  function  of  stress.  If  the 
average  operator  requires  Tj  seconds  to  perform  subtask  i  when  stress  is  unity,  Tj  decreases 

with  increasing  stress  until  Mj  is  reached  after  which  Tj  increases  linearly  with  increasing  ■ 
stress. 

646.  The  model  was  written  in  FORTRAN  and  has  enjoyed  a  variety  of ,  plications  on 
many  different  systems  including  the  IBM  30-33.  For  additional  information  bn  the  model, 
contact  Applied  Technical  Associates,  345  Robinson  Dr.,  Broomall,  PA  190[)8. 
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Future  Needs 

647.  More  routine  use  of  the  naodel  should  surface  future  needs. 
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S.3.2  Models  of  Operator  Performance  in  Air  Defense  Systems  (MOPADS) 

Summary  Description 

648.  MOPADS  is  a  set  of  modelling  tools  to  represent  the  performance  of  human 
beings  in  complex  mun  machine  air-defence  systems.  Three  types  of  operator  activities  are 
represented  in  MOPADS.  The  first  is  skill-based  behaviour.  Skill-based  behaviours  are 
simple  control  actions  such  as  a  button  press.  Hie  second  type  of  behaviour  represented  in 
MOPADS  is  rule-based  behaviour.  This  type  of  behaviour  is  typified  by  the  performance  of 
check  lists.  The  third  type  behaviour  is  knowledge-based  behaviour.  This  ty^  of  behaviour 
is  strategic  in  nature.  MOPADS  operators  evaluate  the  potential  impact  of  available  operator 
tasks  on  their  goals  when  selecting  the  next  task  to  perform.  They  engage  in  goal  seeking 
behaviour  in  which  they  either  maximise  the  expect^  reduction  in  the  average  goal  priority 
or  maximise  the  expected  reduction  per  unit  time  of  the  average  goal  priority.  He  approach 
taken  in  MOPADS  has  been  to  consult  subject  matter  experts  (in  addition  to  Army 
documentation)  to  determine  a  sufficient  set  of  operator  goals. 

649.  Human  factors  modules  developed  for  MOPADS  are  stand-alone  software 
modules.  Alternate  human  factors  representadons  can  be  readily  tested  widiin  the  MOPADS 
system. 

650.  The  simulation  methodology  selected  for  MOPADS  is  disciete  event  simulation. 
The  SAINT  simulation  language  has  been  selected  as  the  host  langua£:ii  for  the  MOPADS 
operator  models.  SAINT  provides  a  formal  capability  to  introduce  human  factors 
considerations  by  using  "moderator  functions”  which  modify  the  nominal  time  to  perform 
tasks. 

History  and  Sourec 

651.  MOPADS  was  develop^  by  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  Field  Unit  -  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  under  contract  to  I^tskcr  &  Associates,  Inc.  with  a  sub-contract  to  Calspan 
Corp.  The  period  of  perfomunce  was  from  1980-1983. 

EKriuotind  Purpose 

652.  Products  include  (1)  MOPADS  Final  Report  with  twenty-seven  supporting 
appendixes  describing  various  aspects  of  the  model  and  its  use,  and  (2)  MOPADS  software. 
A  separate  docunnent  has  been  prepared  which  contains  user  instructions  on  how  to  use  tlie 
MOMDS  User  Interface  to  set  up  and  perform  MOPADS  simulation,  It  also  contains 
information  on  analysing  the  outputs  from  simulation. 

When  Used 

653.  MOPADS  was  intended  to  be  used  to  model  operator  performance  and  relate  it  to 
system  performance  for  the  AN/TSQ-73  and  IHAWK  systems.  He  moderator  functions 
permit  the  investigation  of  the  degrading  eHects  of  sustained  operations  by  representing  the 
influence  of  operator  charactenstics  (i.e.,  skill  level)  and  environmental  characteristics  (i.e., 
trackload). 
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Procedures  teUig 

654.  Thr  procedures  for  use  are  quite  complex  and  net  easily  summarised.  A  detailed 
description  can  be  found  in  the  user's  guide  in  the  previously  referenced  27  appendices  which 
accompany  the  final  report. 

Advantages 

655.  The  major  advantages  of  MOPADS  are  (1)  the  ability  to  network  systems  such  as 
the  ANA'SQ'73  and  IHAWK  and  examine  their  interaction,  ^  (2)  the  ability  to  portray 
certain  human  performance  decay  functions  resulting  from  sustained,  continuous  operations. 

Limitations 

656.  The  major  limitation  is  the  size/complexity.  It  shares  many  of  the  same 
limitations  of  SAII^  in  this  respect.  While  it  purports  to  be  user  friendly,  it  probably  would 
require  a  software  support  centre  to  maintain  it.  The  rapidly  developing  micro-computer 
iiKKieis  are  discouraging  users  from  investing  the  resources  necessary  to  exploit  the  many 
attractive  features  built  into  MOPADS.  The  models  are  primarily  for  air  defence 
applications. 

Applicaiiop  E?<ampir^ 

657.  The  original  intent  was  to  validate  MOPADS  using  actual  AN/TSQ-73  and 
IHAWK  systems,  but  this  goal  was  not  achieved. 

Technical  Details 

658.  MOPADS  has  a  skills  taxonomy  consisting  of  19  skills.  In  addition  there  ate  64 
operator  state  variables,  9  environmental  variables,  and  1 1  task  related  variables.  MOPADS 
supports  the  following  distribution  functions: 

(1)  Constant 

(2)  Normal 

(3)  Uniform 

(4)  Erlang- 1  (Exponential) 

(5)  Lognormal 

(6)  Beta 

(7)  Gamma 

659.  *fhe  MOPADS  programme  is  written  in  FOR'fRAN.  A  separate  document  has 
been  prepared  which  describes  the  FORTRAN  style  and  documentation  requirements.  All 
new  FORTRAN  code  written  for  the  MOPADS  project  has  been  written  following  the 
standards  specified  in  this  document.  The  programme  was  written  for  use  on  a  VAX  1 1/730. 
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Questions  concerning  acquisition  of  the  software  or  documentation  should  be  sent  to  ARI 
Field  Unit,  ATTN:  R&D  Coordinator,  P.O.  Box  6057,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  79906-0057. 

References 

Polito,  J.  and  Laughery,  K.  R.  (1986).  MOPADS  final  report  (ARI  Research  Product  84- 
144  and  84-145).  (ADA162600  and  ADA162880) 

Euuire  Needs 

660.  Simplification  is  needed  such  as  converting  the  model  for  use  in  a  micro¬ 
computer.  Further  validation  is  also  required. 
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5.3.3  Perfoimance  Effecrivcness  of  Combat  Troops  (PERFECf) 

Summary  Description 

661.  PERFormance  Effectiveness  of  Combat  Troops  (PERFECT)  is  a  computer 
simulation  model  of  the  degra^tion  of  combat  effectiveness  and  stress  build-up  of  combat 
troops  during  periods  of  continuous  operations.  The  nKxlel  is  basically  a  force-on-force, 
theatre  level  type  of  simulation.  It  simulates  gtoups/teams/units  performing  combat 
activities.  The  model  represents  nine  combat  unit  types  (i.e.,  ISSmm  Howitzer  section,  tank 
crew,  Ere  support  team)  and  the  16  duty  |Msitions  (i.e..  Howitzer  section  chief,  lS5mm 
gunner,  unk  commander,  tank  loader)  of  which  these  units  are  structured.  The  three  combat 
activities  simulated  are:  (1)  repelling  an  attack  from  a  battle  position  (fire  mission);  (2) 
creating  and  defending  a  strongpoint  (emplacement);  and  (3)  disengaging  and  occupying  a 
new  battle  position  (roadmaich). 

662.  PERFECT  permits  analysis  of  anticipated  performance  effectiveness  when 
variables  such  as  continuous  time  in  battle,  light  level,  enemy/  friendly  numerical  ratio, 
enemy/friendly  terrain  advantage,  amount  of  platooning,  and  amount  of  sleep  permitted  are 
varied  alone  or  in  combination.  The  model  is  based  on  a  series  of  manipulations  of  a  four 
dimensional  matrix  of  values  of  combat  troop's  effectiveness  characterising  crewman  duty 
position,  crewman  tasks,  combat  day.  and  combat  mission.  These  crewman  matrices  are 
aggregated  into  unit  daily  effectiveness  values  as  a  function  of  the  simulated  set  of 
circumstances  occurring  throughout  the  combat  day.  Crewman  task  effecdveness  values  are 
also  aggregated  to  determine  combat  effectiveness  levels  for  5  factor  analytic^ly  derived 
factors:  (1)  command  and  control;  (2)  combat  activity;  (3)  coordination  and  information 
processing;  (4)  prescrv'ation  of  forces  and  regrouping;  and  (5)  orientadon  to  friendly  and 
enemy  ..x>ops.  Stress  level  is  determined  as  a  function  of  light  level  condidons,  terrain 
advantage,  squad  proficiency  levels,  enemy/friendly  personnel  strength  rado,  and  enemy/ 
friendly  material  strength  rado. 

663.  The  model  is  designed  for  interactive  operadon  at  a  terminal  by  a  user  with  no  or 
minimum  sophisticadon  in  computer  science  or  computer  use. 

HisiQ[y.and.Spui£C 

664.  The  PERFECT  model  was  a  product  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute, 
Alexandria.  Virginia,  research  on  Human  Performance  in  Continuous  Operadons.  Earlier 
work  was  publi^ed  in  three  volumes.  Research  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  Army  project, 
Man-Machine  Interface  in  Integrated  Battlefield  Control  System,  FY78  Work  Programme 
and  research  was  supported  by  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  which  was  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  ummand  (TRADOC)  sponsor. 

Product  and  Purpose 

665.  The  PERFECT  model  was  developed  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  human 
performance  during  night  and  continuous  oi^rations.  It  was  designed  as  a  means  of 
assessing  the  cumuladve  effect  of  several  stress-producing  variables  on  human  performance 
during  condnuous  combat  The  model  allows  insight  on  the  potendal  interacdon  between 
variables  which  affect  combat  performance.  Model  outputs  consist  of  three  combat  day 
summary  tables  estimating  (1)  combat  unit  effectiveness  values,  (2)  combat  activity 
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effectiveness  values,  and  (3)  combat  unit  maximum  stress  level  values. 

ahcn.Uxd 

666.  As  presently  configured,  the  model  has  utility  for  tactical  planners  and  training 
specialists.  The  model  can  aid  in  the  realisation  of  training  needs,  doctrine  needs,  equipment 
needs,  and  tactical  lequiiements  The  model  may  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  war¬ 
gaming  models.  The  model  can  be  used  as  an  ’’exercise"  in  planned  training  progranunes,  as 
a  means  of  demonstrating  the  importance  of  human  performance  to  mission  success. 

Procedures  for  Use 

667.  The  user/analyst  must  prepare  and  input  the  following  data: 

(1)  select  the  number  of  men  in  each  operational  unit  to  be  simulated 

(2)  any  desired  changes  in  the  basic  effectiveness  tables 

(3)  mission  sequence  dau 

(4)  unit  proficiency  factor  for  each  unit 

(5)  enemy/friendly  ratios  for  material  strength,  personnel  strength, 
and  terrain  advantage 

(6)  light  level  profile  for  each  day 

(7)  unit  replacement  data 

668.  For  more  specific  detail  a.nd  step-by-step  terminal  user's  instructions,  see  Siegel. 
Wolf,  Schom,  and  Ozkaptan  (1981). 

Advantages 

669.  The  major  advantages  of  the  PERFECT  model  are  (1)  it  handles  operations  up  to 
five  days  in  duration,  (2)  it  considers  a  maximum  of  16  duty  positions  and  nine  combat  unit 
types,  and  (3)  it  simulates  three  platoon  actions  for  which  data  are  currently  available  on  the 
basis  of  five  summaiy  factors.  The  model  is  designed  so  that  these  limits  can  be  expanded 
later,  if  desired,  to  simulate  different  scc^i^rios  a^  additional  duty  positions,  cornet  unit 
types,  faaors,  and  platoon  actions.  Also,  the  model  is  designed  for  interactive  operation  at  a 
terminal  by  users  with  little  or  no  modelling  experience. 

Limitations 

670.  The  most  notable  limitation  of  PERFF.CT  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  model 
simulates  unit  level  considerations:  units  degrade  as  a  group,  get  stressed  and  relieved  as  a 
group,  sleep  as  a  group,  etc.  Also,  when  a  unit  is  replaced,  it  is  by  a  "fresh"  unit,  i.e.,  a  non- 
degnxled  unit  of  personnel.  Tlie  consequence  of  unit  level  manipulations  is  that  PERFECf 
does  not  assist  in  the  design  or  in  the  evaluation  of  the  design  of  either  the  hardware  or  the 
crew.  For  example,  function  allocations  and/or  tasks  assignments  cannot  be  manipulated. 
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Application  Examples 

671.  The  model  is  intended  to  model  miliu^  continuous  operations.  Applications 
have  been  limited.  The  technical  report  does  contain  sample  specifications  of  baseline  input, 
and  predicted  outcomes  from  various  hypothetical  missions. 

iKhnicalDciails 

672.  Specific  detail  about  the  functions,  lojpc,  processing,  and  calculations  which  the 
programme  performs  are  provided  in  Appendix  B  of  the  referenced  technical  report  The 
model  is  hosted  on  the  UMVAC  1 100  system  and  is  compiled  on  the  FORTRAN  (ASCII) 
compiler. 
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Fulurc  Neds 

673.  The  model  is  designed  so  that  limitations  can  be  expanded  later,  if  desired,  to 
simulate  different  scenarios  and  additional  duty  positions,  combat  unit  types,  factors,  and 
platoon  actions. 
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S.3.4  Simulation  for  Workload  Assessment  and  ModelHne  (SlMWAMl 

Summary  Pgscription 

674.  Simulation  for  Workload  Assessment  and  Modelling  (SIMWAM)  is  a 
microcomputer-based  task  network  modelling  technique  used  to  assess  operator  workload 
and  i^rformance  effectiveness  in  man-machine  systems  under  alternative  design  and 
manning  configurations.  The  tool  performs  simuladon  of  the  functioning  of  a  man-machine 
system  represented  as  a  network  of  tasks.  The  networic  tiKxiel  is  composed  of  tasks, 
resources  to  perform  tasks  (personnel,  hardware,  software),  and  relationships  between  the 
tasks.  SIMWAM  consists  of  a  set  of  five  related  programmes  which  permit  the  analyst  to 
create,  maintain,  and  modify  a  dau  base  of  task  r^uirements;  to  execute  the  task  network; 
and  to  output  simulation  results.  The  software  includes  the  capabilities  to  specify  task 
priorities,  to  interrupt  and  restan  tasks,  to  branch  deterministically  or  probabilistically,  and  to 
interface  user-writt...i  subroutines  with  the  five  SIMWAM  programmes. 

675.  Three  versions  of  SIMWAM  are  available:  Automatic,  semi-automatic,  and 
manual  (or  interactive).  The  three  differ  primarily  with  regard  to  the  locus  of  control  of  task 
sequencing.  During  execution  of  the  automatic  version  of  SIMWAM,  processing  is  entirely 
controlled  by  the  software.  In  the  semi-automatic  mode,  the  user  manually  controls  only 
probabilistic  branching.  When  probabilistic  branching  situations  are  encountered,  the 
programme  pauses  and  waits  for  the  user  to  select  the  next  task  from  the  appropriate  task 
subset  With  the  interactive  version,  the  user  manually  controls  all  task  sequencing.  At 
points  when  task  flow  decisions  are  to  be  made,  interactive  SIMWAM  presents  a  menu 
allowing  the  user  to  review  current  task  and/or  operator  status,  to  perform  operator 
assignments,  to  start  tasks,  to  select  task  performance  d>irations,  ind/ca  to  exit  from  the 
programme. 

HiaiQTV.MKl  Source 

676.  The  technique  was  developed  by  Carlow  Associates,  Incorporated  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  Sea  Systems  Command  in  order  to  support  the  analysis  of  woridoads  and  information 
flow  in  Naval  carrier  air  operations.  The  impetus  for  development  of  SIMWAM  was  the 
need  to  analyse  the  potential  impacts  of  manipulating  manning  levels  and/or  function 
allocations  on  system  effectiveness  and  operator  workload  during  the  performance  of  aircraft 
detection  and  tracking  ta.sks  within  the  Combat  Information  Center  of  surface  ships. 

677.  The  SIMWAM  software  is  maintained  and  distributed  by  Carlow  Associates,  Inc., 
S31S  Lee  Highway,  Suite  410.  Fairfax,  VA  22031-2269.  Copies  of  the  software  can  also  be 
obtained  through  the  U.S.  Navy  Sea  Systems  Command,  SEA61R2,  Washington,  D.C. 

Eadugiind  Purpose 

678.  The  primary  purpose  of  Si.MWAM  is  to  provide  operator  utilisation  data  in  order 
to  assess,  redistribute,  and  reduce  crewman  workload  levels.  The  tool  enables  the  analyst  to 
evaluate  system  design,  or  system  modiflcation,  concepts  involving  peisonnel  reduction, 
cross  training,  task  m^iflcation,  automation,  function  allocation,  and  different  operational 
conditions  or  strategies.  It  provides  comparative  simulation  outputs  which  can  be  used  to 
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detennine  the  cHicacy  of  the  altenudve  concepts.  Outputs  from  the  execution  of  the  model 
can  be  obtained  on; 

(1)  Sequence  of  task  events  showing  task  times  (start,  end,  and 
dundon),  task  interrupdons,  task  completions,  and  operators 
assigned 

(2)  Summary  of  task  compledons  and  operator  dme  on  each  task 

(3)  Matrix  of  the  dme  spent  by  each  operator  on  each  task 

(4)  Sununaiy  of  busy  and  idle  dmes  for  each  operator 

whtnUscd 

679.  SIMWAM  is  intended  to  be  used  to  help  assess  and  reduce  woridoad  and  manning 
levels.  The  interacdve  version  of  the  (mgramme  is  pardcularly  applicable  to  muld-of^tor 
systems  in  which  the  assignment  of  individual  tasks  to  operators  can  be  varied  in  real  dme  to 
alleviate  excess  workload.  It  can  also  be  used  to  evaluate  various  funcdon  allocadon  (man- 
machine-software)  schemes.  SIMWAM  can  be  used  during  any  phase  of  a  system‘s  life. 

giBgcdurcsforUsc 

680.  The  user  must  create  a  data  ba.se  of  task  informadon,  execute  the  task  networic, 
evaluate  the  simuladon  results,  then  modify  the  task  data  base  in  order  to  evaluate  alternate 
system  concepts  or  configurations.  The  task  information  consists  of; 

(1)  Task  number  and  name 

(2)  Task  analytic  information  concerning  predecessor  and  successor 
tasks 

(3)  Task  performa.nce  data  (i.e.,  minimum,  medium,  and  maximum 
times) 

(4)  Specification  of  the  operatoifs)  qualified  to  perform  each  task 
and  the  number  requir^ 

(5)  1  ask  priorities  that  control  operator  assignment  to  tasks 

(6)  Task  interruption  criteria  in  case  of  operator  assignment  conflicts 

Advantages 

581.  The  major  advantage  of  S1?<1WAM  is  that  it  enables  one  to  simulate  sizable 
system  models  on  a  microcomputer.  Also,  the  three  execution  modes  (automatic,  semi¬ 
automatic,  and  manual)  provide  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  reallocating  tasks  based  on 
system  demand  and  on  o^rating  conditions. 
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Limitaiions 

682.  A  miiKM*  limiuUcn  of  SIMWAM  is  that  the  software  is  currently  only  available  for 
the  Tandy  Radio  Shack  TRS-80  and  the  Apple  Macintosh  microcomputers.  Also,  the 
triangular  probability  distribution  is  the  only  random  sampling  function  contained  in  the 
programme. 

Applicaiion  Exataplcs 

683.  The  SIMWAM  progranune  was  used  to  develop  and  exercise  models  of  activities 
and  wotklo^s  in  operations  aboard  U.S.  Naval  surface  ships.  Specific  applications  include 
the  assessment  of  workloads  of: 

(1)  35  operators  conducting  flight  operations  within  a  carrier 
Aircraft  Management  Center 

(2)  9  operators  conducting  activities  in  the  surface/subsurface  area 
of  a  shipboard  Combat  Information  Center 

(3)  10  operators  performing  detection  and  tracking  operations  within 
the  Combat  Information  Center 

Technical  Pciails 

684.  The  SIMWAM  software  is  written  in  Microsoft  BASIC  and  consists  of 
approximately  3,000  lines  of  code.  The  programme  is  currently  available  on  floppy  diskettes 
for  the  Tandy  Radio  Shack  TRS-80  (5.2S'*  disk)  and  the  Apple  Macintosh  (3.5”  disk) 
personal  computers.  It  has  been  validated  as  a  workload  assessment  tool  on  Naval  Shipboard 
Systems. 

Rcfmncw 
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Inc. 


Future  Needs 

685.  There  is  a  need  for  an  IBM  PC  compatible  version  of  software.  Interest  exists 
regarding  this  improvement  and  a  potential  work  effort  is  under  consideration  by  Carlow 
Associates.  A  further  valuable  modification  to  the  programme  would  entail  the  incorporation 
of  human  performance  degradation  routines,  especially  in  the  area  of  sustained,  continuous, 
combat  opmtions. 
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5.3.5  METACREW 


686.  METACRHW  is  a  fast-time  computer  simulation  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  Target 
Attack  Radar  (JSTARS)  Ground  Sution  Module  (GSM).  The  GSM  crew  monitors  and 
tracks  ground  targets  such  as  supply,  artillery,  and  tank  units.  The  model  simulates  the 
crew's  uirget  processing  and  decision  making  tasks  and  the  normal  sequential  flow  of  these 
tasks.  Components  of  the  tiKxiel  include:  (1)  the  operator  behavioral  nxidel,  (2)  the  personnel 
model.  (3)  the  battlefield  scenario,  (4)  the  commander's  guidance,  and  (5)  the  output 
performance  data  file. 

687.  The  operator  model,  which  is  a  network  representation  of  'Jie  operator’s  tasks, 
consists  of  system  tasks  (keypress  action:',  decisions,  and  processes.  Processes  are 
sequences  of  individual  usks  and  the  associated  operator  decisions  which  result  in  the 
peiformance  of  tactical  missions.  This  model  of  the  operator  is  driven  by  the  battlefield 
scenario  which  includes  targets  moving  on  the  battlefield  and  special  requests  for  information 
or  for  fire  support.  Scenario  events  ate  selected  for  processing  by  the  opmtor  model  based 
on  the  commander's  taskings  and  priorities  regarding  targets  and  sproial  requests.  This 
guidance  plays  a  critical  role  in  terms  of  mission  emphasis  and  crew  workload.  Workload 
and  system  performance  are  also  driven  by  characteristics  of  the  GSM  crew.  The  personnel 
model  enables  the  analyst  to  describe  and  manipulate  the  crew  in  terms  of  0)  the  number  of 
operators,  (2)  operator  usk  assignments,  and  (3)  operator  skill  or  performance  level.  Sldll 
level  is  represented  in  terms  of  performance  time  distributions  for  the  various  system  tasks. 
Data  descriptive  of  operator  and  sy.stem  performance  during  the  simulation  exercise  ar;; 
stored  in  the  output  file. 


688.  METAGtEW  was  developed  at  Honeywell  Systems  and  Research  Center  in  1985 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Research  and  Development  Command  (ERADCOM).  The 
simulation  model  was  developed  out  of  the  need  for  a  time-efficient  tool  that  could  examinr. 
the  relationship  between  human  variables  and  overall  system  performance  under  a  wide 
range  of  battlefield  conditions.  The  user's  manual  for  MCTACREW  and  documentation  for 
the  SIMSCRIPT  (Simulation  Scriptor^  programme  are  contained  in  Gilles  (1982).  Additional 
information  regarding  the  software  niodel  may  be  obtained  from  Honeyv.'eii  Systems  and 
Research  Center,  3660  Technology  Dnve.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55418  or  from  U.S.  Army 
ERADCOM,  Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersev 


689.  METACREW  provides  a  means  of  rapidly  evaluating  the  impact  of  changes  in  the 
human  operator’s  role  ir.  the  JSTARS  C3M.  Products  include  a  description  of  operator 
performance  in  terms  of  work  histones,  performance  statistics,  and  mission  summaries.  An 
event  history  output  contains  a  complete  listing  of  each  event  processed  by  the  system 
operators.  The  activity  summary  provides  a  statistical  summ^  of  each  operator’s 
performance  time  on  each  task  and  the  target  status  summary  contains  the  time  required  to 
pixxress  a  target. 
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690.  METAQIEW  is  stifle  to  the  JSTARS  GSM,  and  therefore,  it  is  only  applicable 
to  that  system.  However,  it  could  fairiy  easily  be  modified  to  represent  other  data 
processing/sensor  systems.  It  can  be  used  to  assess  issues  involving  man-machine  interface 
design,  crew  size,  crew  conflguration,  crew  skill  level  requirements,  performance  style 
differences,  and  doctrine  and  tactics. 

ProgcdureLforUsc 

691.  In  order  to  use  the  simulation  model  tl.  ^  user  must  prepare  and  input: 

(1)  the  crew  size 

(2)  job/task  assignments 

(3)  crewmen  skill  level  or  proficiency  information  in  the  form  of 
perfomunce  time  distrilMtions 

(4)  the  command  rules 

(5)  characteristics  of  the  scenario  environment  including  targets, 
pel'll  requests,  interruptions,  and  system  failures 

Advantages 

692.  The  model  is  based  on  extensive  data  from  live  exercises  and  from  man-in-the- 
loop  runs  of  the  JSTARS  Ground  Sution  simulator.  Therefore,  METACREW  contains  an 
accurate  and  detailed  represenution  of  curator  usks,  decision  logic,  operate  drill  level 
characteristics,  etc. 

Limitapons 

693.  The  major  drawback  of  METACREW  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  ^xctfic  model  of  the 
JSTARS  GSM  only  and  the  empirical  data  base  incorporated  into  the  model  is  not 
generalizable  to  other  systems  due  to  software/hardware  response  characteristics.  Also,  the 
model  does  not  accomirndate  erroneous  or  degraded  performance. 

Application  Example? 

694.  METACREW  has  been  used  to  evaluate  different  crew  size  configurations,  to 
determine  the  tactical  utility  of  the  GSM  as  a  function  of  tasking,  and  to  assess  alternative 
multiperson/multiple  van  networicing  configurations. 

695.  The  METACREW  simulation  has  been  validated  against  the  performance  of 
experienced  JSTARS  data  handling  teams  during  military  exercises  (Plocher,  Gilles,  & 
Tamanaha,  1985).  In  these  validation  trials,  the  simuhition  was  shown  to  account  f<»’  76-96% 
of  the  variance  in  the  performance  of  the  real  operators.  Further,  the  simulation  was  shown 
to  respond  to  workload  challenges  in  a  manner  similar  to  actual  operators. 
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696.  Since  its  validation,  METACREW  has  been  used  to  explore  a  variety  of  system 
development  issues  on  the  JSTARS  programme.  Its  initial  application  was  to  identify  crew 
configurations  that  avoided  bottlenecks  in  the  flow  simulation.  It  has  also  been  used  to 
estimate  the  impact  of  new  missions  on  crew  performance. 

Technical  Derails 

697.  The  model  is  coded  in  SIMSCRIPT  for  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  VAX 
1 1/780  computer. 

References 

Plocher,  T.  A.,  Gilles,  P.  L.  &  Tamanaha,  R.  J.  (1985).  METACREW:  A  simulation  of 
GSM  crew  operations.  (Preliminary  Report).  Honeywell  Systems  and  Research  Center. 

Gilles.  P.  L.  (1982).  User’s  manual  for  METACREW.  U.S.  Army  ERADCOM,  Fort 
Monmouth,  NJ. 

Euture  Needs 

698.  The  model  would  benefit  from  the  inclusion  of  the  capabilities  to  simulate 
erroneous  and/or  degraded  performance.  A  version  of  the  model  generalizable  to  data 
processing/  sensor  systems  would  also  be  of  value. 
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S.3.6  Crew  Perfonnance  Model  (CPMl 
Summary  Dcscriorion 

699.  The  Crew  Perfonnance  Model  (CPM)  is  a  computer-based,  crew  simulation 
model  and  performance  evaluation  tool.  It  is  a  Monte  Carlo  procedure  for  estimating  the 
relative  effects  on  crew  performance  of  changes  in  crew  size  and  task  assignments.  The 
concept  underlying  CPM  involves  task  reallocation  as  a  means  of  assessing  alternate  crew 
structures.  The  m^el  consists  of  three  components:  A  task  library  containing  the  relevant 
crew  tasks,  the  task  interdependencies  (concurrences  and  dependencies)  and  Uie  associated 
task  performance  times;  an  input  programme  for  entering  the  crew  size,  crewman  task 
assignments  and  task  orders;  and  the  main  programme  for  integrating  the  input  information 
(from  the  input  programme  and  the  task  library)  and  calculating  summa^  perfonnance 
measures. 


7(X}.  CPM  was  developed  by  personnel  at  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARl)  Fon  Sill  Field  Unit  in  1979.  The  initial  phase  of  CPM 
development  aimed  to  simulate  crew  perfonnance  under  "optintal"  conditions,  i.e.,  no  forms 
of  human  performance  degradation  were  to  be  simulated.  The  objective  of  CPM  was  to 
provide  a  method  for  simulating  and  estimating  the  performance  of  alternate  crew  structures 
under  conditions  of  degradation  resulting  from  (1)  continuous  operations,  (2)  fatigue,  (3) 
sleep  degradation.  (4)  stress,  (5)  NBC  environments  and  (6)  night  operations.  The  god  of 
incorporating  degradation  routines  into  CPM  was  never  achievi^.  A  complete  listing  of  the 
CPM  software  is  contained  in  Appendix  B  of  Schwalm.  et  al.  (1981). 

Product  and  Purpose 

701 .  The  overall  objective  of  CPM  is  to  enable  decision  makers  and  research  personnel 
to  study,  in  a  timely  and  cost-effective  manner,  the  effects  of  varying  crew  size  and  task 
assignments  w'ithout  expending  the  time  and  dollar  resources  necessary  to  observe  alternate 
crews  acnially  performing  system  functions.  The  model  computes  and  outputs;  (1)  the  total 
time  required  for  the  entire  crew  to  complete  its  mission  or  job,  (2)  a  distribution  of  these 
mission  completion  times  across  iterations.  (3)  identification  of  the  "critical  man",  or  busiest 
crewman,  on  each  iteration,  with  that  sutus  cumulated  across  iterations  for  each  crewman, 
and  (4)  the  percentage  of  idle  time  per  iteration  per  crewman.  These  performance  measures 
can  be  used  for  evaluating  the  speed  and  relative  efficiency  of  crews  varying  in  size  or 
structure. 

WhenUard 

702.  The  model  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  varying  crew  size  and  crew 
member  task  assignments  on  the  performance  of  crew-served  systems.  It  is  also  applicable  to 
the  evaluation  oi  the  effects  of  equipment  changes  to  an  existing  or  proposed  hardware 
system.  The  tool  can  be  used  itcrauvely  throughout  the  system  development  process. 
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Procedures  for  Use 

703.  The  analyst  must  obtain  task  analysis  and  task  performance  data  developed  from 
time  and  motion  analyses,  from  system  documentation,  or  from  expert  estimates,  etc.  A 
system  usk  library  is  created  which  contains  the  following  information  for  each  ta;  c 
characterising  the  rnan/machine  system: 

(1)  Task  number  and  verbal  descriptor 

(2)  Distribution  of  task  performance  times  consisting  of  a  minimum, 
mean,  and  maximum  time 

(3)  Hold,  or  dependent,  task  number 

(4)  Concurrent  task  number 

704.  The  task  library  operates  as  an  independent  portion  of  the  model;  tasks,  or  task 
information,  may  be  added  or  deleted  as  the  need  arises.  Once  a  system  task  library  is 
constructed  the  analyst/user  specifies  the  input  programme's  data  file.  In  order  to  model  a 
particular  crew  structure,  the  user  only  needs  to  specify  the  number  of  crew  members,  and 
then  to  assign  tasks,  by  task  number,  to  individual  crew  members  in  the  order  in  which  the 
tasks  are  to  be  performed.  The  input  programme  essentially  directs  the  operation  of  the 
model  in  simulating  the  performance  of  alternate  crew  structures  based  on  the  task 
information  contained  in  the  task  library.  Finally,  the  model  is  executed,  and  the  main 
programme  calculates  and  outputs  performance  information  based  on  the  task  library  and 
crew  structure  specifications. 

Advaniaecs 

705.  CPM  is  conceptually  simple  and  straightforward.  The  input  programme/  task 
library  interface  alleviates  the  need  to  modify  the  simulation  model  software  when  simulating 
different  systems  or  crew  structures,  and  the  output  is  diagnostically  useful.  In  addition,  the 
tool  is  easy  to  use,  cost  effective,  and  provides  for  rapid  output. 

Limitations 

706.  Two  major  drawbacks  to  CPM  are  that  (I)  the  capabilities  to  assess/estimate 
performanc*:  degradation  due  to  continuous  operations,  etc.,  were  never  incorporated  into  the 
model  and  (2)  the  model  cannot  simulate  or  represent  oranch  tasks.  This  latter  limitation 
prevents  an  analyst  from  simulating  decision  behaviour,  erroneous  performance,  and 
probability/criticality  of  las'K  performance.  In  addition,  tasks  can  be  represented  only  as 
unidimensioi  al,  time  varying  entities,  and  such  differences  as  the  workload/fatiguing  or 
cognitive/physical  characteristics  of  tasks  were  not  considered.  Also,  the  triangular 
probability  distribution  is  the  only  random  sampling  function  contained  in  the  programme. 

Application  Examples 

707.  The  mode!  has  been  applied  to  Ml  09  A I  Howitzer  sections  to  determine  the 
optimal  crew  size  necessary  to  support  operations  while  assuring  an  equatable  distribution  of 
workload  among  crew  members.  CPM  has  also  been  used  to  analyse  the  performance 
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capabiiities  of  alternate  Division-86  ISSnun  Howitzer  battery  organisations. 


708.  G*M  is  written  in  FORTRAN  and  the  main  programme  consists  of  approximately 
SSO  lines  of  code. 
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Future.Kccds 

709.  The.  model  can  be  further  developed  to  evab.-.x  performance  decrements  (or 
increments)  as  a  result  of  factors  such  as  continuous  operations,  extreme  temperatures,  NBC 
conditions,  crew  turbulence,  and  training.  Also,  random  sampling  functions  in  addition  to 
the  triangular  probability  distribution  could  be  incorporated  into  die  software. 
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CHAPTERS 

BIOMECHANICS  AND  WORK  SPACE  DESIGN 

6.1  imRQDlJCim;  BIOMECHANICAL  MODELS 

7 1 0.  Increasing  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  health  and  safety  aspects  of  manual 
materials  handling  ta  .'rs  in  both  industrial  and  military  occupations.  It  has  been  estimated,  for 
example,  that  25  to  30%  of  all  overexertion  injuries  are  caus^  by  handling  materials  manually 
(Mital  1983).  Despite  increased  autonution,  a  high  proportion  of  military  operations  and 
maintenance  tasks  exploit  human  adaptability  in  the  manipulation  or  movement  of  large  or 
heavy  items.  For  example,  a  recent  survey  of  100  Canadian  Armed  Forces  trades 
revealed  that  the  most  phj^ically  demanding  tasks  in  almost  every  trade  involved  lifting.  In  the 
CF,  20%  of  all  reported  work-related  injuries  which  resulted  in  absence  from  duty  were  back- 
rclated  (Warrington-Kearsley,  1986). 

711.  The  biomechanical  models  reviewed  here  attempt  to  predict  such  injuries  through 
tite  application  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  the  description  and  analysis  of  human  movement, 
strength,  and  lifting  ability.  BionKchanics  has  a  long  and  diverse  history.  Applications  have 
included  bone  strength,  the  study  of  individual  joints,  groups  of  joints,  body  movement,  and 
lifting  and  carrying  (Kroemer,  Snook,  Meadows,  dcE^utsch,  1988).  Only  models  of  lifting 
and  carrying  have  been  included  in  this  review.  Biomechanical  modelling  applications  have 
also  includ^  the  description  of  human  response  to  vibration  and  shock.  The  latter  kind  of 
model  has  not  been  included  in  this  review  because,  in  general,  they  describe  human  tolerance 
rather  than  human  performance.  Note,  however,  that  Coerman,  Magid  and  Lange  (1962),  and 
others,  have  shown  that  such  models  can  predict  interference  with  the  performance  of  some 
tasks. 

6.2  OV^VIEW  AND  RECXDNIMENDED  REFERENCES:  BIOMECHANICAL  MODELS 

712.  Biomechanical  models  of  the  human  body  must  describe  a  complex,  non-linear 
system.  As  Kroemer,  Snook,  Meadows,  and  Deutsch  (1988)  have  noted,  the  study  of  even 
simple  physical  tasks  can  involve  many  more  unknown  muscle  groups  than  there  are 
independent  equations  to  solve  them.  Possibly  for  that  reason,  most  biomechanical  models 
are  limited  to  one  or  two  joints.  Of  99  models  reviewed  and  tabulated  by  King  andMarras 
(1988),  only  five  were  classified  as  “whole  body”.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  amount  of 
effort  has  been  put  into  modeling  human  materials  handling  capabilities  (Chaffin,  1985; 
Drury,  1976).  Although  such  models  appear  to  have  been  us^  most  frequently  in  the 
investigation  of  existing  tasks  to  alleviate  problems,  they  are  being  used  increasingly  for 
operator  t:.sk  and  work  place  design. 

713.  The  analysis  of  a  manual  handling  task  must  take  into  account  three  classes  of 
variables: 


(1)  operator  variables  such  as  strength,  body  size,  weight,  and 
sex, 

(2)  task  variables  such  as  the  coordinates  of  the  lift,  frequency  of 
lift,  etc., 
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(3)  object  variables  such  as  size,  mass,  handle  details,  centre  of 
gravity,  etc. 

714.  Approaches  to  modeling  lifting  performance  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
include  these  factors  as  variables.  The  differences  reflect  a  trade-off  of  simplicity  and  generali^ 
against  complexity  and  spedficity.  As  might  be  expected,  the  different  approaches  can  produce 
differing  estimates  of  a  specific  operator's  ability  to  perform  a  specific  lifting  task,  reflecting 
the  extent  to  which  each  model  generalises  the  input  variables. 

715.  Most  manual  materials  handling  models  which  have  been  used  in  practical 
applications  deal  with  simple,  single  lifts,  based  on  the  computation  of  static  forces.  The 
development  of  dynamic  nKxIels.  and  of  modek  of  asymmetric  lifts,  has  proven  considerably 
more  (UfTicult  due  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  models  to  sniall  differences  in  the  lift  characteristics. 
Evans  (1989)  reviews  a  three-dimensional  model  based  on  the  University  of  Michigan  Static 
Strength  Prediction  Model  (section  6.3.2),  and  Norman  and  McGill  (1989)  report  the 
development  of  a  3-D  static  model  and  a  dynamic  model  of  the  lower  back,  based  on  their 
WATBAK  model  (section  6.3.4). 

716.  In  a  review  of  models  for  predicting  lifting  capacity,  Ayoub,  Mital,  Asfour  and 
Bethea  (1980)  categorised  them  into: 

(1)  capacity  models,  which  use  worker  characteristics,  task 
characteristics,  and  environmental  chatacteristics  to  predict  the 
capacity  to  lift;  and, 

(2)  biomechanical  stress  models,  which  use  Newtonian  mechanics  to 
estimate  the  stresses  imposed  on  the  musculoskeletal  system  of 
the  worker  during  lifting. 

717.  The  class  of  capacity  models  was  divided  into  those  based  on  psychophysical 
studies  (i.e.,  experiments  which  determined  the  characteristics  of  a  load  whidi  subjects  were 
willing  to  lift  in  specific  circumstances)  and  phvsiologically-based  models  (i.e.,  models  based 
on  measurements  of  oxygen  uptake,  or  other  pnysiological  indices).  The  latter  class  would 
include  the  nonxis  for  lifting  developed  using  inter-abdominal  pressure  as  the  index  of  effort 
(University  of  Surrey.  1980),  although  the  norms  are  not  models,  in  the  sense  used  in  this 
report. 

7 1 8.  Both  classes  of  naodel  have  their  limitations.  Capacity  models  are  typically  based 
on  regression  analyses,  and  therefore  require  a  large  range  of  lifts  to  be  studied  if  they  are  to 
represent  a  specific  lift  accurately.  Biomechanical  stress  tnodels  include  the  details  of  a  specifle 
lift,  but  must  make  simplifying  assumptions  about  the  individual  operator’s  capability.  The 
lifting  guidelines  developed  by  the  US  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH,  section  6.3.1)  are  based  on  both  psychophysical  and  biomechanical  studies  of  lifting, 
with  meubolic  correction  factors  for  repetitive  lifts. 

719.  Current  developments  are  towards  a  more  integrated  approach  to  the  design  of  the 
work  place  combining  the  biomechanical  models  reviewed  in  this  section  with  the 
anthropomeirical  models  reviewed  in  section  6.6.  Evans  (1989)  reviews  one  such 
development,  and  Kroemer  et  al.  ( 1988)  review  the  question  of  integrated  ergonomic  models  in 
detail. 
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6.3  MODEL  SUMMARIES:  BIOMECHANICAL  MODELS 

6.3.1  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  Lifting  Model 

Summary  Description 

720.  The  NIOSH  model  is  intended  to  predict  the  safe  lift  characteristics  of  tasks  for  a 
male  and  female  civilian,  industrial  population.  The  model  is  based  on  biomechanical  and 
psychophysical  studies  of  lifting  and  includes  correction  factors  for  the  shape  of  the  load,  for 
re^titive  lifts  and  task  duration. 

721.  The  biomechanical  aspect  of  the  model  relates  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
coordinates  of  the  lift  to  the  lumbo-sacral  compressive  forces  at  the  LS/Sl  intervertebral  disc, 
and  to  a  distance  factor  based  on  the  vertical  lift  of  the  load.The  metabolic  aspect  of  the  model 
relates  the  permissible  load  to  the  frequency  of  lifting  (per  minute)  and  the  duration  of  lifting 
(hours  per  day),  based  on  33%  of  the  assumed  aerobic  capacity,  and  on  the  initial  posture  of 
the  lift 

722.  The  model  takes  into  account: 

(1)  the  horizontal  location  of  the  hands  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  lift, 

(2)  the  vertical  location  of  the  hands  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
lift, 

(3)  the  distance  the  load  is  moved  vertically, 

(4)  the  lifting  frequency. 

(5)  the  task  duration. 

History  and  Source 

723.  Overexertion  in  the  work  place  has  accounted  for  a  large  number  of  disabling 
injuries  in  the  industrial  sector  (NIOSH  1981).  Most  of  these  injuries  involve  the  act  of 
manually  handling  materials,  e.g.  lifting.  In  recent  years,  the  number  of  these  injuries  has 
continue  to  rise  despite  the  establishnrent  of  various  guidelines  for  such  activities.  Other 
concerns  include  the  increasing  proportion  of  females  employed  in  jobs  which  require  heavy 
lifting. 

724.  The  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  Work  Practices 
Guide  for  Manual  Lifting  was  wntten  in  order  to  summarise  the  research  and  present 
recommendations  to  control  the  hazards  associated  with  lifting  (NIOSH,  1981).  The  guide 
includes  a  description  of  the  NIOSH  ttkxIcI.  which  was  develop^  in  order  to  recommend  load 
limits  for  lifting  tasks  based  upon  easily  measured  parameters  such  as  load  weight,  size,  and 
location. 

725.  The  model  has  also  been  incorporated  in  a  number  of  computer  programs.  A  more 
extensive  program  designed  to  run  on  micro-computers,  which  incorporates  the  NIOSH 
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model,  is  available  from  the  Center  for  Ergonomics.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  The  program  provides  a  text  and  graphical  output  of  the  results  of  each  analysis. 

Product  and  Purpose 

726.  The  output  of  the  model  is  expressed  in  terms  of  two  load  limits  for  any  given  lift 
condition,  for  an  industrial  population.  The  Action  Limit  (AL)  is  the  load  which,  given  the 
assumptions  of  the  model,  can  be  lifted  by  75%  of  healthy  women  and  over  99%  of  healthy 
men.  The  Maximum  Permissible  Limit  (MPL)  is  the  load  which,  given  the  assumptions  of  the 
model,  can  be  lifted  by  only  25%  of  healthy  men  and  less  than  1%  of  healthy  women.  The 
limits  are  expressed  as  lift  characteristics  which  should  not  be  exceeded:  They  are  not  risk 
probabilities. 

^CD.Uxd 

727.  Because  of  its  flexibilipr,  the  model  can  be  used  cither  during  design,  to  verify  that 
component  sizes  and  weights  will  be  safe,  or  during  system  evaluation,  to  determine  the 
current  safety  of  a  given  system. 

Procedures  for  Use 

728.  The  user  must  define: 

(1)  number  of  persons  performing  the  lift. 

(2)  object  mass. 

(3)  initial  hand  height, 

(4)  final  hand  height, 

(5)  initial  horizontal  hand  location, 

(6)  final  horizontal  hand  location, 

(7)  rate  of  lift  (per  minute), 

(8)  duration  of  task  (hours) 

Advantages 

729.  One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  NIOSH  model  is  its  simplicity  of  use.  All  that 
is  needed  for  the  evaluation  of  lifting  tasks  is  the  information  identified  above.  That 
information  can  be  derived  from  the  drawing  board,  during  design.  It  can  also  be  gathered 
during  field  trials.  In  the  latter  ca.se.  the  mode!  is  simpler  to  use  than  others,  which  r^xjuirc  the 
cocttlinates  of  arm  and  leg  joints  to  be  measured. 

730.  Another  advantage  of  this  model  is  that  the  effects  of  changes  to  the  lifting  task 
(i.e.,  size  of  the  object  or  location  of  handies)  can  be  analysed  in  order  to  determine  the 
sensitivity  of  the  AL  and  MPL  to  minor  changes  in  the  lifting  task. 
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Lamaaons 

731.  The  principal  limitations  of  the  model  are  that  it  is  based  on  ideal  industrial 
conditions; 


(1)  lifts  in  the  sagittal  plane, 

(2)  little  sustained  exertion, 

(3)  smooth,  two-handed,  symmetric  lift, 

(4)  object  of  moderate  width  (75cm.  or  less), 

(5)  unrestricted  lifting  posture. 

(6)  good  coupling  (handles,  shoes,  floor  surface) 

(7)  favourable  ambient  environment 

* 

(8)  unaided  lift  (no  mechanical  aids). 

732.  The  model  is  also  limited  in  its  assumption  of  user  population.  For  example, 
practical  use  indicates  that  troops  regularly  lift  at,  or  beyond,  the  AL.  Whether  this  represents  a 
^ater  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  or  greater  risk  taking  on  their  part,  is  not  clear  at  Uiis 
time. 


APBligacon  Examples 

733.  The  model  appean  to  be  receiving  increasing  use  in  industry  in  North  America.  It 
has  been  used  in  human  engineering  evaluations  of  several  pieces  of  neld  artiUeiy,  including 
12()mm  mortars,  ISSmm  howitzers,  and  ammunitior.  resupply  vehicles  being  examined  by  the 
Canadian  Forces.  The  model  was  used  to  evaluate  the  more  common  manual  materials 
handling  tasks  required  to  bring  the  weapons  in  ana  out  or  action,  Are  and  maintain  them.  The 
mode!  provided  a  basis  for  establishing  appropriate  manning  levels  for  different  tasks,  and  for 
a  comparative  evaluation  of  competing  weapons.  Application  of  the  model  resulted  in  the 
identification  of  several  less  obvious  conclusions,  e.g.,  that  a  two-man  cany  of  two 
ammunition  boxes  is  less  demanding  than  a  one-man  can)'  of  one  ammuniuon  box. 

Tficbnical  Dcails 

734.  The  programs  available  from  the  University  of  Michigan  Center  for  Ergonomics 
run  on  IBM  PC  compatible,  or  Macintosh^  computers.  They  require  128K  random  access 
memoty  and  a  graphics  capability. 
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Future  Needs 

735.  The  NIOSH  model  needs  further  validation  of  its  applicability  to  military 
populations,  and  to  tasks  carried  out  in  non-ideal  conditions. 
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6.3.2  UnivefsitvDf  Michigan  Static  Strenph  Prediction  Program™  (SSP) 

Summary  Description 

736.  The  Sutic  Strength  ftedicdon  (SSP)  model  was  developed  to  predict  static  strength 
requirements  and  low  back  stresses  in  manual  materials  handling  tasks.  The  prediction  is 
bared  on  calculations  of  the  moments  of  force  produced  by  the  loa^  handled  and  by  the  mass 
of  body  segments.  The  segment  masses  and  lengths  are  bared  on  anthropometric  norms  scaled 
to  body  height  and  weight.  The  moments  of  force  can  be  compared  to  muscle  moments 
determined  from  individual  or  population  strength  test  data.  The  resultant  forces  produced 
from  the  counteracting  moments  of  muscle  and  mass  cause  vertebral  disk  compression  which  is 
also  calculated  by  the  model.  The  model  incorporates  intra-abdominal  pressure  (lAP).  An 
increase  in  lAP  due  to  conmetion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  was  thought  to  help  stabilise  the 
spine  and  decrease  pressute  on  the  discs  during  the  lift  (Chaffin  1985). 

737.  Microcomputer  based  versions  of  the  model  are  available,  which  require  the 
following  input: 

(1)  height  and  weight  data  for  the  person  performing  the  lift,  or  Sth, 

50ih  and  95th  percentile  population  values, 

(2^  arm,  torso,  and  leg  postures. 

(3)  load  nugnitude  and  direction  of  action. 

738.  The  model  will  output  the  following: 

(1)  stick  figure  posture  description. 

(2)  resultant  forces  at  joints. 

(3)  prediction  of  strength  requirenrents  at  elbow,  shoulder,  hip, 
knee,  and  ankle. 

(4)  L5/S1  disc  compression  forces. 

(5)  abdominal  pressure. 

(6)  male  and  female  population  strength  capabilities. 

History  indSourec 

739.  The  model  has  been  developed  in  various  stages  since  1968  (Chaffin,  1985).  The 
initial  version  was  a  saginal  plane  model  that  predicted  the  strength  required  with  a  given 
posture  and  load.  A  variation  of  the  model  found  the  posture  that  pr^uced  the  highest  strength 
capability  for  a  given  lift  (Garg  &  Chaffin.  1975).  A  three  dimensional  model  was  introduced 
in  the  same  paper,  and  if.  described  by  Evans  (1989).  Software  for  the  2-D  and  3-D  models  is 
available  firom  the  Center  for  Ergonomics.  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor. 
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Pioduct  and  Purpose 

740.  The  major  objective  of  the  SSP  model  is  to  predict  the  stadc  strength  n^uired  for 
any  given  lifting  task  and  the  low  back  stresses  involved.  This  can  be  done  for  individuals  or 
for  the  5,  SO,  and  95th  percentile  population  values.  The  model  will  also  give  the  predicted 
strength  capabilities  for  these  percentiles  in  any  given  lifting  tatJc. 

741.  The  information  from  the  model  can  be  used: 

(1)  to  identify  hazardous  lifting  situations  where  the  load  exceeds 
human  limitations, 

(2)  to  set  criteria  for  the  selection  of  personnel  in  terms  of  static 
strength, 

(3)  to  predict  task  suitability  for  the  general  population  by  comparison 
to  percentile  capabilities. 

When  Used 

742.  The  model  could  be  used  at  the  design  stage  of  a  task  to  ensure  that  loads,  weights, 
and  pratures  do  not  create  a  hazard.  It  could  be  used  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  existing  tasks  or 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  modifications  to  work  place  or  task  required  to  r^uce  hazard,  and  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  the  nradiflcations.  It  could  also  be  used  as  a  basis  for  worker  selection 
standards  based  on  height  and  weight. 

ProcfiduretfofUsc 

743.  The  user  must  detennine  the  mass  to  be  lifted,  the  posture  involved  in  the  lift  in 
terms  of  joint  angles,  and  the  height  and  weight  of  the  person  doing  the  lift,  or  the  population 
percentile  values.  These  are  used  as  inputs  to  the  Static  Strength  Pr^ction  PmgnxvP*.  Since 
the  model  provides  only  a  static  analysis,  the  user  must  choose  the  point(s)  of  interest  in  the  lift 
and  perform  the  analysis  for  each  posture. 

Advaniagcs 

744.  The  model  can  be  used  to  assess  a  task  in  two  ways.  It  can  indicate  whether  a 
^ven  individual  or  segriKnt  of  the  population  can  perform  a  task,  in  terms  of  static  strength,  or 
it  can  assess  the  safety  of  the  task  in  terms  of  compressive  loading  of  the  spine. 

LimiiaiiQns 

745.  Chafftn  (1985)  identified  3  limitations  to  the  model: 

(1)  the  model  computes  only  compression  forces  on  the  spine,  but 
lateral  and  torsional  stresses  are  also  common. 
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(2)  the  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  torso  is  too  simplistic, 

(McGill,  1987,  argues  that  a  more  detailed  model  will  result  ir  a 
Afferent  moment  arm  for  the  back  extensor  muscles,  as  noted 
below), 

(3)  the  model  does  not  account  for  visco-elastic  creep  response  in  the 
vertebral  discs  which  occurs  under  prolonged  loadng. 

746.  Otlterlimitadons  of  the  model  have  been  noted  in  the  review  by  McGill  (1987): 

(1)  the  moment  arm  for  the  back  extensor  muscles  that  is  used  in  the 
model  is  too  small,  resulting  in  a  large  overestimation  of 
compressive  forces  on  the  spine, 

(2)  static  analyses  of  lifting  may  underestimate  the  peak  reaction 
forces  of  the  actual  dynamic  lifting  situation. 

(3)  information  in  the  recent  literature  casts  some  doubt  about  the  role 
of  lAP  in  reduction  of  disc  compression, 

(4)  the  model  describes  only  single  lifts  and  therefore  does  not 
account  for  the  effects  of  repetitive  lifting  and  any  cumulative 
trauma  incurred  in  liftir^g. 

Application  Examples 

747.  Principles  from  the  SSP  model  were  used  in  formation  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  lifting  guidelines  artd  by  the  NASA  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center.  The  model  has  been  us^  for  job  assessment  in  many  industries  ranging 
from  steelwotkinf  to  electronics  componmt  manufacturing.  The  job  assessments  have  been 
used  as  a  basis  for  worker  selection  and  training. 

Technical  Details 

748.  The  SSP  program  can  be  run  on  an  IBM  PC  or  on  a  Macintosh®.  The 
r^uirements  for  the  IBM  PC  are  a  graphics  capability  and  at  least  128K  RAM,  and  DOS  2.0  or 
hi^er.  The  Macintosh  must  have  a  512  K  memory  ^  Microsoft  Basic®  software. 
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Future  Needs 

749.  Given  recent  literature  which  challenges  some  of  the  anatomical  and  biomechanical 
features  included  in  the  model,  further  development  and  evaluation  is  justified,  particularly  in 
the  application  to  dynamic  lifting  situations. 

750.  Evans  (1989)  describes  the  development  of  an  integrated  tool  for  Ergonomic  Design 
using  Graphic  Evaluation  (EDGE)  which  incorporates  the  SSP  model,  together  with  other  aids 
for  work  space  design.  As  indicated  in  the  introduction,  such  approaches  are  the  most 
promising  long  term  developments  of  these  models. 
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6.3.3  Job  Severity  Index  (JSD 

Summary-IksgDPiiQn 

751.  The  Job  Severity  Index  is  an  estimation  of  the  hazard  involved  in  lifting  tasks.  It  is 
expressed  in  the  fortrt  of  a  ratio  of  Job  Demand  /  Worker  Capacity  for  a  given  set  of  job 
conditions.  Job  demand  is  determined  by  a  calculadon  bas^  on  lifting  exposure  time, 
container  size  and  weight,  and  lifting  distance  and  Irequency.  Worker  capacity  is  calculated  via 
regression  formulae  based  on  the  relationship  between  various  individual  parameters  and 
lifting  capacity.  The  regression  model  uses  age,  sex,  anthropometric,  strength  and  endurance 
measures  to  predict  the  acceptable  weight  for  a  given  individual  or  segment  of  the  population 
for  the  job  in  question,  'litis  weight  is  adjust^  according  to  the  frequency  and  height  of 
lifting. 

752.  When  the  job  includes  more  than  one  type  of  lift  the  JSI  uses  an  equation  that 
weights  each  lift  depending  on  the  duration  of  exposure.  'The  output  of  the  JSI  is  a  ratio  of 
demand  to  capacity  which  has  been  compared  to  injury  statistics.  It  seems  that  the  risk  of 
injury  starts  to  increase  when  the  ratio  exceeds  1.5 

History  and  Source 

753.  The  JSI  was  developed  at  Texas  Technical  University  with  the  initial  work  being 
published  in  1978  (A>oub  et  al.).  Additional  desciiptive  and  validation  work  was  published 
in  1983  (Liles,  Mahajan,  &  Ayoub)  and  1984  (Liles,  Deivanayagam,  Ayoub,  &  Mahajan).  llie 
initial  stage  of  development  was  the  design  of  a  set  of  mathematical  models  which  predicted  the 
maximum  acceptable  weight  of  lift,  llie  mathematical  relationship  between  the  maximum 
weight  a  person  felt  they  could  safely  lift  (a  psychophysical  measure)  and  the  frequency,  object 
size,  and  height  of  lift  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  models. 

754.  'The  next  step  was  the  determination  of  the  mathematical  relationship  between  the 
same  maximum  accept^le  weight  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  subjects.  These  two  areas 
of  study  produced,  respectively,  the  job  demand  and  worker  capacity  components  of  the  JSI. 
'The  regression  equations  required  for  the  JSI  are  presented  in  the  papers  referenced,  but  more 
information  is  required  to  perform  the  measurements  needed  for  input  to  the  model.  ‘The 
papers  containing  this  information  arc  not  in  the  published  literature  but  are  referenced  in  Liles, 
Deivanayagam,  Ayoub,  arid  Mahajan  ( 1984). 

Product  and  Purpose 

755.  'rhe  major  purpose  of  the  JSI  is  the  identification  of  those  lifting  tasks  that  create  a 
risk  of  injury  so  that  engineering  or  administrative  conools  can  be  implemented.  The  model 
consists  of  a  series  of  regression  formulae  for: 

(1)  predicting  demand  and  capacity,  and 

(2)  calculating  a  weighted  ratio  for  all  the  lifting  tasks  involved  in  a 
given  job. 
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When  Used 

756.  The  JSI  can  be  used  to  assess  the  hazard  of  existing  lifting  tasks,  or  of  tasks  in  the 
design  stage  so  dtat  they  may  be  modified  if  it  is  found  that  they  create  a  significant  hazard. 
Although  the  authors  stress  that  job  or  task  modification  is  the  best  approach,  they  do  note  that 
the  JSI  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  selecting  workers  who  possess  the  lifting  capacity  required 
for  a  given  job  (Ayoub,  Selan  &  Liles,  1983;  Liles,  Deivanayagam,  Ayoub  &  Majahan,  1984). 

Procedures  for  Use 

757.  The  user  must  identify  the  following  components  for  use  in  the  regression  models 
that  predict  task  demand  and  worker  capacity.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  procedures  for 
measuring  worker  strength  and  dynamic  endurance  were  not  explained  in  the  published 
literature  but  that  the  reports  containing  the  information  are  listed  in  Liles,  Deivanayagam, 
Ayoub,  &  Mahajan  (1984). 

758.  Iksk  Demand  Component  Inputs; 

(1)  exposure  in  hours/day, 

(2)  maximum  required  weight  of  lift, 

(3)  frequency  of  lift. 

(4)  container  size. 

(5)  height  of  lift  initiation  and  termination. 

759.  Capacity  Component  Inputs: 

(1)  age,  gender. 

(2)  isometric  arm  and  back  strength, 

(3)  shoulder  height,  abdominal  depth, 

(4)  dynamic  endurance. 

760.  These  capacity  parameters  can  be  entered  for  a  particular  individual  or  a  population 
percentile.  The  pte^cted  demand  and  capacity  values  for  each  lifting  task  in  the  job  are  then 
used  in  the  JSI  equation  which  results  in  a  ratio  of  demand  to  capacity.  According  to  Ayoub  et 
al.  (1983),  a  JSI  of  less  than  1.5  represents  a  nominal  safety  risk.  The  same  reference  idso 
contains  a  table  relating  JSI  to  injury  riskfor  a  range  of  JSI  ratios. 

Advantages 

761.  The  major  advanuges  of  this  model,  as  compared  to  other  biomechanical  models, 
are  its  ability  to  combine  the  effects  of  several  types  of  lifts  within  a  job  and  its  validation 
against  actu^  injury  statistics.  The  ISI  also  provides  a  comparison  of  task  demand  and  worker 
or  population  capability  as  do  some  of  the  other  models. 
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Limitations 

762.  The  model  is  Utmted  in  that  it  osily  describes  a  lift  in  the  sagittal  plane  and  therefore 
does  not  deal  with  twisting  actions  which  can  be  signiHcant  in  injury.  The  JSI  considers  only 
lifting  and  does  not  deal  with  lowering  actions  (Liles,  Mahajan,  &  Ayoub,  1983).  The 
strength  predictions  are  based  only  on  static  strength  measures  which  may  not  accurately  refl^ 
the  actual  dynamic  lifting  situation.  Although  there  is  a  dynamic  endurance  component  in  the 
model  it  was  not  defined  in  the  literature  reviewed.  Unfortunately  much  of  the  development 
work  which  could  better  explain  how  the  components  of  the  model  were  derived  is  not 
published  in  readily  available  sources. 

Application  Examglgs 

763.  During  the  development  phase  this  model  was  used  in  a  large  number  of 
companies.  One  large  study  was  done  in  an  electronics  equipment  manufacturing  plant  where 
the  JSI  was  applied  and  compared  to  injury  statistics.  Some  of  the  concei)ts  of  the  model 
related  to  the  prediction  of  lifting  capacity  have  been  incorporated  into  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  guidelines  for  lifting  (section  6.3.1  -  NIOSH,  1981). 
The  JSI  has  been  compared  to  the  NIOSH  lifting  limits  in  terms  of  relationship  to  injury  and 
was  found  to  have  a  comparable  potential  for  prediction  (Liles,  Mahajan,  &  Ayoub,  1983). 

Technical  Details 

764.  The  regression  equations  required  to  model  capacity  and  demand  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  tables  of  the  coe^icients  for  each  input  variable  (Ayoub,  Selan,  &  Liles,  1983; 
Liles,  Deivanayagam,  Ayoub,  &  Mahajan,  1984).  The  heights  of  lift  initiation  and 
termination  are  combined  and  classified  into  lifting  ranges  using  a  chart  presented  in  Liles, 
Deivanayagam,  Ayoub,  and  Mahajan.  The  JSI  equation  is  also  given  in  that  reference.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  technical  details  of  anthropometric,  strength,  and  endurance  meavurements  are 
not  published  in  readily  available  sources  but  these  sources  are  referenced  in  the  pqiers  listed 
here. 
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FunireJNccds 

765.  The  model  could  be  expanded  to  include  dynamic  strength  measures,  and  lowering 
activities.  Provision  of  a  thrre  dimensional  analysis'  of  the  lift  would  also  be  useful.  The 
major  immediate  need  is  for  available  documentation  of  the  JSI  in  a  complete  form. 
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6.3.4  WATBAK-  A  Comnuter  Model  to  Estimate  Low  Back  Compression  and  Shear 

Forces. 

Summary  Description 

766.  WATBAK  is  a  computer-based  model  used  for  the  quantitative  assessment  of  lifting 
usks  in  terms  of  the  stress  pUced  on  various  body  joints,  including  low  back  intervertebr^ 
joints.  WATBAK  accepts  data  obtained  from  representations  of  Ute  lifting  task,  based  on 
photographs,  film,  video-tape,  electro-optical  sensors,  or  a  computer  manikin,  and 
incorporates  those  data  into  a  computer  model  of  the  human  body.  The  nK>del,  which  is 
available  in  2-D  and  3-D  versions,  yields  the  reaction  forces  and  moments  of  force  at  the 
elbow,  shoulder,  L4/LS  level  on  the  lumbar  spine,  hip,  knee  and  ankle  joints,  and  estimates  the 
size  of  the  compressive  and  shear  forces  produced  on  the  L4/L5  intervertebral  disc.  Those 
compressive  and  shear  forces  are  compare  with  tolerance  limits  reported  in  the  literature  to 
determine  the  relative  safety  of  lifts. 

767.  The  concepts  underlying  the  calculations  used  in  WATBAK  arc  those  of 
conventional  linked  segment  biomechanical  models.  These  have  been  reported  in 
biomechanical  literature  for  many  types  of  nwvements. 

768.  The  nnodel  takes  into  account: 

(1)  body  position  used  in  the  lift, 

(2)  weight  of  the  object  lifted, 

(3)  height,  weight  and  sex  of  the  person  performing  the  lift. 

History  and  Source 

769.  The  model  was  developed  by  the  University  of  Wate.ioo,  Ontario,  tinder  contract  to 
DCIEM,  Toronto  (Norman  &  McGill,  1989).  The  aim  was  to  produce  a  tool  that  could  be 
used  quickly  ud  reladvely  easily  by  minimally  trained  personnel,  to  analyse  the  strength 
demands  and  risk  of  injury  for  a  wide  variety  of  lifting  tasks. 

Product  and  Purpose 

770.  The  model  outputs  numeric  values  of  body  segment  parameters  (mass,  centre  of 
gravity,  length),  ground  reaction  forces,  reaction  forces  and  moments  acting  cn  each  segment, 
lumbar  spine  compression  and  shear  forces,  and  intra-abdominal  pressure.  Maximal  tolerance 
levels  for  lumber  compression  and  joint  moments  are  quoted  based  on  values  obtained  from  the 
open  literanue.  The  final  output  of  the  model  is  a  link«l  segment  diagram  of  the  subject  in  the 
posidoh  used  in  the  calculadons. 

When  Used 

7)1.  The  model  can  be  used  in  the  design  oi  operator  tasks  and  work  place  layouts,  to 
ensure  that  loads  and  postures  do  not  create  an  unstife  risk.  It  can  also  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
safety  of  existing  tasks  and  to  indicate  the  extent  of  n>odificadons  required  to  reduce  hazanls. 
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772.  To  run  the  WATBAK  model,  the  user  must  have  a  side-elevation  representation  of 
the  lift  to  be  analysed.  The  representation  can  be  from  digitised  photographs  or  video-tape, 
from  electro-optical  sensors  such  as  SELSPOT  or  WATSMART,  or  from  a  computer¬ 
generated  manikin.  Bom  this  representation,  the  user  defines  the  x  and  y  coordinates  of  the 
feet,  ankles,  knees,  hips,  idioulders,  elbows,  hands,  head  and  L4/LS  of  the  person  performing 
the  lift  The  accuracy  and  validity  of  the  output  is  dependent  or.  the  accuracy  of  the  dipdsation. 
The  user  also  inputs  the  height,  weight  and  sex  of  the  subject  and  the  weigh!  of  the  object 

Advantages 

773.  The  major  contribution  of  this  model  is  the  development  of  an  easily  usable, 
interactive  software  package.  This  package  can  be  used  to  assess  job  task  demands  by  an 
operator  minimally  trained  in  biomechanics  and  in  the  use  of  computers  (Norman.  1984). 

Limitations 

774.  The  principal  lunitadons  of  the  model  are: 

(1)  unaided  lift  (no  mechanical  aids), 

(2)  only  static  lifts  in  the  saginal  plane  can  be  analysed, 

(3)  good  coupling  (handles,  shoes,  floor  surface) 

(4)  favourable  ambient  environment, 

(5)  only  one  person  lifts  can  be  analysed. 

775.  In  addition,  experience  has  shown  that  the  model  is  highly  dependent  on  the 
accuracy  of  digitisation  of  the  joint  centres,  and  that  those  centres  cannot  be  located  easily  or 
reliably  from  photographs  or  video  of  persons  wearing  heavy  clothing. 

Application  Examples 

776.  The  model  has  been  used  in  work  place  investigations  of  acute  strength  demands  in 
industrial  tasks  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour,  Ontario  Workers'  Compensation  Board, ' 
Ontario  Hydro,  and  several  industrial  organisations.  The  model  has  been  us^  in  the  analysis 
of  several  military  tasks.  The  program  has  also  been  used  at  the  Universities  of  Dalhousie, 
Laurentian,  and  Queen's,  and  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  to  assess  manual  handling  of 
materials  problems  in  the  mining  industry. 

Twlinical  Details 

777.  The  model  was  originally  developed  to  run  on  a  Hewlett-Packard  9845B  micro¬ 
computer.  The  program  was  subsequently  re-written,  and  will  now  run  on  any  IBM- 
compatible  PC  with  at  least512K.  Graphical  output  of  body  postures  can  be  obtain^  if  the 
machine  has  a  graphics  card. 
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6.4  INTRODUCTION:  WORK  SPACE  DESIGN 

778.  Incompatibilities  between  the  dimensions  of  the  work  space  and  the  size  and  reach 
capability  of  the  operator  or  maintainer  can  have  a  major  effect  on  system  performance. 
Typically  such  problems  are  addressed  titrough  the  use  of  Htting  trials  using  full-scale 
mockups.  The  work  space  concept  must  well  established,  however,  before  a  mockup  can  be 
built.  Fortunately,  ant^pometry  is  or.^  of  the  most  readily  quantified  of  human  capabilities, 
and  lends  itself  to  modeling  in  two  or  three  dimensions.  Anthropometrical  models  can  be  used 
to  study  human  performance  in  terms  the  al^Q^  of  an  operator  of  a  given  physical  size  to  work 
in  a  given  space,  reach  specific  controls  and  see  specific  displays.  Such  mo^ls  are  the  human 
engineering  tools  which  are  most  clo?.ely  allied  to  engineering  design  methods,  in  particular 

techniques  (Meniman,  Muckier,  Howells,  Olive,  &  Beevis,  1984). 

779.  Computer-generated  anthropometrical  models  (referred  to  by  Kroemer,  Snook, 
Meadows,  and  i^eutsch,  1988  as  operator-equipment  interface  models)  o^er  advantages  over 
the  more  traditional  drawing  board  and  mock-up  approaches  to  work  space  desi^.  In 
particular  they  permit  the  representation  of  individud  operators,  and  of  the  full  variety  of 
combinations  of  body  segment  lengths,  rather  than  the  more  limited  'percentile'  approach 
which  has  been  used  previously.  Moroney  and  Smi^  (1972)  concluded  that  the  only  solution 
to  the  problem  of  designing  work  spaces  to  accoitmodate  the  interaction  between  different 
anthropometric  variables  was  the  development  of  variable-sized  mathematical  man-models. 

780.  As  well  as  permitting  such  an  approach,  anthropometrical  models  offer  a  medium 
for  inte^dng  other  aspects  of  operator  performance  such  as  the  kinematics  of  limb  motion, 
force  abilities,  and  body  segment  incnial  abilities.  At  least  three  major  attempts  to  produce 
integrated,  structured,  crew  station  design  tools  have  been  based  on  three-dimensional  man- 
models  (Ryan  1973;  Kulwicki,  McDaniel  &  Guadagna,  1987;  Evans,  1989).  Kroemer, 
Snook,  Meadows,  and  Deutsch  (1988)  report  on  a  woricshop  dedicated  to  examining  the 
feasibility  of  developing  such  an  integrated  ‘ergonomic*  naodd  for  work  station  design. 

6.3  OVERVIEW  AND  RECX)MMENDED  REFERENCES:  WORK  SPACE  DESIGN 

781.  The  original  computer-generated  anthropometrical  model,  or  manikin,  appears  to 
have  been  FIRST  I^N.  a  seven  segment  figure  produced  at  Boeing  Company,  USA,  in  1961 
(Fetter,  1982).  This  development  was  followed  by  the  more  well  krwwn  BOEMAN,  produced 
at  Boeing  Company  under  Joint  Army,  .Navy,  Air  Force  (JANAIR)  sponsorship  in  1967-68. 
BOEMAN  was  part  of  s  larger  program  entitled  Cockpit  Geome^  Evaluation,  intended  to 
evaluate  ihe  physical  compatibility  of  a  seated  crew  member  with  any  crew  station.  The 
original  research  progrm  annapat^  development  starting  with  a  link  segment  or  ‘stick  figure’ 
manikin,  and  progressing  through  six  stages  to  incorporate  enfieshment,  digit  manipulation, 
energy  expen^ture  and  force  capability,  and  flexible  skin  interference  analysis  (Ryan ,  1973). 
That  development  does  not  appear  to  have  been  implemented. 

782.  Other  developriKnts  started  modestly,  and  evolved.  The  SAMMIE  model  (section 
6.6.3),  which  is  now  available  commercially,  originated  in  a  simple  stick  figure  representation 
of  the  upper  torso,  head,  ard  arms  (Bonney.  1969).  COMBIMAN  (section  6.6.2)  has  had  a 
series  of  improvemciits,  and  a  second  m^el,  CREW  CHIEF  (section  6.6.S),  has  been 
developed  from  that  technology  (McDaniel,  1989).  This  model  is  intended  for  the  desi^  of 
maintenance  facilities  in  aircr^t.  It  has  several  interesting  features  including  the  capability  to 
call  up  standard  maintenance  operator  postures,  tools,  and  clothing,  and  the  ability  to 
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automatically  adjust  the  manikin  posture  to  complete  the  required  task.  CREW  CHIEF  also 
incoqxiraies  strength  data  relevant  to  maintenance  tasks. 

783.  A  number  of  other  woric  space  design  man-models  have  been,  or  are  being, 
developed  in  Australia,  Canada,  Fiance.  FRG,  The  Netherlands,  U.K.,  and  U,S.A.  A  review 
of  computer-generated  man-models  (Hickey,  Pierrynowski  &  Rothwell,  1985)  identified  two 
2-dimensional  anthropometry  models,  and  thirteen  3-dimensional  models.  These  range  from 
2-dimensional  representations  of  single  limbs  to  representations  of  several  operators  in  a 
complex  work  space.  They  include  modeling  of  limitations  on  joint  motion,  ability  to  model 
the  effects  of  restraints  such  as  safety  harnesses,  and  ability  to  represent  the  view  of  the  man- 
model. 

784.  The  whole-body  man-models  vary  in  their  level  of  complexity.  At  one  extreme  they 
are  detailed  representadons  of  the  body,  with  no  built-in  assumptions  about  posture  or  position. 
Such  models  are  the  computer  equivalent  of  a  dummy,  or  an  aniculated  drawing  board 
manikin.  At  the  other  extreme,  some  models  include  rules  for  the  placement  of  the  model 
relative  to  reference  points  such  as  the  design  eye  position  or  the  seat  reference  point,  as  well  as 
rules  governing  the  ^nire  of  the  manikin.  Both  types  of  model  include  mathemadcal  routines 
which  develop  the  internal  link  lengths  of  the  'skeleton*  from  regression  equations  relating 
measurable  external  dimensions  to  the  internal  link  lengths.  They  may  also  include  another 
routine  for  enfleshment  of  the  'skeleton'  once  it  has  teen  generated.  These  mathematical 
routines  are  the  "anthi  opometric"  models  of  Kroemer,  Snook,  Meadows,  &  Deutsch,  1988. 

785.  A  number  of  riKxle!  developers  have  studied  the  incorporation  of  Idnematic  aspects 
of  reach  and  vision.  With  the  exception  of  the  work  of  Ayou'o  (1974)  and  Deivanayagam, 
Ayoub  and  Kennedy  (1974)  few  refeiences  have  teen  found  to  such  work,  and  no  mcraels 
appear  to  include  a  true  kinematic  capability.  CX)MB1MAN  includes  the  end  points  of  paths  of 
nnotion;  TEMPUS  (Badlcr,  Korein,  Korein,  Radack,  &  Brotman,  1985;  Kroemer,  Snook, 
Meadows,  &  Deutsch,  1988)  incorporates  "goii  directed  reaches". 

786.  More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Articulated  Ibtal  Body  (ATB)  rrxxlel.  BOEMAN, 
Computerized  Accommodated  Percentage  Evaluation  (C^PE),  CAR,  COMBIMAN,  CREW 
CHIEF,  PLAID/TEMPUS,  and  SAMMIE  are  provided  in  Kroemer,  Snook,  Meadows,  & 
Deutsch,  1988.  Applications  of  SAMMIE  and  TEMPUS  are  described  in  McMillan,  Beevis, 
Salas,  Strub,  Sutton,  and  van  Breda  (1989).  A  comparative  review  of  SAMMIE, 
COMBIMAN,  CREW  CHIEF,  CAR,  JACK,  and  SAFEWORK  is  provided  by  PaqueKc. 
(1990).  Despite  the  proliferation  of  trtodels,  few  appear  to  be  available  to  all  potential  users, 
and  few  appear  to  be  used  on  a  regular  basis.  The  models  revir.wed  herein  appear  to  be  the 
tktost  relevant  to  weapon  system  design,  although  not  all  are  widely  available. 

787.  Con^ahsons  of  the  available  irndels  are  hindered  by  lack  of  details,  and  by  lack  of 
common  definitions,  such  as  the  meaning  of  ‘body  segment'  or  ‘link*.  All  of  the  models 
appear  to  have  limitations.  Typical  problems  to  be  anticipated  in  adopting  such  models  are 
reviewed  by  Rothwell  (1989).  Typicjjiy  the  models  lack: 

(1)  demonstrated  validity, 

(2)  representatior.  of  limitations  in  movement  and  response  of  the  limb 
ptmtiuns  to  a  change  in  posture. 
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(3)  standaid  anthropometry  data  bases, 

(4)  representation  of  clothing  and  the  effects  of  clothing, 

(5)  generality  of  the  model, 

(6)  compatibility  with  the  range  of  skills  of  potential  users. 

(7)  biomechanical  cluuacteristics, 

(8)  compadbility  with  other  CAD  systems. 

788.  One  feature  lacking  in  all  the  models  reviewed  is  the  exploitation  of  the  ideas  of 
Motoney  and  Smith  (1972)  for  the  handling  of  the  multi-variate  anthiopomemcal  data.  With 
the  exception  of  the  work  of  Bittner  (1974)  and  Hendy  (1990),  no-one  appears  to  have 
exploited  the  potential  of  computer  modeling  of  the  statistics  of  the  interactions  of  the  different 
body  segment  dimensions.  With  the  exception  of  CAR,  every  model  reviewed  used  regression 
analyses  to  define  ‘percentile’  manikins,  despite  the  acknowledged  limitations  of  the  percentile 
concept  to  describe  more  than  one  anthropometric  characteristic. 

789.  The  most  recent  development  of  computer-generated  anthropometrical  man-models 
appears  to  be  their  use  in  animated  work  sequences,  to  evaluate  the  feasiUlity  of  performing  a 
specific  task  in  a  confined  space.  Such  animations  have  been  used  to  investigate  task 
performance  in  a  zero-gravity  environment,  in  advance  of  water  tank  simulations  or  actual 
operational  experience  (Emmett .  1986:  Tice.  1987).  Another  interesting  development  is  the 
move  towards  integration  of  such  man-models,  or  manikins,  with  integrated  human 
engineering  design  and  development  tools.  Such  tools  are  intended  to  support  the 
design/development  process  from  mission  analysis  through  to  detailed  design  (Kulwicki, 
McDimiel  &  Guadagna,  1987). 
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6.6  MODEL  SUMMARIES:  WORK  SPACE  DESIGN 
6.6.1  Crewstarion  Assessment  of  Reach  (CARl 


790.  CAR  is  intended  to  pentiu  the  percentage  of  t  speciHed  user  population  that  is 
physically  accomnxxlated  by  the  geometry  of  a  given  aircraft  crew  station  to  be  dt^ermined. 
The  CAR  model  is  based  on  an  internally  created  link  structure  which  is  generated  horn  14 
anthropometric  measures  of  the  user  population  and  link  transformation  equations. 

791.  The  CAR  fink  manikin  is  adjusted  using  anthropometric  data,  and  compared  with 
(he  constraints  imposed  by  the  crew  station  using  a  series  of  logical  routines.  The 
anthropometric  dau  are  either  files  of  measurements  from  specific  individuals,  or  are  generated 
from  existing  population  data  (based  on  the  1964  US  Navy  aircrew  anthropometry  survey) 
using  a  Monte  Cario  simulation  process. 

792.  The  model  is  nomully  used  for  studies  of  seated  positions,  although  standing 
positions  have  been  evaluation  by  NASA  and  the  US  National  Bureau  of  Mines.  Reach 
assessments  can  be  carried  out  for  up  to  49  control  positions.  All  assessments  are  controlled 
by  mathematical  algorithms,  with  no  intervention  by  the  user.  A  more  complete  description  is 
provided  in  Kroemer,  Snook,  Meadows,  and  Deutsch  (1988). 


Fig.  6.1  The  basic  CAR  link  manikin 
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History  and  Spurc? 

793.  The  original  CAR  progiam  was  developed  in  1976  by  Boeing  Aerospace 
Corporation  for  the  US  NavjJ  Air  Development  Center  (US  NADC).  The  model  was 
developed  from  the  Computerized  Accommodated  Percenage  Evaluation  (CAPE)  approach  to 
using  j^n-cntilc  anthropometry  data  (Bittner,  1976),  and  was  based  on  the  earlier  BOEMAN 
computer-generated  manikin.  The  impetus  for  CAR  was  the  need  to  evaluate  a  number  of 
competing  candidate  cockpit  designs.  CAR  was  required  to  be  simple  to  operate  and  to  require 
little  computer  time  to  run. 

794.  Under  contract  to  US  NADC,  Analytics  Inc.  has  developed  and  revised  the 
program,  producing  versions  llA.  Ill  and  IV.  The  latter  was  released  in  August  1984.  Under  a 
Canada:US  information  exchange  agreement  CAR  T/  was  re-compiled  to  run  on  an  IBM  PC 
compadbie  computer,  and  evaluated  for  its  accuracy  in  representing  a  Canadian  populadon 
(Pierrynowski,  1987;  Pigeau  &  Rod.well,  1989 ), 

Product  and  Puipose 

7 95.  Each  accomnxxlation  analysis  produces  a  report  summarising  the  results  for  reach, 
vision  and  head  clearance  tests.  The  contents  arc  structured  as: 

(1)  operator  sample  and  crew  stadon  dcscripdons, 

(2)  percentage  of  operators  positioned  to  specified  anchor  point. 

(3)  vision  accomnwdation, 

(4)  percentage  of  operator  sample  accomriKxlated, 

(5)  summary  of  reach  to  each  coittrol. 

When  Used 

796.  CAR  was  intended  for  use  in  die  evaluation  of  proposals  for  crew  stadon  design.  It 
is  therefore  appropriate  to  either  the  evaluation  of  designs  as  they  evolve  or  to  the  comparison 
of  different  candidate  concepts.  CAR  is  also  being  examined  for  its  appropriateness  to 
assigning  specific  operators  to  crew  stations  which  impose  size  limitations  on  the  user 
populadon. 

ProgcdurcsforUsc 

797.  The  user  must  prepare  input  file  data  for  the  proposed  user  population,  and  for  the 
crew  station  geometry.  Pouneen  anthropometric  variables  must  be  specified,  either  for  each 
individual  operator,  or  for  a  user  population.  To  define  the  user  population,  the  user  specifies; 
manikin  anchorage  point,  design  eye  point,  line  of  sight,  seat  characteristics,  head  clearance 
data,  hand  or  foot  controls.  One  of  four  anchorage  points  can  be  selected:  design  eye  point 
(DEP),  seat  reference  point  (SRP),  foot-point  seated,  foot-point  standing.  The  crew  station  is 
defn^  in  X.Y,Z  coordinates  as  per  normal  aircraft  design  practice.  Seat  dimensions  and 
adjustment  ranges  also  can  be  specified.  The  user  must  then  select  the  features  of  the  crew 
station  geometry  that  are  to  be  evaluated.  The  program  is  intended  for  interactive  use,  but  it 
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wili  accept  data  from  a  previously  created,  formatted  file. 

Advantages 

798.  CAR  includes  an  algorithm  for  calculating  hand  reach  envelopes  for  the  operator 
represented  by  the  manikin.  The  algorithm  includes  diHerent  types  of  grasp,  and  the  effects  of 
a  restraint  harness.  This  is  an  improvement  over  other  models  which  require  the  individual 
body  segments  to  be  manipulated  in  Oixier  to  determine  the  reach  envelope.  The  ability  to  select 
one  of  four  anchor  points  to  which  CAR  will  position  a  specific  pan  of  the  link  manikin, 
leaving  the  program  to  position  the  rest  of  the  manikin  appropriately,  is  an  asset  when  carrying 
out  repetitive  evaluations.  The  use  of  a  Monte-Carlo  technique  for  generating  the 
characteristics  of  individual  ‘operators’  is  another  advantage  of  CAR. 

799.  From  the  technical  viewpoint,  CAR  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  economical 
program.  The  original  specification  for  CAR  placed  limits  on  the  amount  of  CPU  time,  cost 
per  run,  and  effort  required  to  describe  the  crew  station.  Current  versions  of  the  model 
maintain  the  characteristics  of  economy  in  those  areas. 

Limitations 

800.  CAR's  limitations  arise  because  it  is  an  economical  program.  The  program  has  no 
graphical  output,  and  the  model  has  no  cnfleshmcnt.  The  crew  station  it.sclf  is  represented  by 
X,Y,Z  coordinates,  which  are  compatible  with  aircraft  design  practice,  but  not  with  other 
applications.  Because  of  the  use  of  X,Y,Z  coordinates  the  model  cannot  run  ‘clash  routines’  to 
indicate  that  the  manikin  is  reaching  through  a  pan  of  the  woric  station.  The  vision  analysis  is 
limited  to  the  line  of  sight  ‘over  the  nose’  or  to  the  line  of  sight  to  the  centre  of  a  display  from 
the  DEP.  Overall  the  mode!  is  a  useful  preliminary  assessment  tool,  but  it  docs  nut  address 
design  details. 

801.  Because  of  inherent  assumptions  about  the  crew  station  geometry  and  the  visual 
field,  CAR  does  not  appear  suited  to  evaluating  work  spaces  other  than  aircraft  crew  stations 
(despite  its  use  to  investigate  standing  work  situations^  Evaluations  of  CAR  III  (Hickey  & 
Rothwell,  1985)  and  CAR  IV  (Hickey  &  Pierrynowski,  1986)  identified  problems  with  ‘user 
friendliness’,  the  operator  sample  model,  the  crew  station  model,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
analyses. 


802.  CAR  was  used  to  evaluate  candidate  crew  station  designs  for  what  became  the  US 
Navy  F/A-18  aircraft.  It  has  subsequently  been  used  to  evaluate  the  crew  stations  of  the  H-136 
Kiowa  helicopter  and  the  BAE  Hawk  trainer  aircraft.  In  the  latter  application  CAR  identified 
some  problems  with  the  crew-station  which  were  disproven  using  live  subjects  (Hulme  & 
Hamilton,  1989).  There  have  been  several  validation  studies  of  the  model.  One  approach 
(Bennett,  Harris,  &.  Stokes,  1982)  validated  Sth,  50th  and  95th  percentile  manikins  generated 
by  C^R  against  the  reach  envelope  data  of  Kennedy  (1978).  The  results  agreed  generally 
within  3cm.  Pierrynowski  (1987)  compared  reach  envelopes  measured  on  13  females  with 
CAR  predictions.  In  general  CAR  predictions  underestunat^  the  subjects'  reach  abilities.  The 
results  suggest  that  the  model  is  too  restrictive  for  across-body  and  behind-body  reaches. 
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TccbpiaLIXtails 

803.  CAR  is  written  in  FORTRAN  V,  a  computer  language  based  on  ANSI  FORTRAN 
77.  The  program  consists  of  four  modules.  The  ^t  module  allows  the  derinidon  of  a  user 
sample;  tiie  second  allows  definition  of  the  crew  station;  the  third  performs  accommodation 
analyses  of  reach,  vision  and  head  clearance  using  files  generated  by  the  fint  and  second 
modules;  the  fourth  module  generates  reach  envelopes.  Hie  CAR-IV  program  consists  of 
approximately  16,000  lines  of  instructions,  and  is  some  7S9k  bytes  in  size. 
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Future  Needs 

804.  Representatives  of  US  NADC  have  suggested  that  CAR  might  be  given  an 
interactive  graphi;.s  capability,  which  would  make  it  much  more  useful  for  evaluating  a  specific 
crew  station.  It  would  also  permit  the  user  to  understand  what  the  program  is  doing  to  the 
man-model,  and  to  accept  or  reject  the  results  on  that  basis.  Additional  improvements  which 
are  being  considered  include  validation  and  improvement  of  the  link  transformation  equations 
(focussing  on  female  link  transformations),  and  modelling  high  seat  back  angles,  restraint 
systems,  overhead  reaches,  and  effects  of  gravity.  Such  developments  may  make  the  program 
much  larger  than  it  is  currently,  however,  and  the  advantage  of  its  economy  could  tc  lost. 
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6.6.2  Computerized  Biomechanical  Man-Model  fCX)MBIMAN) 

Summary  Description 

805.  COMBIMAN  is  a  three-dimensional,  expert,  biomechanical  model  of  an  aircraft 
pilot  based  on  a  link  manikin.  The  link  system  is  initially  defined  from  12  anthrcpcrncmc 
surface  dimensions;  the  lengths  of  the  links  can  be  varied  to  reHcci  dirierent  anthropometric 
percentiles  and  proportions.  The  user  can  call  up  data  from  several  populations,  including 
USAF  male  pilots,  USAF  female  pilots,  USAF  men,  USAF  women.  Army  pilots.  Army 
women.  The  user  can  also  add  additional  survey  data  to  the  data  base.  Standard  postures 
include  sitting  erect  and  sitting  slumped  against  a  seat  back.  Arm  reach  and  reach  envelopes  are 
computed  as  a  function  of  clothing  and  harness  restraint 

806.  The  crew  station  is  defined  as  a  set  of  up  to  250  panels,  and  up  to  150  controls  can 
be  identified  on  or  off  the  panels.  Views  of  the  model  and  work  space  can  be  selected  by 
specifying  the  amount  of  roll,  pitch  and  yaw  about  three  orthogonal  planes. 


Fig.  6.2  COMBIMAN  in  a  typical  reach  analysis  application 
History  and  Source 

G07.  COMBIMAN  was  initially  developed  for  the  US  Air  Force  in  1973  to  assiitt  in  the 
design  and  analysis  of  aircraft  crew  sutions.  The  program  has  been  successively  developed 
since  that  time.  Version  8  was  completed  in  1989. 

808.  COMBIMAN  has  been  distributed  to  major  aerospace  industries  in  the  US.A  since 
1978.  The  software  and  analytical  services  using  COMBIMAN  arc  available  from  the  Crevv 
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System  Ergonomics  Information  Analysis  Center  (CSERIAC)  at  CSERIAC  Program  Office, 
AUCFH/CSERIAC.  Wright-Pattcrson  AFB,  OH  45433-6573,  USA.  US  regulations  limit  the 
availability  of  the  software  outside  the  USA. 

Product  and  Purpose 

809.  COMBIMAN  produces  estimates  of  the  ability  of  persons  with  specific 
anthropometric  characteristics  to  reach  specified  controls.  COMBIMAN  can  also  be  used  to 
produce  vision  plots,  using  the  plotting  algorithm  centred  to  the  eye  point  of  the  manikin. 
Msion  plots  are  as  per  US  MIL-STD-850.  Strength  analyses  of  the  operation  of  all  types  of 
aircraft  conuols  are  ^so  available. 

810.  The  reach  envelopes,  vision  plots,  and  strength  analyses  are  used  to  evaluate 
proposed  crew  station  designs  for  their  compatibility  with  specific  users,  and  thereby,  with  the 
extremes  of  a  user  population. 

WhctLUxd 

811.  COMBIMAN.  like  other  anthropometrical  man-models,  is  suitable  for  use 
throughout  the  development  of  the  crew  station  concep;. 

Progcdurcs  for  Use 

812.  COMBIMAN  is  a  task-driven,  expert  system.  It  is  used  interactively  at  a  CRT 
terminal.  The  analyst  or  designer  specifies  the  task  COMBIMAN  is  to  perform  by  answering 
prompts;  then  the  program  automatically  simulates  the  activity  and  shows  the  results.  The 
analyst  selects  which  user  population  and  user  percentile  he  wishes  to  represent,  and  the  12 
critical  dimensions  which  are  to  be  evaluated:  sitting  height,  eye  height,  arm  length,  leg 
length,  etc.  A  two-variable  method  of  specifying  the  user  body  size  range  is  also  available. 
The  program  then  provides  a  manikin  with  the  most  probable  size  and  proportions,  drawn  from 
regression  equations  based  on  the  USAF  AAMRL  Anthropometry  Data  Ba  k.  Dimensions  for 
a  select  set  of  individual  subjects  may  be  entered  to  verify  multivariate  accommodations.  The 
user  must  also  specify  the  crew  station  by  defining  the  relevant  planes  and  controls  in  it.  The 
user  can  then  select  the  viewpoint  from  which  to  study  ihe  manikin  and  crew  station. 

Adyaniagcs 

8 1 3.  COMBIMAN  is  based  on  data  drawn  from  an  extensive  anthropometric  data  bank, 
‘fhe  model  represents  an  enfleshed  operator,  in  three-dimensional  graphics.  Clothing  and 
personal  equipment  can  also  be  represented,  facilitating  the  visu^  examination  of  body 
clearance  problems.  It  can  perform  preprogrammed  reach  sequences,  and  can  simulate 
restraints  such  as  shoulder  harness,  lap  belts,  etc..  Three  different  hand  grips  can  be  used  in 
reach  analyses  (whole  hand  reach,  functional  reach,  and  finger  tip  reach).  For  field-of-view 
evaluations  it  is  possible  to  add  obscuration  templates  for  helmets,  respirators  etc.,  and  to 
represent  a  range  of  head  and  neck  movements. 

814.  In  addition  to  the  ability  to  call  up  a  plot  of  the  manikin  and  crew  station,  and  a 
visual  plot  from  within  the  work  space,  the  user  can  call  up  a  zoom  feature,  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  specific  portions  of  the  crew  stauon. 
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Limiwggns 

815.  Because  of  its  intended  use.  COMBIMAN  is  limited  to  the  representation  of  a 
seated  operator.  US  policy  on  technology  transfer  limits  its  availability  outside  the  USA. 

APDlication  Examples 

816.  COMBIMAN  has  been  used  by  the  US  Air  Force  to  evaluate  design  changes  to 
airacw  stations,  saving  the  costs  associated  with  hardware  mockups  and  prototypes  (McDaniel 
&  Hofmann,  1990).  The  USAF  has  provided  COMBIMAN  software  to  several  aerospace 
contractors  for  use  in  aircraft  development  projects.  Specific  details  arc  not  available. 

Technical  Details 

817.  The  COMBIMAN  so^warc  was  written  in  FORTRAN  IV  and  compiled  using  an 
IBM  FORTRAN  G  compiler,  and  one  module  is  written  in  IBM  assembler  language.  The 
program  has  been  rc-compiled  to  run  on  the  VAX  scries  of  computers,  and  firmware  versions 
of  the  program  are  being  distributed  by  CSERIAC. 

4 
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Future  Needs 

818.  As  with  other  models  which  represent  a  three-dimensional  manikin,  there  is  sdll  a 
need  to  implement  constraints  on  the  interrelationships  of  the  movements  of  different  body 
segments. 

819.  COMBIMAN  has  been  developed  to  include  strength  characteristics,  and  to 
compensate  for  the  effects  of  clothing  and  harness  on  reach  capability.  Additional 
developments  of  those  capabilities  are  planned. 
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6.6.3  System  for  Aiding  Man-Machine  Interaction  Evaluation  (SAMMIEI 

Summary  Pcscription 

820.  SAMMIE  is  a  commercially  available  computer-based  anthn^xnnetiical  model  The 
manikin  is  based  on  a  link  model  which  is  enfleshed  by  a  series  of  rectangular  prisms  or 
polyhedra  derived  from  X,Y  segment  girth  data.  The  link  segments  and  other  reference  points 
are  derived  from  anthropometric  surface  dimensions  or  from  body  segment  lengths.  The 
anthropometric  data  on  which  the  manikin  is  based  are  derived  from  those  reported  by 
Dreyfus,  and  the  girths  from  an  RAF  anthropometry  survey.  Other  data  can  also  be  input  by 
the  u.ser.  and  the  Industrial  Engineering  Department,  State  University  of  New  York  has 
prepared  a  manual  for  data  file  construction  from  any  data  source. 

821.  The  work  space  representation  is  defined  three-dimensionally  as  basic  geometric 
shapes  (prisms,  cuboids  and  cylinders),  or  by  irregular  solids  described  by  vertices,  edges  and 
faces.  The  latest  version  of  the  program  provides  'clash'  detection,  to  identify  if  work  space 
entities  interfere  with  one  another,  and  by  how  much.  The  program  also  includes  a  surface 
and  shading  facility  to  produce  realistic  views  of  the  model  and  work  space. 


Fig.  6.3  Typical  application  of  SAMMEE,  and  examples  of  basic  manikin 

822.  Work  space  details  can  be  generated  interactively,  or  can  be  entered  to  a  data  file 
follo\^ing  off  line  preparation.  The  spatial  and  hierarchical  relationships  of  the  components  of 
the  work  space  must  be  specified.  Because  of  those  relation.ships,  mechanical  functions  can 
be  simulated,  such  as  the  upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  forks  on  a  fork  lift  truck. 
Such  movements  may  be  grouped  (all  members  of  a  set  move  together),  or  independent. 
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Hisiofy  and  Source 

823.  The  development  of  SAMMDE  is  reported  by  Bonney  (1989).  SAMMIE  was 
developed  at  the  Univetsity  of  Nottingham,  UK,  in  1968/w.  The  original  version  was  a  stick 
figure  upper  torso.  It  was  developed  to  be  a  general  purpose  manikin  operable  in  a  general 
purpose  work  space,  and  marketed  in  the  UK  by  Compel  Inc.  In  1982  the  program  rights 
were  purchased  by  Ihime  Computer  Linuted,  and  the  program  was  improved  for  commercial 
distribution.  It  became  available  for  industrial  use  in  North  America  in  1984,  running  on  a 
Prime<8>  computer.  In  1989  Prime  discontinued  full  support  of  the  software.  In  1987  the 
orijpnal  developers  of  the  nradel  launched  a  separate  version  of  the  model,  SAMMIH  C.A.D, 
which  runs  on  Sun®,  VAX®  and  Silicon  Graphics  Iris®  computers,  and  is  mariceted 
worldwide  by  SAMMIE  C.A.D.  Loughborough,  U.K.. 

Product  and  Purpose 

824.  SAMMIE  has  available  a  variety  of  graphical  r^resentations,  including  mirror  and 
reflection  views,  three  orthogonal  views  and  perspective  view,  and  mesh>grid  fleld-of-view 
representation.  Such  views  can  be  selected  either  from  the  manikin's  eye  position  or  from  an 
external  reference  point.  The  program  also  permits  the  user  to  test  reach  and  sight  to  a 
sequence  of  specific  points  in  the  work  place. 

When  Used 

825.  As  with  other  computer  manikins.  SAMMIE  can  be  used  throughout  the  design/ 
development  cycle,  to  address  questions  of  work  space  design. 

Procedures  for  Use 

826.  SAMMIE  is  used  interactively  from  a  graphics  terminal.  The  program  is  smictured 
in  modules  that  address  (UfTeient  characteristics  of  the  Rxxkl:  creation  of  primitives  to  build 
work  place  models,  creation  of  the  model  structure,  oonirbl  of  the  3*D  view  c€  the  work  place, 
storagefretrieval  of  models,  production  of  Aitoff  or  Mercator  projections,  removal  of  hidden 
lines,  field  of  vision,  movement  of  the  man-model's  limbs,  control  of  die  man-model's 
anthropometric  characteristics,  etc.  The  user  accesses  each  of  these  modules  using  the 
keyboard,  tablet  or  screen  menu.  Several  analytical  functions  can  be  completed  in 
'background'  while  the  user  makes  up  the  viewing  features  on  the  CRT. 

AdYMBggS 

827.  SAMMIE  is  a  general  purpose  representation  of  operators  and  their  woric  space. 
The  program  permits  the  represenution  of  multiple  operators,  and  elaborate  visual  fields.  The 
hierarchical  construction  of  the  work  space  representation  permits  it  to  be  manipulated  to 
simulate  the  movement  of  equipment,  for  example  the  movement  of  objects  seen  from  within  a 
vehicle.  The  manikin  includes  limits  for  joint  rotation,  including  ‘comfort*  limits. 

Limitations 

828.  A  major  limitation  is  that  SAMMIE  currently  does  not  incorporate  anthnxiometiy 
data  from  tepresenudve  populations.  In  addition,  some  of  the  fixed  characteristics  of  the  link 
model  result  in  unrepresentative  values  of  manikin  dimensions  when  representing  personnel 
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near  the  tails  of  the  population  size  distribution. 

829.  As  with  other  computer  manikins.  SAMMIE  does  not  incoipotate  any  logic  to 
modify  posture  as  a  result,  for  example,  of  chaiiging  the  line  of  sight 

Application  Examples 

830.  SAMMIE  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  design  projects.  Bonney  (1989)  reports  that 
the  applications  fall  into  two  broad  categories.  The  first  is  the  design  of  crew  stations  for 
aircraft,  vehicles,  ships,  etc.  The  second  in  the  design  of  computer-ba^  work  stations  such 
as  CAD  terminals,  bank  teller  stations  etc.  More  than  thirty  organisations  in  the  U.K.,  and  at 
least  six  companies  in  the  USA  have  used  the  program.  SAMMIE  has  been  used  by  the 
Canadian  Forces  for  the  evaluation  of  existing  aircrew  size  selection  standards  (Rothwell, 
1989). 

TKhpicalDciials 

831.  The  SAMMIE  program  marketed  by  Prime  Computer  Ltd.  runs  on  all  Prime  30 
series  32-bit  computers.  The  program  is  written  in  FORTRAN  77  and  has  the  facility  for  2- 
way  transfer  of  models  creatM  using  other  Prime  CAD  programs.  The  SAMMIE  program 
marketed  by  Prime  Computers  runs  on  all  Prime  SO  series  32-bit  computers.  The  program  is 
written  in  FORTRAN  77  and  has  the  facility  for  2-way  transfer  of  models  created  using  other 
Prime  CAD  programs.  Details  of  the  SAMMIE  C.A.D.  version  are  not  available.  It  runs  on  a 
VAX  computer.  Sun  work  station,  or  Silicon  Graphics  Iris. 
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Funire  Needs 

832.  Several  developments  of  SAMMIE  are  currently  underway,  including  the 
development  of  the  US  miliu^  standard  anthropometry  data  files.  The  most  desirable 
development  is  seen  as  the  provision  of  the  equivalent  of  a  reflex  system,  to  control  the  posture 
of  the  manikin  as  individual  body  segments  are  manipulated.  A  second  logical  extension 
would  be  to  include  biomechanical  tnodeling,  so  that  the  manikin  can  be  used  to  evaluate 
manual  materials  handling  tasks. 
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833.  .\DAPS  is  an  interactive  graphical  computer-aided  desi^  tool  fw  visualisation  of  a 
human  worV  space  with  an  emphasis  on  anUuopometrical  evaluation.  With  ADAPS,  three- 
dimensional  anthropometrical  models,  based  on  24-elenjent  link  systems,  can  be  displayed  on  a 
graphics  screen  in  a  three-dimensional  drawing  of  a  work  space. 

834.  Enfleshment  is  provided  by  straight  lines  drawn  between^  link-relat^  surface 
points.  Link  segments  and  smface  points  are  dmved  from  anthropometric  Si^ace  dimensions 
or  body  segment  lengths.  The  anthropometric  data  on  which  the  manikins  arc  based  are 
derived  from  those  reported  by  Molenbrosk  and  Diricen  (1987).  9ther  data  can  be  input  by  the 
user,  to  represent  specific  populations  such  as  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 


Fig.  6.4  Rcprc.scmation  of  sonK  of  the  ADAPS-manikins 
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835.  Features  of  ADAJPS  include: 

(1)  interactive  manipulation  of  the  manikin's  posture  with  automatic 
restriction  of  joint-range  angles, 

(2)  interactive  definition  of  body  size  to  represent  the  desired 
population  and  size  category  (percentile), 

(3)  integrated  reach  algorithms  for  the  hands  and  feu  and  a  direction 
algorithm  for  the  manikin's  field  of  view. 

836.  Work  space  representation  is  defined  as  three-dimensional  wire  frames,  using  basic 
geometric  shapes  (cuboids  and  cylinders),  translation  and  rotation  sweeps,  or  plain  lines.  The 
work  space  description  has  to  Ire  entered  off-line,  before  storage  in  a  'work  space  library'. 
After  this  storage  the  user  can  switch  between  design  alternatives  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Hierarchical  relationships  of  the  work  space  components  can  be  specified  in  such  a  way  that 
functionality  can  be  simulated. 

History  and  Source 

837.  ADAPS  was  started  in  1979  as  a  ^aduate  project  in  the  Product  Ergonomics  Group 
of  the  Faculty  of  Industrial  Design  Engineering,  Delft  University  of  Technology  (DUT),  The 
Netherlands.  Further  development,  in  cooperation  with  the  Computer  Center  of  DUT,  resulted 
in  a  practical  and  efficient  CAD  tool  for  work  space  design  and  anthropometrical  assessment 

Product  and  Purpose 

838.  ADAPS  can  produce  onhogonal,  isometric,  and  perspective  viev/s  of  the  work 
space  and  the  manikin.  It  can  also  produce  views  from  the  manikin's  eye  point  The  program 
therefore  permits  examination  of  fit,  reach,  access,  and  view  to  specific  points  in  the  work 
space.  The  main  purpose  envisaged  for  ADAPS  at  present  is  in  research  and  education  of 
industrial  designers.  ADAPS  can  be  used  throughout  the  design  process,  but  is  seen  as 
particularly  relevant  to  the  early  stages,  when  different  woric  space  design  options  can  be 
evaluated.  In  teaching,  it  is  currently  used  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Firculty  of  Industrial 
Design  Engineering  by  means  of: 

(1)  short  (three  afternoons)  introductory  practice  sessions  in 
anthropometrical  assessment,  twice  a  year,  during  the  :  tudent's 
second  year. 

(2)  40  hour  courses  in  computer-aided  design  and  anthropometrical 
assessment, 

(3)  an  assessment  tool  in  design  or  graduate  projects  which  le-'id  to 
development  of  a  working  proioi>'pe. 
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Procedures  for  use 


839.  ADAPS  is  used  interactively  from  a  standard  computer  terminal  and  a  number  of 
graphic  display  screens.  The  modular  structure  of  the  program  permits  different  characteristics 
to  1^  controlled  through  the  keyboard,  screen  menus,  or  control  dials.  The  user  must  define 
the  work  space  using  the  geometric  primitives,  define-  the  user  as  a  percentile  of  the  ‘standard’ 
population,  or  enter  data  for  a  specific  user  population. 

840.  Real-time  ronmol  of  die  manikin's  postime  is  possible,  or  postures  can  be  stored 
and  remeved.  The  manikin's  limbs  are  controll^  either  by  the  input  of  joint  angles  or  by  using 
reach  or  displacement  algorithms.  ITie  field  of  view  from  the  manikin's  eye  point  can  also  be 
controlled. 

Advantages 

84 1 .  ADAPS  is  a  fast,  simple,  and  easy  to  learn  computer  work  space  design  tool,  with 
an  emphasis  on  anthropomctrical  assessment  of  work  space  designs.  The  program  permits  the 
representation  of  multiple  manikins.  Man.pulation  of  posture  is  claimed  to  be  ‘user  friendly’ 
because  of  the  reach  and  displacement  algorithms. 

Limitations 

842.  A  major  limitation  of  ADAPS  is  that  it  is  not,  strictly,  available  commercially.  It 
runs  only  on  the  PDP  11-44  series  of  computers,  and  uses  a  graphic  language  that  is  becoming 
outdated.  Surface-modelling  and  solids- modelling  are  not  possible.  Creation  of  the  workspace 
cannot  be  specified  or  manipulated  interactively,  and  definitions  of  mirrors  or  reflecting 
surfaces  are  not  possible. 

Application  Examples 

843.  Although  not  a  commercial  product,  ADAPS  has  been  sold  to  a  number  of 
institutions  in  The  Netherlands,  and  a  version  has  been  implemented  in  a  car  manufacturing 
company.  Some  of  the  industrial  uses  include  the  design  and  evaluation  of  a  check-out  counter 
and  car  design. 

844.  Graduate  student  projects  in  which  it  has  been  used  include: 

(1)  the  design  of  a  work  table  for  a  wheelchair  occupant, 

(2)  accessibility  for  inspection  of  an  automated  dairy, 

(3)  assessment  and  redesign  of  a  car  for  the  handicapped, 

(4)  design  and  evaluation  of  a  m.’'gnctic  pay-card  reader  placed  in  city 
and  regional  buses  and  trams. 

Technical  Details 

845.  ADAPS  runs  only  on  the  PDP  1 1  -44  scries  of  computers,  under  the  RSX  operating 
system,  using  ('PGS  graphics  software.  The  program  is  written  in  FORTRAN.  Graphics 
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output  is  on  a  Vector  General  series  3  vector  refresh  display,  a  Tektronix  4010-compatible 
storage  display,  or  a  colour  raster  scan  display. 
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Future  Needs 

846.  Several  developments  of  ADAPS  arc  currently  underway: 

(1)  the  implementation  of  ADAPS  on  VAX  computers  using  GKS 
(Graphical  Kernel  System). 

t2)  the  implementation  of  an  ADAPS  version  on  PC  level  computers, 

(3)  the  evaluation  and  extension  of  an  experimental  biostatic  force 
model  of  ADAPS. 

(4)  the  evaluation  and  extension  of  the  anthropometrical  data  base  for 
automaric  manikin  generation. 
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6.6.5  CREW  CHEF  -  A  3-D  Computer  Model  of  a  Maintenance  Technician 

Summary  Descriprion 

847.  The  3-D  CREW  CHIEF  model  provides  the  designer  with  the  ability  to  simulate,  on 
the  computer-aided  drawing  board,  maintenance  and  other  related  human  operator  interactions 
with  a  system.  It  creates  human  models  in  the  size  range  1st  to  99th  percentile  for  both  male 
and  female  maintenance  technicians,  the  encumbrance  of  four  types  of  clothing  and  personnel 
protective  equipment  (PPR),  joint  mobility  limitations  which  are  a  function  of  clothing,  12 
working  postures,  automated  physical  accessibility  for  reaching  into  confined  areas  (with 
hands,  105  hand  tools,  and  objects),  visual  access  (evaluating  what  the  CREW  CHIEF  can 
sec),  strength  capability  (for  using  wrenches  and  manual  materi^  handling  tasks).  It  is  claimed 
that  CREW  CHIEF  is  an  expert  system  which  enables  the  designer  to  perform  the  functions  of 
an  expert  ergonomist. 

Hisioryand  Source 

848.  CREW  CHIEF  is  a  joint  development  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s  Armstrong 
Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory  and  the  Human  Resources  Laboratory  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  Version  2  of  the  software  was  completed  in  1989  with  ability  to  add 
new  tools  to  the  data  base,  add  new  body  size  surveys  to  the  date  base,  and  display  shaded 
surface  models.  The  software  or  analytical  services  using  CREW  CHIEF  are  available  form  the 
Crew  System  Ergonomics  Information  Analysis  Center  at  CSERIAC  Program  Office, 
AL/CFH/HE/CSERIAC,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  OH  45433-6573,  USA. 


Fig.  6.5  Typical  application  of  CREW  CHIEF:  left  figure  shows  envelope  of  ratchet  tool 
interferes  with  handles  on  a  box;  right  hand  figure  shows  how  extension  of  ratchet 
socket  permits  unobstructed  use  of  tool. 
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Product  and  Purpose 

849.  Early  tdendfication  of  potential  design-induced  maintainability  problems  is  essential 
to  correct  problems  before  mock-up,  fabrication,  or  production.  CREW  CHIEF  simulates  a 
maintenance  activity  on  a  computer-generated  image  of  the  proposed  system  design,  to 
determine  if  the  activity  is  feasible.  Since  it  incorporates  sophisticated  models  of  extensive 
ergonomics  data,  the  designer  can  use  the  model  without  having  to  be  an  expert  ergonomist 

850.  Approximately  35  percent  of  the  lifetime  equipment  cost,  and  one-third  of  all 
manpower,  is  spent  on  maintenance.  Excessive  repair  time  is  caused  by  failure  to  consider 
maintenance  demands  adequately.  Maintenance  technicians  can  spend  hours  making  repairs 
which  could  be  completed  in  minutes  with  better  accessibility.  CREW  CHIEF  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  such  problems  by  allowing  the  designer  to  perform  maintainability 
analyses  and  correct  design-related  defects.  Ultimately,  not  only  will  development  costs  and 
acquisition  time  be  reduced,  but  also  life  cycle  costs  and  maintenance  time  will  be  reduced  and 
systems  availability  increased. 

When  Used 

851.  This  model,  interfaced  to  existing  commercial  CAD  systems  used  by  aerospace 
manufacturers,  may  assist  in  evaluating  the  maintainability  of  aircraft,  and  of  equipment  in 
general.  The  CREW  CHIEF  model  allows  the  designer  to  simulate  a  maintenance  activity 
using  the  computer-generated  design.  The  need  for  details  of  the  physical  design,  replaceable 
units,  etc.  makes  the  model  most  suitable  for  use  in  the  preliminary  design  and  detailed  design 
stages. 

Progcdurcs  for  Use 

852.  The  user  answers  a  scries  of  questions  which  define  the  maintenance  task  to  be 
simulated.  Most  answers  are  selected  from  menus.  On-line  ‘help’  explains  the  choices.  Once 
the  task  is  defined,  the  analysis  is  autotnadc. 

853.  The  designer  may  simulate  a  maintenance  activity  on  the  computer-generated 
system,  to  determine  if  it  is  feasible.  Expert  system  software  automadcally  creates  the  correct 
body  size  and  proportions  for  males  and  females,  the  encumbrance  of  clothing,  personnel 
protective  equipment,  and  mobility  F’hysical  access  for  reaching  into  confined  areas  (with 
hands,  tools,  and  objects),  visual  access,  and  strength  analyses  are  conducted.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  analysis,  the  3  D  human  mtxlel  is  displayed,  superimposed  on  the  design, 
performing  the  task  under  analysis 

Advaniagcs 

854.  Since  CREW  GllEF  is  interfaced  to  cxisdng  commercial  CAD  systems  used  by 
aerospace  manufacturers,  the  program  dues  not  require  users  to  enter  the  design  into  the 
CREW  CHIEF  program  for  analysis  rather  CREW  CHIEF  is  called  into  the  user’s  design 
‘drawing’  without  any  conversion.  CREW  CHIEF  operates  as  a  subprogram  to  the  C/J) 
system,  and  is  always  readily  accessible  It  is  a  task-driven  expert  system,  llie  user  need  only 
understand  the  task  to  be  simulated,  viithout  needing  expert  knowledge  of  ergonomics. 
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LimiBtions 

855.  CREW  CHIEF  is  a  simulation  of  empirical  data,  and  is  limited  to  those  types  of 
analyses  covered  by  the  available  data  bases.  Because  it  is  hosted  with  only  a  few  CAD 
systems,  it  is  not  available  to  everyone,  although  the  analysis  services  are  available  through 
CSERIAC. 

Application  Examples 

856.  CREW  CHIEF  has  been  used  in  numerous  applications  for  analysing  accessibility 
with  hand  tools  in  environments  with  limited  accessibiii^  (McDaniel  &  Hofmann,  1990).  Tne 
capability  to  analyse  strength  required  for  materials  handling  in  unusual  maintenance  postures 
has  been  us>»l  in  many  non-military  projects,  to  verify  performance. 

Technical  Details 

857.  CREW  CHIEF  is  currently  interfaced  to  the  following: 

(1)  CREW  CHIEF  Host-independent,  (unhosted  core  of  CREW 
CHIEF).  FORTRAN  66  and  FORTRAN  77. 

(2)  CREW  CHIEF  -  CADAM  Version  20,  with  Geometry  Interface 
Module  (GIM)  for  MVS/SP  operating  system,  FORTRAN  66H. 

(3)  CREW  CHIEF  -  CADAM  Version  21,  with  Interface  User  Exit 
(lUE)  for  MVS/SP  operating  system.  FORTRAN  66  and  77,  and 
for  VM/IS  operating  system.  FORTRAN  77H  Extended. 

(4)  CREW  CHIEF  -  Computervision  Version  CADS  4001,  with 
Analytical  Processing  Unit  (APU)  and  CADDS  4X  software, 
revision  5B  or  later. 

(5)  CREW  CHIEF  ■  Computervision  CADDStatiori  Version  for 
UNIX  operating  system. 
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CHAPTER? 

TT^iNING  AND  SKILL  RETENTION  MODELS 

7.1  INTRODUCTION 

858.  Over  the  past  few  years,  researchers  and  practitioners  from  many  disciplines  (e.g., 
engineering,  education,  psychology)  have  increasingly  depended  on  more  complex 
methodologies,  techniques  and  proc^ures  for  the  assessment  of  complex  human  behaviour. 
Indeed,  research  Md  development  (R&D)  has  intensified  since  there  is  an  imperative  need  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  human  performance  data.  In  response  to  this  ne^,  much  of  the 
humtm  performance  research  and  applications  have  focused  on  developing  uniform  concepts, 
definitions,  categories  and  measures  to  allow  better  utilisation  and  generalisation  of  research 
findings  to  operational  environments  such  as  military  training  (e.g.,  Gagne,  1965;  Fleishman, 
1982;  Levine.  Romashko  and  Fleishman,  1973;  Vreuls  and  Obermayer,  1985). 

859.  Tne  military,  which  devotes  considerable  effort  and  resources  to  the  enhancement  of 
trmning  systems,  has  benefited  from  the  aforementioned  R&D  efforts.  Contributions  to  the 
military  training  include  specifying  ability  requirements  for  certain  tasks,  deriving  performance- 
task  taxonornies  and  feedback  systems,  aiding  in  design  decisions  for  man-machine  systems, 
and  developing  models  of  human  performance  for  training  management  (i.e.,  what  and  how  to 
train,  which  skills  arc  easy  or  difficult  to  Icam  or  retain,  etc.)  (see  Fleishman,  1975;  Peterson 
and  Bowrians,  1982;  McCormick.  1976;  Wickens,  1984).  However,  the  increased 
sophistication  and  complexity  of  current  and  emerging  weapon  systems  and  training  systems 
makes  critical  further  development  of  human  performance  models  (especially  those  that  deal 
with  training  and  skill  retention)  for  analysing,  designing  and  evaluating  training  systems. 

860.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  twofold:  (1 )  to  outline  and  briefly  describe  cognitive, 
mathen^cal,  task-  based,  and  system-oriented  models  of  training  and  skill  retention  available 
in  the  literature  and  (2)  to  highlight  the  important  applications  of  these  models  to  military 
training  system  design. 

7.2  OVERVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDED  REFERENCES 

861.  In  order  to  define  the  domain  under  review  and  to  establish  guidelines  for  the 
review  procedure,  a  definition  of  the  term  "modcr  in  the  context  to  training  was  needed.  The 
definition  used  was  adapted  from  Metster  (1985): 

A  model  of  training  and  skill  retention  describes  in  quantitative 
terms  (i.e.,  mathemattes).  words  (i.e.,  set  of  theoretical 
assumption/rules),  or  graphical  symbols  (i.e.,  organisational 
framework),  the  cognitive  and  behavioural  events  and  processes 
involved  in  learning  (acquinng.  retaining,  and  maintaining)  specific 
task-related  performance. 

862.  The  rationale  for  adopting  this  definition  was  that  the  information  derived  from  a 
preliminary  literature  review  provided  a  narrow  view  of  the  training  and  skill  retention  field. 
That  is.  only  models  that  provide  quantitative  predications  of  perfortnance;  those  that  could  be 
implement^  on  a  computer  or  dealt  with  procedural  tasks  were  depicted.  Clearly  there  are 
other  models-descriptive  in  nature- -(e.g.,  automatic/control  processing  model,  cognitive 
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modeis)  that  do  not  have  any  quantitative  characteristics  but  contribute  significantly  to  the 
understanding  of  task  performance  in  training  environments.  These  "descriptive  models" 
explain  observed  behaviour  ("v/hat  humans  do"),  they  are  rule-based,  wd  have  almost  no 
predictive  capabilities.  In  addition,  descriptive  models  provide  the  following  advantages:  (1) 
organise  and  synthesise  research;  (2)  generate  hypotheses  for  empirical  testing  and  validation; 
(3)  simplify  complex  interrelationships  with  real-world  applications  and  (4)  provide  a  useful 
fr^ework  for  interpreting  human  performance  data.  Therefore,  the  inclusion  of  these  types  of 
models  is  warranted. 

863.  Three  conclusions  can  be  offered  concerning  the  state  of  the  art  in  this  area.  Pint, 
from  the  review  of  the  literature  it  is  clear  that  these  models  of  training  and  skill  acquisition 
need  further  development,  refinement,  and  validation  on  a  variety  of  t^ks  (not  only 
procedural).  Most  of  the  m^els  must  expand  their  scope  to  be  of  use  to  training  researchers 
and  practitioners.  Second,  Sticha,  Knerr  and  colleagues  (Knerr  and  Sticha,  1985;  Sticha, 
1982;  Sticha,  Blacksten,  Mumaw,  Morrison,  Deyoe,  Cross,  Buede,  and  Zirk,  1986;  Sticha, 
Edwards,  and  Patterson,  1984)  have  generated  the  best  research  and  demonstration  of  models 
of  skill  retention.  They  have  applied  SAINT,  incorporated  psychological  models  and  theories 
of  skill  acquisition  to  explain  the  training  of  procedural  tasks.  Third,  as  stated  before,  their 
models  are  of  limited  use  to  the  training  manager.  What  is  needed  are  more  general  models  of 
training  where  issues  such  as  task,  skill,  ability,  device  design,  engineering  and  cost  variables 
are  incorporated.  Such  models  can  help  to  simplify  complex  task  interrelatio^hips  on  the  job, 
making  training  design  more  straightforward,  and  training  goals  mors  objectively  defined. 
Such  models  also  may  offer  users  a  better  understanding  of  task  performance  in  training 
environments,  i.e.,  what  the  trainee  does  in  a  behavioural  sense. 
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7.3  COGNITIVE  MODEL  SUMMARIES 

7.3.1  Anderson's  ACT  Production  System  of  Skill  Acquisition 
SumnMnLDcsgripiion 

864.  In  the  ACT  Production  System  model  three  processes  of  skill  acquisition  were 
identified  by  Fitts  (1964)  and  Fitts  and  Posner  (1967):  (1)  a  cognitive  process  -  initial 
encoding  of  this  skill  sufficient  to  produce  crude  performance  of  the  task;  (2)  an  a  sociative 
process  -  involves  "smoothing  out”  the  skill  performance;  and  (3)  an  autonomous  process  — 
continued,  but  gradual,  improvement  of  skill  ^rformance.  The  ACT  system,  a  reformulation 
of  Fitts  theory,  consists  of  three  corresponding  stages:  (1)  a  declarative  suge  -  where  learner 
receives  instruction  a.nd  information  about  a  skill,  (2)  a  knovyledge  compilation  stage  -  where 
practice  of  a  skill  converts  declarative  knowledge  to  procedural  form;  and  (3)  a  proc^ural  stage 
-  the  turning  of  knowledge  into  specific  applications. 

History  and  Source 

865.  The  model  is  based  on  the  Fats  (1964)  processes  of  skill  acquisition  theory  The 
original  theory  was  developed  to  help  explain  cognitive  prerequisites  for  trtdning  transfer. 

Product  and  Purpose 

866.  The  purpose  of  this  system  is  to  improve  skill  acquisition  by  presenting  the  learner 
with  a  training  system  structure  and  organisation  which  best  fas  the  processing  strategies 
employed  by  the  learner. 

When  Used 

867.  This  model  is  best  applied  to  develop  intelligent  tutoring  systems  w  computer 
assisted  instruction.  It  can  be  used  to  guide  instructional  developers  and  training  device 
designers. 

Procedures  for  Use 

868.  This  model  cannot  be  applied  "as  is."  That  is.  it  needs  to  be  integrated  with  task 
requirements,  instructional  puqjosc.  and  system  limitations. 

Advantages 

869.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  nxxiel  are:  (1 )  it  can  be  applied  as  a  computer-based 
tutor  in  standard  classroom  insu'uction;  and  (2)  the  ACT  Production  System  provides  a 
mechanism  to  design  and  develop  compatible  curriculums,  hence  making  learning  easier. 

Limitations 

870.  So  far  this  model  has  been  applied  to  simple  tasks  only  (e.g.,  geometry,  production 
systems,  proof-reading). 
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AppliganonExamidg 

(1)  Develq)meiU  of  the  "Official  Production  System"  (OPS)  language 
for  replanting  basic,  instructable  production  systems. 

(2)  Planning  activities  and  representing  strategic  knowl  -’-c  in 
production  systems. 

Technical  Details 

871.  Much  of  the  ACT  ^rformance  theory  is  concerned  with  specifying  how 
productions  are  selected  for  application,  while  ACT  learning  theory  is  concerned  wiUi  how 
these  production  rules  are  acquired.  There  are  three  unique  features  of  ACTT.  In  ACT;  (1) 
strength  increases  linearly  rather  than  exponentially;  (2)  increase  of  strength  is  only  one  of 
sevei^  mechanisms  by  which  learning  occurs,  rather  than  a  principal  mechanism;  (3)  strength 
is  only  one  of  several  criteria  used  to  determine  which  production  is  actuated. 
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Future  Weeds 

872.  An  immediate  need  is  the  application  of  the  ACT  lYoduction  System  Model  to  more 
complex  tasks,  such  as  decision-making  (i.e..iess  procedural). 
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7.3.2  Controlled  and  Automatic  Human  Infonnation  Processing  Model 

Summary  Desenption 

873.  This  model  argues  that  there  are  two  processes  in  human  cognition:  (1)  automatic 
processing,  which  is  a  fast,  parallel  process  that  is  unavailable  to  conscious  awareness,  not 
limited  by  Short  Term  Memory  (STM),  requires  little  subject  effort,  and  requites  extensive  arid 
consistent  training  to  develop,  and  (2)  controlled  processing,  which  is  slow,  serial,  conscious, 
limited  by  STM,  and  requires  little  or  no  training  to  develop. 

874.  The  model  can  be  explained  by  either  a  resource  view,  which  considers 
performance  to  be  automatic  when  processing  is  parallel  and  virtually  no  resources  are 
required,  or  a  memory  view,  which  considers  performance  to  be  automatic  when  there ’S  single 
step,  direct  access  retrieval  from  merriory.  Tire  former  view  is  better  able  to  explain  why 
novice  performance  is  so  poor,  while  the  latter  better  explains  how  automatic  performance  is 
learned  (and  why  consistency  is  so  important  in  the  development  of  training). 

History,  and  Source 

875.  The  model  is  based  on  Atkinson  and  .Shiffrin's  (1968)  information  processing 
theory  of  verbal  meriK^.  Hasher  and  Zacks  ( 1979)  also  noted  that  some  automatic  processing 
is  based  on  heredity  (i.e.,  recording  of  frequency,  spatial,  and  temporal  information),  but  the 
majevity  of  tasks  b^ome  automatic  only  through  learning.  Furthermore,  LaBerge  and  Samuels 
(1974)  noted  that  acquiring  automatic  proces.<ies  through  practice  (i.e.,  on  component  skills) 
may  be  necessary  to  learn  complex  skills. 

Praduci  and  Purpose 

876.  The  model  has  been  used  to  explain  reduction  in  information  demand  effects  in 
visual  and  memory  search  tasks  and  reductions  in  dual  task  interference  with  practice.  The 
ttxxiel  has  also  berm  used  to  explain  automatic  perceptual  and  motor  skills  such  as  driving  and 
riding  a  bicycle  and  cognitive  skulls  such  as  reraiing  and  visualising  a  triangle. 

When  Used 

877.  The  model  is  best  used  to  develop  guidelines  for  training  automatic  skills  (see 
Schneider  and  Shiffrin,  1977).  Instructional  developers  can  use  the  guidelines  to  design, 
develop,  and  implement  training  techniques.  In  addition,  pan-task  training  strategies  can  be 
derived. 

Pascdurcs  foLlIsc 

878.  The  model  cannot  be  applied  ‘'as  is.”  It  is  more  of  a  theory  or  conceptual 
framework  than  a  model.  However,  guidelines  for  instructional  strategies  can  be  derived  to 
both  aid  in  the  development  of  automaticity  and  to  differentiany  present  information  based  upon 
the  type  of  processing  taking  place.  That  is.  in  controlled  processing,  increases  in  presented 
information  requires  increases  in  time  for  processing,  while  automatic  processing  does  not 
require  the  added  time  element.  Furthermore,  the  type  of  processing  taking  place  can  be 
determined  in  that  automatic  processes  are  not  influenced  by  intentional  learning,  instructions 
or  practice,  the  performance  of  concurrent  tasks,  or  affective  states.  Finally,  context  effects 
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may  play  a  role.  "Practitioners  may  have  little  control  over  context  at  application,  which  is 
often  deteimined  by  other  factors  such  as  the  mission  to  be  accomplished  and  die  ^uipment  to 
be  used.  However,  he  or  she  can  control  the  context  at  training  and  should  design  it  to  take 
into  account  the  breadth  and  nature  of  the  context  at  application"  (Logan,  1988,  p.  S9I). 

Advantages 

879.  The  model  can  explain  retention  of  skills  over  large  periods  of  disuse  and  also 
workload  reductions  with  training.  A  microcomputer  or  some  form  of  automated  training 
makes  this  kind  of  drill  and  practice  feasible. 

Limintions 

880.  The  development  of  automatic  processing  requires  extensive  drill  and  practice 
(hundreds  of  training  trials).  Also,  the  model  has  been  us^  to  explain  perceptual  and  motor 
skills,  but  has  focus^  less  on  explaining  how  cognitive  tasks  become  automadc.  In  addidon, 
it  is  difficult  to  derive  and  to  define  consistent  components  of  a  whole  task.  Finally,  the  model 
is  not  quandtadve  in  nature  and  reflects  more  of  a  conceptual  framework  than  a  model  of 
human  perfoimance. 

Applicadon  Examples 

881.  The  mc^el  has  been  applied  to:  ( 1 )  perceptual  skills  training  for  air  intercept  control 
(Schneider,  Vidulich,  and  Ych,  1982).  and  (2)  elecffonic  troubleshoodng  training  (Logan, 
1988). 

Technical  Details 

882.  Again,  only  general  guidelines  for  instructional  strategy  development  can  be  derived 
with  this  approach. 
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Euiurc-Nceds 

883.  This  model  requires:  (1)  a  scries  of  transfcr-of-training  studies,  part-task  to  whole 
task,  to  denxmstrate  its  pr^tical  utility  and  generalizability;  and  (2)  assessment  of  its  potential 
use  for  prescriptive  purposes  (i.e.,  to  derive  training  guidelines). 
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7.4  MATHEMATICAL  MODEL  SUMMARIES 

7.4.1  Learning  Curve  Models 

SmnmarvDcscriprion 

884.  Learning  curve  models  are  mathenuuical  models  that  describe  the  tempcnal  a^>ect  of 
improved  performance  over  time.  Learning  curve  models  involve  the  fitting  of  curves  to  data 
in  or^r  to  reveal  important  aspects  of  skill  acquisition. 

History  and  Source 

885.  T.  P.  Wright  initiated  the  use  of  learning  curve  modelling  to  predict  production  rates 
in  the  airframe  indus^.  Since  that  time,  modelling  of  learning  curves  has  been  directed  toward 
establishing  wage  incentive  plans,  comparing  jobs  on  difficulty,  pereonnel  selection, 
determining  when  to  terminate  training,  and  understanding  and  improving  the  process  of 
learning.  Most  of  the  research  sought  to  validate  specific  postulates  of  various  lermiing 
theories  (Spears,  1985).  A  few  researchers  have  used  learning  curve  models  to  explain  the 
influences  of  experimental  variables,  or  to  simply  identify  behavioural  examples  of  learned 
concepts  (e.g.,  Baird  and  Noma,1978;  Resde  and  Greeno,  1970). 

Product.and  Purpose 

886.  Learning  curve  models  offer  insight  into:  how  pre-training  estimates  may  impact 
the  rate  of  learning,  when  learning  occurs,  the  predictive  power  of  early  learning  on 
proficiency,  and  the  points  at  which  rapid  teaming  (snowballing)  ceases  and  reflnement 
(honing)  of  learned  stall  begins. 

When  Used 

887.  Use  with  processes  that  involve  a  high  level  of  operational  control.  If  data  is 
generated  during  training,  these  formulas  can  guide  training  pace  and  focus,  ^en  control 
group  comparisons  are  not  feasible,  these  models  may  indicate  the  impact  of  training  variables. 

Procedures  forlisc 

888.  Learning  curve  nnodels  assume  methods  exist  for  recording:  number  of  errors  made 
during  training,  or  expert  ratings  of  trainee  proficiency  on  a  number  of  tasks,  or  mean  expert 
ratings  across  conditions.  Also  assumed  is  the  existence  of  terminal  trainee  performance 
ratings.  ’Terminar  refers  to  data  collected  some  time  after  training,  as  ratings  collected 
irnm^iately  after  training  may  not  allow  suflicient  time  for  any  cognitive  assimilation  required 
for  performance.  Data  collected  is  entered  into  the  learning  curve  model  and  results  are  plotted 
for  visual  inspection.  Once  a  model  is  validated,  individual  performance  assessments  and 
predictions  can  be  made. 

Advaniagcs 

889.  The  use  of  "constants"  from  curve  fitting  (e.g.,  asymptotic  or  beginning  level,  rate 
of  change)  measure  variables  of  interest  more  reliably  than  measc'^s  directly  obtainr^.  This  is 
because  the  "constants"  are  based  on  entire  data  patterns  rather  than  particular  individual 
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observations  within  a  data  set.  Curve  fitting  also  smooths  out  random  irregularities  in  data 
panems.  The  constants  can  provide  measures  of  learning  and  transfer  that  are  not  available  by 
means  commonly  in  use,  and  can  be  used  for  data  from  individual  subjects. 

Limitanons 

890.  According  to  Johnson  ( 1985)  the  modelling  of  learning  data  has  been  directed  more 
toward  the  goal  of  understanding  and  improving  the  process  of  learning,  rather  than 
quantitatively  describing  the  process  for  predictive  purposes.  This  has  often  taken  the  form  of 
flow  charts  and  block  diagrams  rather  than  mathemaded  equadons. 

Applieadon  Examples 

891.  Learning  curves  have  been  applied  to  many  different  situadons:  ( 1 )  to  compare  the 
difficulty  of  performing  different  Jobs  (Dudley,  1968);  (2)  in  personnel  selection  and  pr^iction 
of  job  success  (Glover,  1966;  Sriyananda  and  Towill,  1973);  and  (3)  to  establish  the 
performance  level  at  which  training  should  be  temdnated  (i.c.,  training  criteria)  (I^owles  and 
Bell,  1950). 

Technical  Details 

*■ 

892.  Spevs  (1985)  demonstrated  the  use  of  various  constants  derived  by  fitting 
equations  to  training  and  performance  data.  Towill  (1989)  discussed  the  pros  and*  cons  of 
different  learning  curve  equations  and  made  rorommendations  as  to  when  and  why  each  should 
be  used. 
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Future  Needs 

893.  Models  needn't  be  used  only  to  demonstrate  theoretical  postulates.  Applied 
researchers  need  to  describe  actual  behaviour  and  transfer  of  training  by  fitting  learning  curve 
models  to  collected  data.  Assess  the  utility  of  combining  the  four  learning  curve  models 
reviewed  by  Spears  (1985):  asymptotic,  beginning  level,  rate  constant,  and  inflecdon  of 
learning  in  one  data  base. 
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7.5  TASK-BASED  MODEL  SUMMARIES 

7.5.1  Modeling  of  Aimor  Procedures 

Summary  Descriprion 

894.  Sdcha,  Knerr  and  associates  (1985)  have  developed  models  of  learning  and 
performance  for  eight  military  armor  procedural  tasks.  The  tiKxlels  developed  combine  a 
network  represenution  (using  the  SAINT  simulation  system,  see  Chapter  8)  of  performance 
for  the  eight  tasks,  with  psychological  riKxlels  of  skill  acquisition  and  retention.  Maximum 
likelihood  estimates  can  be  derived  and  model  predictions  can  be  compared  to  empirical  data  for 
validation. 

895.  The  psychological  models  describing  learning,  retention,  and  recall  of  individual 
task  elements  are  used  as  subroutines  within  the  SAINT  models.  Then,  these  subroutines 
interact  with  SAINT  user-defined  task  characteristics  that  represent  conditions  (e.g.,  strength) 
of  memory  for  the  task.  This  representation  allows  the  calculation  of  several  parameter  values 
on  various  measures  of  performance.  Skill  acquisition  parameters  can  be  assigned 
independently  for  each  element  of  a  procedure. 

History  and  Source 

896.  This  modelling  approach  evolved  from  the  merging  of  two  components.  The  first 
one  is  the  SAINT  system,  which  is  described  in  Chapter  8  of  this  report.  The  second 
component  is  the  psychological  models.  These  models  that  describe  learning  and  retention  are 
based  on  the  concept  of  the  strength  of  an  association  (Wickelgren,  1974).  Acquisition  is 
described  by  a  function  relating  association  strength  to  the  amount  of  practice,  or  number  of 
training  trials.  The  function  incorporated  in  the  models  also  follows  the  Hullian  assumptions 
(Hull,  1943). 

Emdufland  Purpose 

897.  With  the  aid  of  the  simulation  software,  the  user  can  calculate  and  display  the 
proportion  of  correct  responses  on  each  task  element,  across  all  tasks,  and  the  performance 
time.  The  SAINT  models  also  provide  a  graph  of  performance  by  trial. 

WhciLUxd 

898.  As  a  validation  tool  for  existing  training  progranmes  that  can  be  broken  down  into  - 
linked  task  elements  performed  within  one  larger  team  exercise. 

Procedures  for  Use 

899.  Write  performance  criteria  for  individual  task  performance  (subroutines),  test 
individuals  and  track  performance  on  individual  task  performance,  develop  estimates  of 
performance,  map  empirically  observed  performance  against  expected  (estimated)  performance. 
Retest  individuals  at  a  bier  time  lo  assess  any  decay  of  performance. 
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Advanttecs 

900.  Tliere  are  four  main  advantages  to  this  type  of  modelling: 

(1)  These  models  have  been  validated  with  empirical  data.  The 
models  were  shown  to  |n^ct  accurately:  (a)  overall  performance 
improvements  during  training;  and  (b)  the  decay  in  performance 
shortly  after  training. 

(2)  Since  the  psychological  models  can  be  separated  from  the 
simulation,  a  more  rigorous  model  validation  can  be  conducted. 

(3)  Models  can  be  used  as  a  decision  support  system  for  training 
managers. 

(4)  Models  can  be  used  to  organise  the  results  of  learning  and 
retention  experiments,  and  guide  the  researcher  for  future 
applications. 

LimiBiions 

901 .  These  models  are  not  intended  for  initial  training  design  and  development  or  small 
(individual)  training  evaluations.  They  assume  each  team  member's  task  functions  are  defined 
and  errors  are  easily  idendOed. 

Application  Examples 

902.  Knerr  and  Sticha  have  used  the  model  for  assessment  of  eight  military  armor 
procedural  tasks. 

Technical  Details 

903.  Maximum  likelihood  estimates  must  be  calculated  using  commercially  available 
mainframe-based  staustical  packages,  and  their  fit  with  the  collected  data  produces  an  empirical 
validation  of  training  effectiveness.  Parameters  of  skill  learning  can  then  be  calculated  for  each 
individual  task  performed. 
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Future  Needs 

904.  According  to  Knerr  and  Sticha,  the  most  pressing  need  is  research  and  development 
on  estimating  the  v^ues  of  model  parameters  without  collecting  considerable  learning  and 
retention  data. 
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7.6  SYSTCM-ORlBfreD  MODEL  SUMMARIES 

7.6.1  Optimization  of  Simulation-Based  Training  Systems  (OSBATSl 

Summary  Description 

905.  This  model  is  designed  to  allow  the  developers  of  tndning  devices  to  ask  "what  if 
questions  about  training  device  requirements  and  alternative  solutions  fev  those  requirements. 
The  basic  goal  is  to  sp^fy  method  to  devel^  training  concurs,  training  device  design,  and 
allocations  of  time  to  different  training  alternatives  that  either  minitruse  the  cost  required  to  meet 
training  objectives,  or  maximise  the  training  effectiveness  obtained  at  a  spedfied  cost 

Hisiory  and  Source 

906.  The  model  is  based  on  several  lines  of  research:  (1)  worit  on  the  optimal  allocation 
of  training  time  between  simulators  and  operational  equipment;  (2)  empirically  based 
prescriptions  for  training-system  design;  (3)  mathematical  representation  of  skill  acquisition, 
retention,  and  transfer;  (4)  analyses  of  factors  affecting  simulator  cost  and  training 
effectiveness;  and  (5)  simulator  fidelity. 

Product  and  Purpose 

907.  The  OSBATS  models  have  been  developed  to  date  by  taking  a  top<^wn  analytical 
approach.  The  overall  problem  of  training  device  design  was  decomposed  and  Hve  problem 
areas  have  been  addressed  based  on  the  usk.  equipment,  and  training  variables  involved  in 
training  device  design  and  use.  In  this  way  a  modelling  fhunework  was  developed  that  allows 
the  addition  and  insertion  of  new  models  (referred  to  as  modules)  for  different  aspects  of  the 
training  device  concept  formulationprocess.  Each  of  the  five  areas  is  addressed  through  the 
development  of  adifferent  module.  1m  modules cunrentiy  implemented  are: 

(1)  Simulator  Configuration 

(2)  Instructional  Feature  Selection 

(3)  Fidelity  Optimisuion 

(4)  Medium  Selection 

(5)  Resource  Allocation 

908.  The  simulation  configuration  module  involves  die  selection  of  one  of  several  classes 
of  training  devices,  based  on  the  task  and  its  training  requirements.  The  instructional  feature 
selection  module  uses  task  training  requirements  and  the  cost  of  training  on  actual  equipment  to 
determine  the  feature  mix  by  applying  a  set  of  rules  for  feature  selection,  llie  fidelity 
optimisation  module  specifies  the  realism  (fidelity)  required  in  the  training  device  by  matching 
different  levels  of  various  fidelity  dimensions  in  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  benefit  based  on 
transfer  to  the  actual  equipment.  The  media  selection  module  aids  in  selecting  die  best  training 
media  for  each  task,  or  group  of  tasks.  It  also  produces  criterion  estimates  for  training  the  task 
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on  the  media,  estimates  the  overall  life  cycle  costs  of  the  training  device,  and  produces  an 
estimate  of  the  training  effectiveness  for  the  training  device.  Rnally,  the  resource  allocation 
module  produces  a  chimological  sequence  and  set  of  training  times  for  the  training  devices. 

Procedures  for  Uk 

909.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  OSBATS,  it  cannot  be  applied  "as  is.”  There  are  needs  for 
the  development  of  software,  scaling  procedures  and  model  expansions  if  validation  is 
required.  The  model  is  intended  to  an  "id^"  method  of  training  system  design. 

Advantages 

910.  The  OSBATS  riKxlels  are  meant  primarily  for  use  by  professionals  (i.e.,  school 
personnel,  engineers,  and  contractors)  involved  in  training  device  concept  formulation  and 
design  efforts.  The  OSBATS  model  was  developed  for  implementation  on  a  computer,  so  that 
the  user  can  rapidly  exercise  the  models.  In  this  way  the  different  task  sets,  different  cost 
considerations,  and  varying  instructional  approaches  can  be  tested  for  their  effect  on  the 
training  device  configurations  and  projected  effectiveness  of  the  training  systems.  In  addition, 
the  system  provides  an  audit  trail  of  the  information  used  and  the  decisions  made  during  the  use 
of  the  system. 

Limiaaons 

911.  The  leseaich  base  for  developing  the  models  has  numerous  gaps.  Research  topics 
which  need  to  be  more  fully  addressed  include:  the  development  of  task-analytic  methods  for 
estimating  learning  and  retention  parameters,  the  development  of  methods  for  prediedng 
transfer  between  tasks/courses,  development  of  a  psychological  fidelity  model,  and 
development  of  methods  to  predict  media  costs.  In  addition,  the  data  sets  which  are  required  to 
allow  die  model  to  fully  function  are  limited  in  many  cases. 

Application  Examples 

912.  The  model  has  been  applied  to  the  Cobra  helicopter  simulator  and  an  armor 
maintenance  job. 

Technical  Details 

913.  OSBATS  addresses  five  common  training  design  areas  in  a  top-down  approach. 
The  model  is  based  on  research  in  the  areas  of:  simulator  fidelity,  simulator  cost  and  training 
effectiveness,  mathematical  models  of  skill  acquisition,  empirietd  training-system  design,  and 
optimal  use  of  training  versus  operational  «)uipmenL  An  interactive  prototype  of  the  OSBATS 
software  has  been  successfully  tested  which  runs  on  IBM  hardware.  Sticha  (1989)  described 
the  software's  approach  to  tlie  five  development  areas. 
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Future  Needs 

914.  Address  research  gaps  to  better  support  the  model.  Identify  applications  where  the 
full  model  can  be  realised  and  refined. 
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7.6.2  Automated  Simulator  Test  and  Assessment  Routine  fAS:iAK 

Summary  and  Description 

91^.  This  model  is  an  analytical  technique  for  predicting  and  assessing  die  effectiveness 
of  training  devices.  Its  greatest  potential  application  is  during  the  design  phase,  when 
alternative  training  device  ccnfiguradons  can  be  evaluated  to  determine  their  reladve  predicted 
effectiveness. 

History  and  Source 

916.  ASTAR  builds  upon  prior  research  into  analytical  effectiveness  prediction 
techniques,  notably  the  TRAINVICE  and  DEFT  projects  (Rose.  Evans  and  Wheaton,  1987; 
Rose  and  Martin.  1984). 

Prctluct  and  Purpose. 

917.  The  ASTAR  system  is  a  set  of  computer  progranunes  which  enables  the  en^  of 
data  on  a  training  device  and  the  trainees,  and  provide  ouqruts  which  assess  the  training 
effectiveness  of  tlw  device.  The  programmes  are  written  for  the  IBM  PC  series  of  computers. 

Whcn.Ustfd 

918.  The  ASTAR  system  is  intended  for  use  during  the  design  of  a  training  device, 
although  it  may  also  be  us^  to  assess  existing  training  devices. 

PEaccduasiorllsc 

919.  The  user  enters  a  list  of  usks  to  be  trained  into  the  ASTAR  system.  ASTAR  dien 
asks  a  series  of  questions  concerning  each  task.  These  questions  ait  answered,  on  line,  by  a 
person  who  has  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  training  device  design,  the  trainees,  and  the 
training  situation.  ASTAR  then  operates  on  this  data  to  generate  a  prediction  of  device 
effectiveness.  ASTAR  also  provides  diagnostic  information  which  helps  to  isolate  problem 
areas  in  the  device. 

Advantages 

920.  ASTAR  allows  device  effectiveness  evaluation  without  empirical  studies,  which  are 
expensive  and  sometimes  not  feasible. 

Limitations 

921.  The  validity  of  the  ASTAR  predictions  has  not  been  fully  assessed.  Furthermore, 
the  ASTAR  analysis  r^uires  the  availability  of  an  appropriate  task  listing,  and  participation  of 
persons  with  the  necessuy  knowledge  of  the  device,  trainees,  and  training  situation. 
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Application  Examples 

922.  During  its  development  the  ASTAR  system  was  used  to  assess  an  anti-submarine 
tacdcs  trainer,  an  avionics  maintenance  trainer,  and  gunneiy  trainer 

Technical  Dciails 

923.  ASTAR  is  an  interactive,  menu  driven  computer  programme  written  in  COBOL 
designt^  to  be  used  on  an  IBM  (or  compatible)  personal  computer  ASTAR  divides  the 
evaluation  of  a  training  device  into  four  areas:  training  problem  analyris,  training  efficiency 
analysis,  transfer  problem  analysis,  and  transfer  efficiency  analysis.  Ute  questions  asked  by 
ASTAR  and  the  algorithm  tpr  which  it  determines  piediaed  effectiveness  are  based  on  existing 
training  research  (Knerr.  Sticha.  and  Blacksten,  1989). 
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Future  Needs 

924.  Further  studies  of  the  validity  of  the  ASTAR  predictions  are  required. 
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CHAKTERS 

NEl’WORK  MODELLING  TOOLS 


8.1  £ 


mCTIQM 


925.  In  many  discussions  of  human  operator  models,  there  is  often  confusion  between 
what  might  be  called  a  human  operator  model  such  as  HOS  and  an  operator  modelling 
technology  such  as  SAINT.  It  is  important  that  a  user,  such  as  a  system  design  engineer, 
understand  the  difference  so  that  he  can  make  an  informed  choice  and,  hopefully,  not  be 
disappointed. 

926.  A  human  performance  model  describes,  and/or  addresses,  some  specific  subset  of 
human  performance  issues  or  actions.  In  this  sense  then,  a  model  deals  with  a  portion  of  the 
potential  issues  handled  by  modelling  tools.  Models  come  equipped  with  either  data  or  the 
templates  to  store  the  data.  The  data  formats  and  requirements  are  often  established  within  the 
structure  of  the  model.  The  input,  the  internal  processing  and  calculations,  and  the  output  are 
predefined.  Often,  a  model  contains  specific  mathematical  algorithms  to  predict  or  estimate 
some  aspect  of  human  perfonnance.  However,  models  are  generally  not  specific  to  a  particular 
system  and  the  system,  tasks,  number  and  type  of  operators  are  the  variables  which  provide  a 
rnodcl  with  its  fle>;ioiIity  and  utility.  Nonetheless,  the  algorithms,  and  the  noodels  Jiemselves, 
arc  generally  theory  based  or  derived  from  established  human  performance  principles.  Since 
the  model  is  intended  to  be  an  accurate  representation  of  human  behaviour  it  is  essential  that  it 
be  valid.  Validity  is  critical. 

927.  A  modelling  tool,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  set  of  capabilities  for  modelling  the  human 
operator.  It  comes  void  of  the  type  of  structure  incorporated  into  models,  although  it  contains 
capabilities  to  represent  these  specifics.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  a  problem  solving  situation 
and  includes  only  those  human  performance  parameters  of  interest  to  the  problem  solver.  A 
modelling  technology  is  judged  more  on  its  utility  than  us  validity.  If  the  modelling  technology 
provides  the  problem  solver  (e.g.,  design  engineer)  with  even  a  gross  estimate  of  how  well  an 
operator  will  petform  in  a  given  design  configuration  and  does  so  in  a  manner  that  is  relatively 
easy  to  obtain,  then  the  modelling  technology  may  be  declared  successful  in  having  done  its  job 
for  the  user.  One  still  feels  uneasy  about  ignoring  validity  but  the  utility  brings  with  it  a  kind  of 
"validity  by  acclamation". 

928.  The  advantage  of  the  human  operator  model  is  that  all  that  is  required  is  to  provide 
the  input  conditions  and  it  should  provide  a  solution.  The  disadvantage  comes  in  a  limited 
parameter  set  which  may  not  be  relevant  to  the  problem  at  hand  and  the  very  detailed  human 
performance  output  which  may  be  much  more  elemental  than  desired.  The  advantage  of  the 
modelling  technology  is  that  one  need  only  model  the  problem  at  hand.  The  user  is  provided 
with  some  very  powerful  techniques  for  describing  the  various  tasks  and  their  linkage.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  the  user  must  provide  the  speciHcs  of  the  system  structure. 

929.  The  authors  believe  that  in  terms  of  aiding  the  design  engineer,  the  benefits  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  modelling  technologies  rather  than  actual  models  of  operator 
performance.  The  latter  models  tend  to  be  very  complex  because  they  are  dealing  with  a  very 
complex  entity  (i.e..  Homo  Sapiens).  They  generate  output  which  may  be  overly  specific  to 
the  user  need.  However,  these  models  have  bMn  of  tremendous  importance  in  highlighting  the 
major  human  performance  variables  which  must  be  addressed  by  the  user.  Also,  experience  in 
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dcveloping  human  operator  models  has  had  an  extremely  valuable  heuristic  benefit  in  the 
development  of  modelling  technologies.  The  modelling  technologies  to  be  addressed  in  this 
chapter  include  SAINT,  Micro-SAINT,  and  SLAM. 

8.2  OVERVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDED  REFERENCES 

930.  As  noted  in  the  introduction,  modelling  technologies  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  an  accepted  design  tool  by  the  system  design  engineer.  Among  the  models  reviewed 
in  this  chapter,  the  oldest  and  pioneer  model  in  the  field  is  SAINT.  SAINT's  capability  to 
model  both  continuous  and  discrete  operations  made  it  a  very  attractive  model  for  system 
designers.  However,  the  complexity  of  the  model  and  accompanying  software  support 
requirements  made  it  a  capability  that  only  a  few  large  system  developers  could  afford.  But 
few  people  desired  the  large  number  of  applications  which  could  be  realized  by  a  model  such  as 
SAINT. 

931.  There  have  been  two  major  outgrowths  from  the  original  SAINT  modelling 
technology  which  have  been  developing  in  a  concurrent  fashion.  One  of  these  is  MicroSAINT. 
The  other  is  SLAM.  MicroSAINT  began  as  a  straightforward  attempt  to  put  SAINT  on  a 
micro-computer  and  ended  up  being  a  much  more  user-fnendly  model  ^an  SAINT.  It  makes 
extensive  use  of  menu  driven  tables  to  assist  the  u^er.  MicroSAINT  now  has  graphics 
capability  for  drawing  task  networks  and  describing  data  outputs.  MicroSAINT  was 
developed  for  application  on  the  IBM  PC  family  of  micro- computers. 

932.  The  developer  of  SAINT.  Alan  Pritsker  and  his  company,  Pritsker  and  Associates 
have  developed  a  model  called  SLAM  as  a  means  of  providing  easier  access  to  SAINT-like 
capabilities.  Sl^M  is  more  suitable  for  a  mini-computer  than  a  micro-computer.  Pritsker  has 
added  a  graphics  package  called  TESS  which  may  be  employed  once  the  basic  SLAM 
techniques  have  been  acquired.  Both  Pritsker  and  Associates  and  Micro  Analysis  and  Design 
offer  training  programs  to  learn  how  to  use  SLAMTESS  and  MicroSAINT. 


Meister,  D.  (1985).  Behavioral  analysis  and  measurement  methods.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons. 

Pew,  R.  W.,  Baron.  S..  Feehrer,  C.  E..  &  Miller,  D.  C.  (1977).  Oitical  review  and 
analysis  of  pcrfoimancc.  models  applicable  to  man-machine  systems  evaluation  (Report 
AFOSR-TR-77-0520).  Cambridge.  MA-  Bolt.  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.,  (ADA038597). 
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8.3  MODEL  SUMMARIES 

8.3.1  SAINT  CSvstems  Analysis  of  Integrated  Networks  of  Tasks) 

Summary  Description 

933.  SAINT  is  a  FORTRAN-based,  network  modelling  and  simulation  technique 
developed  to  assist  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  complex  man-machine  systems.  It  consists  of 
a  symlwl  set  and  the  capabilities  to  represent  discrete  task  elennents,  continuous  state  variables, 
and  to  dynamically  modify  performance  via  moderator  functions.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
processing  subroutines  incorporated  into  the  software  package,  SAINT  also  includes  dutruny 
versions  of  user-written  subprograms  which  enable  the  analyst  to  tailor  input,  output,  and 
simulated  perfomrance  processing.  The  language  provides  extensive  error  checking  and  error 
messages  to  the  user.  The  SAIhTT  program  enables  a  modeler  to  represent  multiple  operator 
systems  and  to  execute  multiple  networks  simultaneously. 

934.  A  SAINT  network  consists  of  resources,  tasks  performed  by  resources,  precedence 
relationships  between  tasks,  task  f^rformance  characteristics,  the  flow  of  information  through 
the  system,  and  the  effects  of  environmental  stressors  on  task  performance.  In  SAINT,  tasks 
arc  the  central  elements  of  a  network.  A  SAINT  taSk  is  characterized  by  parameters  that 
specify  the  nature  of  the  predecessor  tasks,  task  chx'acteristics  and  branching  to  other  tasks. 
I^cedcnce  relationships  specify  the  flow  of  operations  through  a  networic  and  the  completion 
of  individual  tasks  in  a  network  can  modify  later  precedence  relationships,  thereby  tdtering 
network  flow.  Time  to  perform  a  task  is  specified  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  sampling 
distributions  such  as  constant,  normal,  lognormal.  Poisson,  and  1 '  a.  SAINT  can  simulate  six 
types  of  tasks;  single  operator,  joint  operator,  one  of  several  opcuiors,  hardware,  cyclic  tasks 
and  gap  filled  tasks.  After  a  task  has  been  completed,  SAINT  decides  which  of  the  remaining 
tasks  shall  be  initiated.  The  decision  is  based  on  five  decision  rules:  Determination  (all 
branches  elected):  Probabilistic  (selection  on  a  random  basic);  Conditional,  Take  first  (first 
branch  satisfying  specified  conditions  is  selected);  Conditional,  Ihke-all  (all  bmehes  satisfying 
specified  conditions  are  selected);  and  Modified  probabilistic  (same  as  probabilistic  exc^t 
branch  probabilities  arc  modified  by  number  of  previous  completions  of  the  task  from  which 
the  branches  stem). 

History  and  Source 

935.  SAINT  was  developed  in  the  197()s  by  Pritsker  &  Associates,  Inc,  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  (USAF)  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory  (AMRL).  SAINT  evolved  through  a 
series  of  major  modifications  and  embellishments  to  the  GASP  and  GERT  modelling 
techniques  developed  during  the  late  6()s  and  early  70s.  SAINT  I  basically  upg^ed  P-GERT 
to  handle  discrete  time  varying  networks.  SAINT  II  provided  the  capabilities  to  model 
continuous  state  variables  and  to  dynamically  update  attributes.  SAII^  III  incorporated 
moderator  functions  and  additional  attributes. 

936.  Documentation  is  available  through  the  Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
(DTIC). 
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Product  aodfuiposc 

937.  SAINT  provides  the  conceptual  framework  and  the  tools  to  develop  system  models 
in  which  men,  machines,  and  the  environment  are  represented.  It  enables  the  analyst  to 
investigate  the  impact  of  modifications  to  the  man-machine-environrnent  interface  on  human 
and  overall  system  performance.  Available  outputs  generated  by  SAINT  include  data  input 
reports,  iteration  reports,  mission  summary  reports,  and  user  generated  reports.  These  reports 
provide  information  concerning  resource  utilization,  task  performance,  state  variable  status, 
system  performance  measures,  etc.  Output  information  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  suiiunary 
tables,  statistical  plots,  and/or  histograins. 

WbciLUscd 

938.  SAINT  was  designed  to  assess  and  analyze  human  performance  in  manned 
systems.  However,  it  is  applicable  to  any  dynamic,  time  varying  system  in  which  discrete  and 
continuous  elements  are  to  be  modelled  and  simulated.  In  addition,  SAINT  should  be  used 
when  the  requirement  calls  more  for  a  general  purpose  computer  language  than  a  model  per  se. 
The  software  package  can  be  used  to  model  and  evaluate  systems  at  any  stage  of  development. 

Procedures  for  Use 

939.  In  order  to  use  SAINT,  the  user  must  first  develop  a  network  model  of  the  system 
using  the  SAINT  symbol  set.  Then,  the  network  model  is  converted  into  data  cards/records 
readable  by  the  simulation  program's  processor.  The  input  to  the  SAINT  program  is  an 
alphanumeric  representation  of  the  model.  The  oiganization  and  content  of  the  input  deck 
describes  the  tasks,  task  data,  resources,  network  soucture,  etc.  If  nonstandard  processing  is 
needed  (i.e.,  tailored  input,  output,  or  dynamic  modification  of  task  performance),  then  the 
user  must  include  the  lines  or  FORTRAN  instruction  into  the  appropriate  SAINT  user 
subprogram.  Once  the  input  deck  is  prepared,  it  is  submitted  to  the  program  for  processing. 
Hie  execution  of  the  progi^  simulate  the  model,  calculates  estimates  or  operator  and  system 
performance,  and  outputs  the  statistical  descriptions  of  the  performance.  The  user  then 
analyses  and  assesses  the  output.  Detailed  proc^ures  for  using  SAINT  are  contained  in  the 
SAINT  Users  Manual  (Wortman,  et.  al,  1977, 1978). 

Advanttges 

940.  SAINT  is  one  of  the  earliest  languages  which  permitted  the  user  to  represent 
multiple  operator  systems  and  to  execute  multiple  networks  simuiuuieously.  Another  major 
advantage  is  its  ability  to  model  human  tasks  either  as  discrete  or  continuous  processes.  In 
sum,  it  IS  a  highly  flexible  tool  which  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  applications.  Also,  the 
language  is  the  property  of  the  USAF  and,  therefore,  available  to  U.S.  Government  agencies 
and  companies  contract^  to  the  government 

Limitations 

94 1 .  While  SAINT  does  have  an  elementary  level  requiring  no  programming  experience, 
exploitation  of  much  of  the  SAINT  sophistication  r^uires  programming  expertise.  There  is  a 
si^ificant  amount  of  software  support  associated  with  using  SAINT. 
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AoplkaiionExiinples 

942.  SAINT  has  been  used  to  develop  models  of  a  choice  reaction  time  task,  a  remotely 
piloted  vehicle  control  facility,  a  Digital  Avionics  Information  System  di^lay,  an  airborne 
warning  and  control  s^tem,  the  performance  of  industrial  inspectors,  and  the  ANrrSQ-73  air 
defense  command  and  control  system. 

Technical  Details 

943.  The  SAINT  software  is  a  FORTRAN-based  language  and  therefore  transportable 
across  a  variety  of  systems.  The  random  number  generator  contained  in  the  program  is  system 
specific  and  must  be  tailored  to  the  host  computer.  The  language  consists  of  approximately 
12,000  lines  of  instruction  and  requires  about  32SK  bytes  of  memory.  The  program  is 
available  for  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  VAX  1 1/700  series  mini-computers  and  IBM 
mainframe  computers.  The  SAINT  software  is  also  commercially  available  for  the  Apple 
Macintosh  and  the  IBM  PC  micro-computers. 
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Future  Needs 

944.  SAINT  should  be  made  more  "user  friendly"  so  that  extensive  programming 
experience  is  not  required  by  the  user. 
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8.3^  Mkao  SAINT 

Summary  Descriprion 

945.  Micro  SAINT  is  a  microcomputer  version  of  the  popular  modelling  language, 
SAINT.  This  version  oflers  an  easy  way  of  entering  task  networks  and  conducting  simulations 
of  hutiuut  operators  in  systems,  it  offers  an  interactive,  menu-driven,  user  intenace.  While 
more  limited  than  the  full  version  of  SAINT,  it  is  far  mote  accessible  and  eaaer  to  use.  Micro 
SAINT  consists  of  software  to  support  the  following  five  major  components:  (1)  interactive 
model  development;  (2)  interactive  model  execution;  (3)  analysis  of  results;  (4)  utilities;  and  (5) 
error  messages  to  the  user.  Interactive  model  development  entails  such  activities  as  entering  and 
rrxxlifying  tasks  and  task  information,  and  defining  task  netwc^.  During  interactive  r^el 
execution,  the  user  can  manipulate  tixxlel  variaUes,  pause  execution,  obtain  snapshots  of 
execution,  etc.  The  analysis  of  results  portion  of  Micro  SAINT  enables  the  user  to  obtain 
sutistics  on  the  time  it  took  to  traverse  the  network.  Utilities  to  copy,  delete,  print,  and  merge 
models  are  included  in  the  software.  The  latest  version  of  Micro  SAINT  (3.0)  has  a  graphics 
capability  which  draws  task  network  diagratru  and  data  output  graphics  such  as  line,  bar,  and 
step  chans,  scatter  plots,  time  lines,  and  frequency  distributions. 

History  and  Source 

946.  Micro  SAINT  was  developed  under  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Research  and  Development  Command.  It  was  conceived  as  a  tool  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
pretreatment  drugs  on  the  operators  of  militar>’  systems.  The  Statement  of  Work  for  this 
contract  called  for  development  of  a  tool  that  would  enable  research  scientists  to  simulate  the 
effects  of  psychopharmacologica!  agents  on  the  human  operators  in  military  systems,  such  as 
tanks  and  helicopters.  The  motivation  for  using  a  simulation  tool  to  conduct  the  necessary 
research  is  to  avoid  having  to  experiment  with  human  beings. 

947.  Micro  SAINT  began  as  an  attempt  to  provide  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the 
existing  SAINT  language  on  a  micro  computer.  A  complementary  goal  was  the  development  of 
a  simple  and  menu  ^ven  interface  for  the  less  than  experienced  user.  It  soon  became  obvious, 
however,  that  the  complexity  of  psychopharmacology,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  solid 
performance  dau  characterizing  the  pretreatment  drugs  of  interest  to  the  U.S.  Amty,  required  a 
far  mote  ebborate  modelling  technology  than  Micro  SAINT  was  able  to  deliver.  Although  not 
appropriate  for  its  originally  intended  purpose.  Micro  SAlNTs  usefulness  for  simpler 
simulations  was  obvious.  The  company  uhich  had  developed  Micro  SAINT,  Micro  Analysis 
and  Design,  realized  this  potential  and  continued  the  independent  development  of  the  technique. 

948.  The  Micro  SAINT  software  is  maintained  and  distributed  by  Micro  Analysis  and 
Design,  9132  Thunderiiead  Drive.  Boulder.  Colorado  80302,  (303)  442-6947. 

Produci  and  Purpose 

949.  The  primary  goal  in  the  development  of  Micro  SAINT  was  to  produce  a  sjrstem  that 
is  easy  to  learn  and  use.  This  goal  was  accomplished  by  providing  a  menu-dnven  user 
interface,  rather  than  a  programming  language.  It  was  designed  to  be  '’simple,  hot,  and  deep.” 
Simple  -  the  software  must  be  easy  enough  to  leam  so  that  it  will  attract  users  right  away.  Hot 
-  the  system  must  be  exciting  enough  to  hold  a  user’s  interest.  Deep  -  the  software  must  keep 
unfolding  in  new  levels  of  complexity,  so  that  sophisticated  users  will  continue  to  find  mote 
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power  as  they  learn  more  about  it  The  three  concepts  were  addressed  as  follows:  First,  a 
survey  of  the  diHetent  types  of  user  interfaces  rei'eal^  that  a  menu-driven  interface  would  be 
the  most  user-friendly. '  This  choice  satisfied  the  "simple"  criterion.  Second,  since  Micro 
SAIOT  is  not  a  compiled  language,  the  execution  of  models  is  interactive.  The  model  builder 
can  pause  a  model,  examine  and  change  some  of  the  variables,  and  resume  execution.  This 
feature  satisfied  the  "hot"  criteria,  l^ird,  Micro  SAINT  has  a  parser  which  allows  it  to 
interpret  algebraic  expressions  in  places  where  a  numeric  value  is  requited.  The  parser  satisfies 
the  "deep"  criteria.  Cfutputs  from  a  model  can  be  obtained  on  the  minimum,  mean,  maximum, 
standard  deviation,  and  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  times  it  took  to  traverse  the  network. 

WhcpUscd 

950.  Micro  SAINT  has  powerful  features  which  enable  it  to  model  a  wide  variety  of 
systems  in  addition  to  man-machine  systems.  If  a  process  can  be  described  by  a  flowchart,  it 
can  be  modelled.  Micro  SAINT  can  be  used  iteratively  throughout  a  system’s  life. 

EroccduresforUx 

951.  Since  Micro  SAINT  is  easy  to  use,  most  of  the  effort  in  a  modelling  project  goes 
into  researching  the  process  itself,  rather  than  into  writing  and  debugging  a  computer  ptograiTL 
The  first  step  is  to  draw  a  diagram  of  the  task  network  model.  Task  network  models  are  built 
which  show  the  normal  sequence  of  activities  throughout  an  operation.  Each  task  is 
represented  by  a  box,  and  arrows  between  the  boxes  show  the  sequence  from  one  task  to 
another. 

952.  The  second  step  is  to  enter  the  paper  model  into  an  IBM  PC  or  compatible 
nuctocomputer.  The  Micro  SAINT  User's  Guide  contains  a  tutorial  which  leads  a  beginning 
user  through  tlus  process.  The  software  is  entirely  menu-driven  and  "help"  screens  are  always 
available  to  answer  questions.  Entering  each  task  is  simply  a  matter  of  filling  in  die  Uaidcs  of  a 
task  description  menu.  Each  task  in  the  model  has  several  parameters,  one  of  which  is  the 
average  time  it  takes  to  perform  that  task.  Micro  SAINT  enables  the  user  to  represent  task 
times  with  an  algebraic  formula  which  can  depend  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  drug 
dosage  level,  fatigue,  and  battlefield  stress.  Additional  task  information  required  consists  of 
task  numb^  distribution  type  and  associated  mean  and  standard  deviation,  decision  type  (single 
or  probabilistic),  if  probabilistic,  the  probability  of  each  branch,  and  the  task  numbm  of 
successor  tasks. 

953.  The  third  step  is  to  etiecute  the  model  with  Micro  SAINTs  model  execution 
program  and  to  collect  data.  Execution  is  interactive  •  that  is,  the  user  can  pause  the  simulation, 
change  the  values  of  variables,  and  resume  execution.  This  feature  is  useful  for  performing 
"whai-ir  analyses.  Data  are  stored  in  a  disk  file  in  standard  ASCII  format,  to  facilitate  their 
importation  into  statistical  analysis  packages. 

954.  llie  finai  step  is  to  analyze  the  data  that  were  collected  when  the  model  was  run. 
Micro  SAINT  provides  some  statistical  functions,  and  the  data  can  be  graphed  with  a 
commercial  package  such  as  Lotus  1-2-3  or  Symphony. 
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AdvAnttgM 

955.  Micro  SAINT  is  a  simulation  tool  that  is  as  easy  to  use  as  a  spreadsheet  It  does  not 
require  a  simujation  expert  to  build  the  models,  run  them,  and  analyze  die  results.  The 
manpower  required  to  complete  a  simulation  project  is  a  fraction  of  what  would  be  required  if  a 
traditional  programming  language  were  used. 

956.  Micro  SAINT  runs  on  a  popular  desk  top  microcomputer.  This  means  that  the 
modelling  process  itself  can  be  decentrmized.  with  each  individual  having  more  control  over 
and  confidence  in  the  results  of  the  simulation.  Micro  SAINT  enables  computer  tools  to  be 
used  by  the  people  who  have  to  solve  the  problems,  not  by  intermediaries. 

Limiapom 

957.  Micro  SAINT  was  developed  for  a  microcomputer,  and  consequently  the  scale  of  it 
is  micro.  Models  can  have  up  to  250  tasks,  and  execution  is  probably  slower  than  what  would 
be  expected  from  a  main*  frame  computer  For  example.  Micro  SAINT  would  be  an 
inappropriate  choice  for  building  a  full-scale  model  of  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Also,  the  type  of 
statisucal  output  and  the  types  of  model  enhancements  are  currently  limited  to  those  contained 
in  the  software  package. 

Application  Examples 

958.  Micro  SAINT  has  been  used  to  develop  models  of  the  M60  tank  firing  sequence 
and  the  sequence  of  inspection  and  maintenance  activities  that  an  F-14  fighter  undergoes  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Army’s  new  LHX  helicopter  and  its  cockpit 
design  were  modelled.  The  model  simulated  a  combat  mission  that  involved  entrance  into  the 
enemy  zone,  several  combat  engagements,  egress  from  the  zone,  and  battle  damage 
assessment  A  model  was  al\<  dr\ eloped  to  determine  the  amount  of  resources  required 
throughout  a  U.S.  Anny  helicopter  pilot  training  course  as  well  as  to  model  the  skill  acquisition 
of  a  student  pilot 

Technical  Details 

959.  Micro  SAINT  3.(1  runs  on  an  IBM  PC  or  compatible  microcomputer  equipped  with 
5I2K  mermry,  and  a  hard  disk  dnve  or  two  floppy  disk  drives.  The  pacluge  includes  a  2(X)- 
page  User's  Guide,  technical  support,  and  a  30-day  trial  period. 
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Future  Needs 

960.  The  speed  and  power  of  Micro  SAINT  will  undoubtedly  improve  with  advances  in 
micro-computers. 
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8.3.3  Simulation  Language  for  Altemative  Modeling  (SLAM) 

SununafY  Description 

961.  The  Simulation  Language  for  Altemative  Modeling  (SLAM)  is  an  advanced, 
FORTKAN'based  tool  and  the  first  language  that  provides  three  different  modelling  viewpdnts 
in  a  single  integrated  framework.  SLAM  permits  discrete  event,  continuous,  and  network 
modelling  perspectives  to  be  implemented  in  a  single  model.  The  SLAM  language  consists  of 
network  symbols,  network  input  statements,  control  statements,  COMMON  variables,  user- 
callable  subprograms,  and  the  basic  statements  for  user-written  subprograms.  It  includes  the 
capabilities  to  represent  multi-operator  systems,  to  execute  multiple  networics  simultaneously, 
and  to  model  a  large  class  of  systems  as  networks.  The  network  symbol  set  enables  the 
modeler  to  build  graphic  models,  consisting  of  a  set  of  interconnected  symbols,  that  depict  the 
operation  of  the  system,  and  that  directly  correspond  to  SLAM  network  input  statements. 

962.  A  SLAM  network  structure  consists  of  specialized  trades  and  bratrahes  that  are  used 
to  model  resources,  queues  for  resources,  activities,  and  network  flow  decisions.  A  system 
model  is  represented  as  a  set  of  entities  (any  object,  teing.  or  unit  of  information)  which  flows 
through  a  network  of  interconnected  nodes  (workstations,  machinery,  storage  locations,  etc.). 
Entities  compete  for  resources  (tools,  machines,  operators,  etc.)  when  flowing  through  the 
system.  An  entity  is  defined,  or  characterized,  by  temporal  and  physical  feature  infnmation 
stored  in  its  "attribute"  array.  The  flow  of  entities  normally  follows  the  directed  branches 
indicated  on  the  network  and  this  flow  results  in  changes  in  the  state  of  the  simulated  system. 
Branches,  which  can  be  either  probabilistic  or  deterministic,  are  used  to  depict  the  passage  of 
time  and  activities  performed  in  relaiinn  to  entities 

963.  The  SLAM  software  also  includes  dummy  versions  of  subprograms  which  can  be 
user-written  by  the  analyst  to  perform  non -standard' network  processing,  specialized  output 
reporting,  continuous  variable  definition,  and  discrete  event  scheduling.  TTie  software  library 
also  contains  1 1  probabilits  distrihutum  functions  te  g.,  uniform,  triangular,  exponential, 
normal.  Poissrra),  and  a  usa -definable  function,  which  can  be  used  for  sampling  arrival  times, 
performance  times,  production  ntes,  etc  Finally,  the  language  contains  approximately  SO 
execution  error  messages  to  alert  the  modeler  to  problems. 

History  and  Source 

964.  SLAM  was  developed  by  Pritsker  &.  Associates  (P&A)  combining  and  evolving 
the  GASP  IV  and  Q-GERT  simulation  languages  into  a  single  integrated  framework.  It  was 
introd^ed  by  P&A  in  1979  and.  in  1981.  significant  improvements  were  made  to  the  internal 
operations  of  SLAM,  resulting  in  SIAM  11.  SlA.M  II  has  been  updated  several  titnes,  with  the 
latest  enhancements  Iraing  in  Version  2.3  ( 1984)  or  a  higher  version.  Improvements  include 
simplified  model  design,  decreased  execution  time,  and  expanded  statistical  outputs.  In  two 
other  developmental  efforts  by  P&A.  SLA.M  II  has  been  adapted  to  run  on  a  microcomputer 
and  the  need  for  a  graphics  capabiiits  was  addressed  in  a  program  called  TESS  (The  Extended 
Simulation  System).  TESS  enabled'  users  to  build  SLAM  networks  graphically  at  a  terminal 
and  to  describe  system  operation  through  animation.  Once  the  graphic  networic  has  been 
completed,  the  TESS  program  converts  the  graphic  symbols  to  input  statements  for  the  SLAM 
processor. 
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965.  The  SLAM  program  is  maintained  and  distributed  by  Pritsker  &  Associates,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  2413,  West  Luayette,  Indiana  47906,  from  whom  copies  of  the  source  tape  may  be 
purchased.  Basic  documenution  of  the  SLAM  II  modelling  methodology  is  provided  in 
Pritsker  (1986). 

Product  And  Purpose 

966.  SLAM  provides  a  set  of  concepts,  procedures,  and  techniques  to  represent  the 
dynamic  behaviour  of  any  system.  The  language  combines  networic,  discrete  event,  and 
continuous  nxxlelling  crqrabilities  into  a  unified  modelling  framework.  It  can  be  used  for 
system  design  analyses,  procedural  analyses,  and  performance  assessments  at  any  stage  of 
system  development  Output  reports  generateu  by  SLAM  include  the  input  listing  and  error 
messages,  echo  report,  trace  report  and  summary  report  The  summary  mpon  includes  the 
statistical  results  from  ^e  execution  of  a  simulation  m^l  and  consists  of  statistics  for  queues, 
files,  activities,  gates,  discrete  and  continuous  variables,  and  resource  utilization.  Statistical 
information  includes  values  for  the  mean,  minimum,  maximum,  standard  deviation,  gate  status 
(open/closed),  resource  capacity,  etc.  The  analyst  can  also  specify  and  tailor  the  type  of 
statistics  to  be  collected  and  output  by  means  of  29  statistical  calculation  functions  am  the 
various  report  writing  subroutines. 

When  Used 

967.  SLAM  can  be  used  during  any  phase  of  a  developmental  or  existing  system's  life. 
Mnually  any  system  of  interest  can  be  tiicdelied  using  SLAM  II,  including  pr^uction  lines, 
transporution  networks,  communication  networks,  and  complex  military  nun-machine 
weapons  systems.  The  tool  can  be  employed  for  an:dyzing  a  problem  situation,  for  specific 
decision  rnaking.  for  designing  a  new  system,  for  redesigning  an  existing  system,  or  for 
projeaing  future  developmenu  concerning  a  system. 

BoBadymlorUy. 

968.  The  essential  task  for  the  analyst  is  to  utilize  the  SLAM  network  concepts  to 
formulate  a  network  model  which  reiiccts  the  important  charactenstick  of  the  ^‘Stem.  Hrst,  the 
analyst  must  state  the  problem  that  the  simulation  model  is  to  address.  Then  one  must  define 
the  elements  of  the  system  which  are  to  be  reptesented  as  entities.  Next,  one  must  construct 
the  network  of  nodes  and  activities  through  which  the  entities  flow.  This  involves  the 
preparation  of  network  input  suiettunts,  arid  the  sequencing  of  these  statements.  Then,  the 
network  descr^on  statements  arc  combined  with  the  necessary  control  statements  into  a 
computer  file.  'The  modeler  must  also  write  any  required  FORTRAN  statements  for  the  user- 
deflned  subprograms  to  be  used  in  the  simulation.  All  riKxlel  relevant  FORTRAN  and  SLAM 
files  are  then  compiled,  linked,  and  the  model  executed.  Finally,  the  analyst  evaluates  the 
simulation  output 

AdvinagM 

969.  SLAM  provides  a  flexible  and  portable  language  which  tuns  on  a  wide  variety  of 
computing  systems,  including  mainframes  as  well  as  personal  computers.  The  program  has 
been  instrdled  in  more  than  400  industrial,  academic  and  government  installations,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  increased  use  of  modelling  and  simulation  tliroughout  the  world. 
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Limiations 

970.  SLAM  capabilities  are  oriented  primarily  towards  networic-piocess  control-models 
amd,  therefore,  the  modelling  of  man/machine  systems  becomes  somewhat  more  cumbersome 
in  SLAM  than  in  SAINT.  The  networking  capabilities  feature  the  flow  of  items  to  service 
stations  whereas  man/  machine  systems  are  often  represented  as  the  flow  (movement)  of 
operators  through  the  performance  of  a  task  ^uence.  Tliis  difference  in  perspective  renders 
some  of  the  output  from  the  built-in  statistical  routines  meaningless.  Also,  the  use  of  the 
discrete  event  routines,  in  essence,  requires  the  user/analyst  to  write  the  necessary  FORTRAN 
statements.  In  addition,  SLAM  is  a  complex  language  consisting  of  numerous  t]^s  of  nodes, 
input  statements,  control  statements,  subroutines,  functions,  and  variables.  This  complexity 
m^es  it  necessary  for  the  potential  SLAM  modeler  to  obtain  formal  training  at  P&A  facilities 
and  to  invest  a  sizable  amount  of  time  and  experience  in  its  use.  The  SLAM  software  is 
proprietary  to  P&A  and  must  be  purchased  from  them. 

Application  Examples 

971.  S^M  II  has  been  used  to  model  the  inspection  and  adjustment  stadons  on  a 
production  line,  an  inventory  system  with  lost  sales  and  back  orders,  the  fcrvicing  of 
customers  at  drive-in  bank  windows,  and  the  operator  engagement  sequence  for  U.S.  A^my 
short  range  air  defense  systems.  Many  of  these  applications  arc  described  in  Pritsker  (1986). 

Technical  Details 

972.  SLAM  is  a  generalization  of  the  GASP  and  GERT  languages  which  resulted  from 
the  combination  of  the  networking  features  of  Q-GERT  and  the  discrete  and  continuous 
modelling  capabilities  of  GASP  IV.  It  is  a  FORTRAN-based  language  consisting  of 
approximately  13,000  lines  of  code.  The  software  program  is  available  for  mainframe 
computers,  minicomputers  a.Td  the  IBM  Persona!  Computer. 

Bcfcrencg 
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Fjiiure  Heeds 

973.  No  future  modifications  to  the  program  are  discernible  at  the  present  time. 
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